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1957  OUTLOOK  CHARTS 


Copies  of  the  charts  and  maps  (180;  in  this  book  are  available 
in  forms  suitable  for  presentation  in  a variety  of  ways.  You  can 
order  them  in  5“  x 7“  or  8“  x 10“  glossy  prints  for  use  in  publi- 
cations, or  in  larger  sizes  for  meetings  or  classes.  Prints  are  in 
black  and  white  only.  However,  you  can  get  at  moderate  cost  a 
color  filmstrip  that  includes  color  versions  of  all  the  charts  and 
maps  shown  here.  A black  and  white  filmstrip  is  also  available. 
The  filmstrip  is  designed  so  that  you  can  cut  and  mount  any  of 
the  charts  as  separate  2“  x2“  slides,  if  desired. 


WHEN  ORDERING  CHARTS.  (See  pages  97  to  100) 

(1)  List  negative  number,  title,  and  size.  If  ordering  5“ 
x 7“  or  8“  x 10“  prints,  specify  dull  or  glossy  finish. 

(2)  Give  name  and  address  of  individual  to  whom  the  charts 
should  be  sent. 

(3)  A purchase  order  will  be  accepted  from  State  institutions. 
Orders  from  all  others  must  be  accompanied  by  a remit- 
tance. 

(4)  Make  all  remittances  payable  to  “Office  of  Information, 
USDA.” 

(5)  Send  orders  and  remittances  for  photographic  prints  and 
ozalid  prints  to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

WHEN  ORDERING  FILMSTRIPS. 

Send  order  and  remittance  to  Photo-Lab,  Inc.,  3825  Georgia 

Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington  11,.  D.  C.  Do  not  send  order  to  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 


PRICE  LIST 

Minimum  charge  of  $1.00  per  order 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS,  dull  or  glossy 5“  x 7“  $.60  each 

This  price  applies  to  copies  of  any  chart  or  8“  x 10“  .75  each 

map  whether  shown  in  this  chart  book  or  not. 


POSITIVE  PHOTOSTAT  (Wall  Sizes)  18“  x 24“ 80  each 

This  price  applies  to  copies  of  any  chart  or 
map  listed  on  the  last  two  pages  of  this 
chart  book. 


FILMSTRIP $13.50  color 

Each  strip  presents  in  attractive  colors  all  3.25  black  & white 

charts  and  maps  shown  in  this  book.  Black  Unmounted  per  strip 

and  white  filmstrip  is  also  available.  By 

cutting  and  mounting  segments  of  the  strip 

you  can  easily  make  2“  x 2“  slides  of  any 

of  the  individual  charts  or  maps.  Using  the 

strip  in  this  manner,  you  can  make  up  a 

large  and  flexible  supply  of  slide  films  at 

low  cost. 


SLIDES-You  can  get  the  above  color  film  strip 
cut  apart  and  mounted  in  2“  x 2“  cardboard 
slides  9 .05  per  frame  making  a total  cost  of 
$22.60  Black  and  white  filmstrip,  mounted 
in  cardboard,  total  cost  $12.35 


Charts  covering  the  outlook  for  foreign  markets  are  available  in  a separate  publication  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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SECTION 


The  Outlook 


for  Farmers  in  1957 


Farm  Income  Up  Slightly  in  1956 


Realized  Net  Rises  in  7956 
for  First  Time  in  5 Years 
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* INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENT 
° BASED  ON  FIRST  THREE  QUARTERS  OF  THE  YEAR 

See  Table  64 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  443A-56(10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Income  to  Farm  People  from  Non- 
farm Sources  Continues  Up 


FARM  POPULATION  AS  OF  APRIL  1 * INCLUDES  NET  CHANGE  IN  FARM  INVENTORIES 

See  Table  105 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1518-56(10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Further  Gain  Likely  in  1957 


Realized  net  income  of  farm  operators  in  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year  was  running  4 percent  above  the  average 
for  1955  and  will  likely  show  some  further  increase  in  1957. 
This  is  the  first  upturn  since  1951.  With  the  Soil  Bank  in 
full  operation,  crop  receipts  would  be  reduced  next  year  but 
payments  for  participation  in  the  program  will  help  main- 
tain farm  income  from  crops.  Livestock  product  receipts 
may  show  some  gain,  mainly  because  of  higher  prices  for 
hogs  and  continued  high  output  of  other  livestock  products. 

Total  income  of  the  farm  population,  which  also  includes 
farm  wages  and  income  from  nonfarm  sources,  declined 
much  less  than  farm  operators’  realized  net  income  in 
1955.  Since  income  from  nonfarm  sources  continued  to  rise 
in  1955,  total  income  of  the  farm  population  from  all  sources 
declined  only  2 percent  from  1954  compared  with  a 6 percent 
decline  in  realized  net.  The  number  of  farm  people  declined 
about  10  percent  between  1951  and  1954,  but  rose  slightly 
in  the  last  two  years. 

The  farm  financial  situation  continues  generally  good, 
with  aggregate  financial  assets  exceeding  total  debt.  How- 
ever, farm  debts  are  rising  more  rapidly  than  financial 
assets. 


Financial  Assets  Continue  High 
as  Farm  Debt  Increases 


$ BIL. 


Financial  assets 


Other  debt* 
Real  estate  debt 


1947  1949  1951  1953  1955 


SOURCE:  ARS  DATA  FOR  JANUARY  1 * EXCLUDES  LOANS  HELD  AND  GUARANTEED  BY  CCC 

See  Table  8 

MARKETING  SERVICE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  1862-  56  (10  ) AGRICULTURAL 


Growing  Economy  Sustains  Demand  for  Food  Products 


Consumer  income  available  after  taxes  is  running  about 
5 percent  above  1955.  Expenditures  for  food  are  up  by  about 
the  same  proportion,  as  consumers  still  spend  about  a fourth 
of  their  income  for  food.  Food  expenditures  are  expected 
to  increase  further  next  year  as  income  rises.  However, 
the  higher  level  of  charges  for  marketing  and  processing 
farm  products  in  recent  years  has  offset  much  of  the  effect 
of  rising  incomes  on  demand  for  farm  products. 

Higher  marketing  costs  offset  the  slight  improvement 
in  farm  prices  in  1956  so  that  the  farmer’s  share  of  the 
consumer’s  food  dollar,  estimated  at  40  cents  for  the  year 
as  a whole,  is  slightly  less  than  last  year’s  average.  In  the 
coming  year,  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  retail  food  dollar 
may  not  be  much  different  from  this  year. 

Per  capita  food  consumption  has  increased  with  per 
capita  real  income  but  more  slowly.  This  year,  consumers 
on  the  average  are  buying  about  4 percent  more  food  than  in 
1947-49,  while  their  total  purchasing  power  is  up  1 8 percent. 
Consumption  of  wool  and  cotton,  however,  is  down  16  per- 
cent from  1947-49.  due  primarily  to  increased  use  of  man- 
made fibers. 
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SOURCEt  U.  I.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  1956  ESTIMATED 

DATA  ARE  FOR  PERSONAL  INCOMES  AND  EXPENDITURE 

See  Table  104 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  1003-  56  ( 10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Consumer  Food  Spending 
Rising  With  Income 


Disposable  income 


Farm,  Marketing  Shares  of  Food 
Dollar  Change  Little  in  1956 


*OAT  A FUR  market  BASKET  OF  FARt^  FOODS  BASED  ON  AVERAGE  1957  PURCHASES  3Y  URBAN  FAMILIES 
DATA  FOR  1956  PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  1861  - 56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Food  Use  Per  Person  Rises  with 
Real  Income — Wool,  Cotton  Down 
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Spending  by  Business,  Government,  Consumers  Up  in  1956 


Consumers,  Business  Spend 
Record  Amounts  This  Year 


SOURCE:  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
♦ FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  1956  ESTIMATED 

See  Table  109 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  1002A-56(9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  total  value  of  goods  and  services  produced  by  the 
economy  rose  slowly  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  as 
increased  outlays  by  consumers,  business  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  partly  offset  by  declines  in  home  building  and 
auto  output.  Consumers  increased  their  buying  and  their 
savings  in  response  to  rising  incomes.  Businessmen  in- 
creased capital  outlays  sharply  and  Government  spending 
rose.  Prospective  expansion  in  demands  on  the  economy  in 
1957  points  to  a further  rise  in  economic  activity,  employ- 
ment wage  rates  and  consumer  income,  at  least  through  the 
first  half. 


Business  outlays  for  plant  and  equipment  rose  sharply 
to  record  rates  during  1956  as  businessmen  added  produc- 
tive capacity  and  replaced  and  modernized  obsolete  fa- 
cilities. Every  major  category  of  nonfarm  business  has 
stepped  up  its  rate  of  investment,  but  gains  are  particularly 
large  for  manufacturing  railroads  and  public  utilities.  Farm 
investment,  meanwhile,  dropped  to  its  lowest  level  in  recent 
years. 

Present  indications  are  for  a further  increase  in  business 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures  in  1 957 , but  not  as  much  as 
last  year.  Tight  credit  conditions  and  an  expansion  in  pro- 
duction potential  as  new  facilities  come  into  operation  may 
limit  the  uptrend  in  business  investment. 


Business  Investment  Up  Sharply, 
Farmers'  Investment  Declines 


AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION,  FARM  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES  FROM  AMS.  7956  FIGURES  PRELIMINARY 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3579-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

See  Table  103 
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Housing  and  Autos  Major  Weak  Spots  in  1956 


The  rate  at  which  new  households  are  formed  partly 
determines  the  market  potential  for  new  homes.  Nonfarm 
household  formation  in  1956  is  only  slightly  below  the  1953- 
55  average.  Housing  starts,  however,  are  down  10  percent 
from  1953-55.  Tighter  credit  conditions  and  rising  costs  of 
construction  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  drop. 

New  household  formation,  while  important,  is  not  the 
only  source  of  demand  for  housing.  The  general  westward 
shift  of  population,  as  well  as  movements  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  and  from  central  cities  to  suburbs,  are  causing  much 
existing  housing  to  become  obsolete.  Slum  clearance  pro- 
grams and  road  construction  also  add  to  the  rate  of  demoli- 
tions. Moreover,  many  families  respo  id  to  rising  incomes 
by  moving  to  larger  and  more  modern  homes.  These  factors, 
together  with  the  formation  of  new  households,  are  expected 
to  maintain  demand  for  new  housing  in  195  i. 


Industrial  Production  Gains 
Despite  Sharp  Drop  in  Autos 


SOURCE:  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  * AV.  FOR  FIRST  8 MO  c Til  ino 

See  Table  10 o 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3581  - 56  ( 10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Home  Starts  and  Household 
Formation  Down  This  Year 


1947-49  av.  1950-52  av.  1953-55  av.  1956  est. 


♦ from  sprinc  of  the  year  indicated  TO  FOLLOWING  spring 
L.  S.  DtPAt-TvfNT  OF  AGRICULTUfil  S'  G.  3604-56(10)  AGRICULTURAL  M ARKf  T IMG  SERVICE 


During  the  Korean  war , curtailed  auto  production  was  off- 
set by  expanding  output  of  other  materials,  especially 
military  equipment.  In  1955,  an  exceptionally  large  increase 
in  automobile  output  contributed  to  a 1 2 percent  rise  in  total 
industrial  production.  Increased  demand  for  nondurables  and 
for  producer  durable  goods  kept  industrial  output  in  the  first 
8 months  of  1956  rising  slightly  from  the  1955  record, 
despite  declining  activity  in  the  automobile  industry.  Restyled 
models  are  expected  to  contribute  to  a recovery  in  auto 
output  in  1957. 
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Consumer  Income  Likely  To  Set  a New  Record  in  1957 


Increasing  production  of  goods  and  services  has  been 
accompanied  by  steadily  rising  employment  and  declining 
unemployment.  Largest  relative  gains  have  been  in  the 
“services”  category.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  labor 
force  is  well  above  last  year  but  the  expansion  in  employ- 
ment has  been  sufficient  to  absorb  them  so  that  unemploy- 
ment has  declined  and  is  now  below  2 million  and  not  much 
above  the  postwar  low  of  1.6  million.  Some  further  increase 
in  employment  is  likely  in  1957  if  economic  activity  expands 
as  anticipated. 


Employment  Reaches  New  High, 
Service  Continue « Uptrend 


SOURCE:  BLS  1956  ESTIMATED 

* MANUFACTURING,  MINING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

A TRANSPORTATION , PUBLIC  UTILITIES,  TRADE,  FINANCE.  SERVICE,  AND  GOVERNMENT 

See  Table  107 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3618-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


High  Employment,  Rising  Wages 
Boost  Consumers'  Income 


SOURCE:  U.  S. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  7956  ESTIMATED 

See  Table  110 

NEG.  1001-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


A greater  number  of  people  at  work  and  higher  wage 
rates  have  combined  to  boost  consumer  income  this  year 
to  a new  record  high.  Income  remaining  after  taxes  in 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year  was  about  5 percent  above 
the  third  quarter  of  1955;  per  capita  incomes  rose  more 
than  3 percent.  Prospective  expansions  in  demands  on  the 
economy  in  1957  point  to  a further  rise  in  employment, 
wage  rates  and  consumer  incomes  into  1957. 
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Uptrend  in  Exports  Likely  To  Continue  into  1957 


Both  Value  and  Volume  of  Farm 
Exports  Up  4 Years  in  a Row 


% OF  1948-50 


YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30  * VALUE  AT  AVERAGE  1952-  54  UNIT  EXPORT  VALUES 


Wheat,  Tobacco,  Fats  and  Oils 
Exports  Increase  in  1955-56 


WHEAT  A NO  FLOUR  (MIL  BU.)"^  TOBACCO  LE  A F ( Ml  L.  LB.) 


* INCLUDING  OIL  EQUIVALENT  OF  OILSEEDS  AND  PEANUTS  IEXCLUDING  BUTTER. I 
LENCTH  OF  BAR  PROPORTIONAL  TO  VALUE  DURING  1952-  54 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  3416-56(10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3621  - 56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


In  1951-52,  the  year  after  the  Korean  boom,  the  value 
and  volume  of  farm  exports  dropped  30  percent.  By  1955-56, 
however,  the  value  of  exports  had  risen  to  3.5  billion 
dollars,  while  the  overall  volume  reached  a postwar  record. 
Of  the  three  major  export  commodities,  cotton  and  wheat 
remained  far  below  the  volume  achieved  in  1951-52,  while 
tobacco  exports  were  the  second  highest  in  30  years.  Fats 
and  oils  have  more  than  doubled  in  export  volume  during 
the  past  four  years. 

A further  increase  in  agricultural  exports  is  in  prospect 
for  1956-57.  General  prosperity  abroad,  reduced  foreign 
supplies  of  some  commodities  and  our  expanded  surplus 
disposal  programs  are  contributing  to  rising  exports. 

Government  financed  exports  rose  from  a postwar  low 
of  19  percent  in  1952-53  to  32  percent  of  total  agricultural 
exports  in  1955-56.  Last  year,  two-fifths  of  the  economic 
aid  given  to  foreign  countries  consisted  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Another  9 percent  of  total  farm  exports  in 
1955-56  moved  under  government  barter  programs. 


Government  Financins  of  Farm  Ex 
ports  Continues  To  Increase 


S4.1  BIL 


*CRA  NTS.  LOANS  AND  SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  agriculture 


.NEG.  1*07-56  (♦) 


AGRICULTURAL  m*#i(TNC  SERVICE 


Farm  Output  Increases  but  Stocks  Are  Being  Reduced 


Record  Livestock  Production  Boosts 
Farm  Total  to  New  High 


Despite  a relatively  strong  domestic  and  foreign  demand 
situation,  burdensome  supplies  of  farm  products  will  con- 
tinue a major  influence  on  farm  prices  and  incomes  next 
year.  Farm  output  this  year,  part  of  which  will  be  marketed 
in  1957,  is  record  high.  Crop  output  is  about  the  same  as 
in  1956  while  production  of  livestock  products  rose  slightly 
to  new  highs.  With  the  Soil  Bank  program  in  full  operation 
in  1957,  farm  output  will  likely  be  smaller.  Possibly  13 
million  acres  of  wheat,  sizable  acreages  of  corn  and  cotton 
and  some  acreage  of  other  basic  commodities  will  likely 
be  placed  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  for  1957.  A goal  of  20 
million  acres  has  been  set  for  the  Conservation  Reserve. 
Marketings  of  hogs,  at  least  through  most  of  1957,  will  be 
smaller  than  this  year.  Output  of  beef  and  dairy  and  poultry 
products  is  expected  to  continue  high. 


Supplies  of  farm  products  are  currently  large  but  heavy 
stocks  of  some  commodities  will  likely  be  reduced  in  1956- 
57.  Large  stocks,  especially  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn  and  rice 
were  carried  into  the  1956-57  marketing  year.  Although  CCC 
investment  in  inventory  and  price  support  activities  rose  a 
billion  dollars  in  the  1955-56  financial  year , sales  and  dona- 
tions of  price  support  commodities  in  this  period  totaled  2.7 
billion  dollars. 

Large  export  programs  will  likely  reduce  stocks  of 
cotton,  wheat  and  rice  this  season;  corn  stocks  may  increase 
further.  A fully  operating  Soil  Bank  program  in  1957  would 
facilitate  further  reductions  of  burdensome  stocks  in  the 
1957  marketing  year. 


Wheat  and  Cotton  Stocks  To  De- 
cline, Corn  Will  Increase 
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Corn 
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1,350 
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CROP  YEARS  BEGINNING:  WHEAT,  JULY  1;  COTTON,  AUG.  ?;  CORN,  OCT.  1 HEIGHT  OF  BARS  ARE  PROPORTIONAL 

TO  VALUE.  J9S7  BARS  BASED  ON  PROSPECTS  FOR  PRODUCTION  AND  DISAPPEARANCE  AS  OF  OCTOBER,  1 956. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  80A-56(10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Farm  Prices  Improve  Over  1955  Lows 


Farm  Prices  Average  About  Same 
° Percent  of  Parity0  as  in  1955 


^INCLUDES  INTEREST.  TAXES.  AN 0 WAGE  HATES  ANNUAL  AV  DATA.  1910  23 
BY  QUAHTEHS.  1924  36  B T MONTHS.  1937  TO  DATE 

See  Table  100  & 102 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC  98  - 56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


A small  increase  in  farmers  ’ production  cost  rate s during 
the  first  9 months  of  1956  has  resulted  from  a 3 percent  rise 
in  prices  of  nonfarm  items  such  as  motor  vehicles,  motor 
supplies,  farm  machinery  and  building  and  fencing  materials. 
Meanwhile,  farm-produced  items  drifted  lower.  Prices  paid 
for  nonfarm  items  are  now  29  percent  above  the  1947-49 
average,  but  feed,  feeder  livestock  and  seed  prices  average 
14  percent  lower. 

Farm  cost  items  will  probably  continue  upward  in  1957. 
Prices  paid  for  most  industrial  items  are  likely  to  rise. 
Farm  wage  rates,  interest  and  taxes  will  also  be  higher. 


Cost  Rates  Up 


Some  further  improvement  in  the  general  level  of  farm 
product  prices  is  likely  in  1957  with  prices  of  some  basic 
commodities  depending  in  part  on  price  supports  yet  to  be 
announced.  With  continued  heavy  supplies  the  increase  may 
be  small.  Prices  of  hogs  and  possibly  cattle  may  average 
somewhat  higher  in  1957  than  this  year.  Farm  wage  rates, 
interest  and  tax  charges,  and  prices  of  industrial  com- 
modities are  also  expected  to  inc rease.  The  parity  ratio  may 
continue  around  this  year’s  level. 


Prices  Paid  Nonfarm 
Cost  Items  kise  Further 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1901.  54  ( 10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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How  Agriculture  Stands  in  the  National  Economy 


Farm  Proportions  of  Population, 
Income  Fall  in  Long-Run 


^TANGIBLE  ASSETS  ONLY  °NET  INCOME  OF  THE  FARM  POPULATION  FROM  ALL  SOURCES 

See  Table  772 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3652-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Since  World  War  II  farm  population,  net  income  of  farm 
people,  and  productive  assets  used  in  agriculture  have  all 
declined  relative  to  the  totals  for  the  national  economy.  But 
farmers’  income  as  a percentage  of  the  total  declined  more 
than  farm  population  or  farmers’  assets. 


Operators’  net  income  from  farming  moved  closely  with 
total  national  income  until  the  late  1940’s.  Since  then, 
national  income  has  moved  steadily  upward  while  farm  in- 
come, except  in  the  Korean  war  years,  fell.  So  far  this 
year,  operator  net  incomes  are  running  about  4 percent 
above  the  average  for  1955,  and  current  prospects  point 
to  some  further  increase  in  1957. 


National  Income  Continued  Up, 
Farm  Income  Down  in  7955 


♦ DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  ESTIMATES  OF  NATIONAL  INCOME  HAVE  BEEN  ADJUSTED  TO  MAKE  THEM 
COMPARABLE  WITH  FARM  INCOME  ESTIMATES 

0 FARM  INCOME  REFERS  TO  NET  INCOME  FROM  AGRICULTURAL  SOURCES  TO  PERSONS  LIVING  ON  FARMS 

See  Table  106 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  17  28  A - 56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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SECTION 


Production,  Costs 


and  Farm  Resources 


Rising  Livestock  Production  Raises  Farm  Output  to  New  Peak 


Output  Slightly  Above  1955,  Acres  Harvested  Off  Slightly — 

Population  Rise  Continues  Exports  Account  for  More 


Cotton,  Food  Grain  Output  Below 
1947-49 — Livestock,  Many  Crops  Up 


Farm  output  for  human  use  in  1956  may  slightly  exceed 
last  year’s  record  of  12  percent  above  the  1947-49  out- 
turn. At  the  same  time  United  States  population  continues 
to  rise  at  the  fast  rate  started  after  World  War  II. 

The  number  of  acres  of  cropland  harvested  is  the 
lowest  since  1950.  Acreage  used  for  producing  products 
for  export  increased  three  million  from  1954  to  1955,  after 
declining  four  years  in  a row.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
acreage  of  cropland  used  for  products  for  domestic  use 
decreased  eight  million. 

The  continued  record  level  of  farm  output  is  due  chiefly 
to  increasing  livestock  production.  Dairy  and  poultry  output 
are  at  an  all-time  high.  Meat  animal  production  in  1956  is 
slightly  smaller  than  last  year’s  record.  Among  the  crops, 
output  of  only  food  grains  and  cotton  is  less  than  the  1947- 
49  average.  Government  allotment  programs  have  been 
mainly  responsible  for  this.  Oil  crops  show  the  greatest 
percentage  change  in  production  due  to  a large  increase  in 
acreage  of  soybeans.  Feed  used  by  horses  and  mules 
continues  to  decrease. 
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Farmers’  Productivity  Continues  To  Rise 


Output  per  man-hour  of  farm  labor  has  about  doubled 
since  1940.  This  increase  in  productivity  has  resulted  both 
from  greater  output  and  from  fewer  man-hours  of  work. 
Production  per  acre  of  cropland  and  per  unit  of  breeding 
livestock  has  also  gone  up,  but  less  rapidly.  In  1956, 
production  of  crops  is  almost  25  percent  above  1940  with 
only  a 2 percent  increase  in  acreage  of  cropland.  And 
about  two-fifths  more  livestock  and  products  are  being 
obtained  with  only  10  percent  more  units  of  breeding  live- 
stock. 

The  average  farm  worker  now  produces  enough  food, 
fiber  and  tobacco  for  himself  and  19  others.  The  number 
of  consumers  “supported”  by  a farm  worker  has  risen 
markedly  during  the  last  decade  and  a half  owing  to  the 
tremendous  upsurge  in  farm  technology  and  the  increasing 
contribution  of  nonfarm  workers  to  farm  production. 


Production  Up  19  Percent  Per  Acre, 
27  Percent  Per  Animal  Since  1940 


* ESTIMATED  ACREAGE  FROM  WHICH  OHE  OR  WORE  CROPS  WERE  HARVESTED 
PLUS  ACREAGE  OF  CROP  FAILURE  AND  SUMMER  FALLOW 
OiNCLUDES  ALL  BREEDIHG  LIVESTOCK  EXCEPT  HORSES.  AHD  ALL  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTIOH 
EXCEPT  FARM  - PRODUCED  POWER  OF  HORSES  AHD  MULES 

See  Table  4 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  56  (9)-90l  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Farm  Output  Per  Man-Hour 
Up  95  Percent  Since  1940 


One  Farm  Worker  Now  Supports 
19  Other  Persons 
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Purchased  Resources  Add  to  Productivity 


Numbers  of  Newer  Kinds  of  Machines 
Increase  Rapidly 


See  iable  12 

u.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  56  (9  )-  22H  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Increased  production  per  acre,  per  animal  and  per  man 
has  been  attained  in  part  by  increasing  the  use  of  purchased 
resources. 

The  mechanization  of  agriculture  continues,  but  the  job 
of  replacing  horses  with  tractors,  and  binders  with  com- 
bines is  about  completed  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  num- 
bers of  these  machines  is  slowing  down.  Numbers  of  newer 
type  machines,  such  as  pick-up  balers  and  forage  harvesters, 
continue  to  expand  rapidly. 

Annual  use  of  fertilizers  continues  to  increase  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  influenced  significantly  by  fluctua- 
tions in  income.  Apparently  farmers  do  not  feel  they  have 
yet  approached  the  economic  optimum  in  fertilizer  use. 

Agriculture  is  continuing  to  feed  and  clothe  more  and 
more  people  per  farm  worker  and  per  acre  because  ma- 
chines, agricultural  chemicals,  and  other  purchased  inputs 
have  been  substituted  for  farm  labor,  workstock,  and  land 
in  production.  Many  opportunities  remain  for  substitutions 
of  this  kind,  indicating  that  productivity  will  continue  to 
rise. 


Fertilizer  Use  Con- 
tinues To  Go  Up 


Farmers  Substitute  Purchased 
Inputs  for  Land  and  Labor 
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Fewer  Farm  Workers  Use  More  Resources  Per  Worker 


Investment  Per  Farm  Worker 
Averages  $15,000  in  7956 


See  Table  13 
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Investment  Per  Worker  Var- 
ies with  Type  of  Farm 


TYPE  OF  FARM  $ THOUS. 


L'.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGPlCULTURE 
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Number  of  Workers  on  Farms 
Continues  Downward 


As  use  of  purchased  resources  has  increased,  the  num- 
ber of  farm  workers  has  declined,  and  the  resources 
available  to  each  farm  worker  have  risen.  The  value  of 
resources  per  farm  worker  varies  widely  by  farming 
areas.  The  investment  per  worker  on  typical  family-com- 
mercial cash  grain  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt  was  about 
$59,000  per  worker  in  1956  compared  with  around  $19,000 
in  1940.  On  family-commercial  cotton  farms  in  the 
Southern  Piedmont,  investment  per  worker  was  about 
$8,000  in  1956,  and  $2,000  in  1940.  These  changes  reflect 
increases  in  size  of  family  farms,  reductions  in  the  amount 
of  labor  used,  and  additions  to  farm  capital  resources. 
Rising  prices  and  land  values  also  have  been  important 
factors.  In  current  dollars,  the  average  value  of  production 
assets  used  per  farm  worker  has  risen  340  percent  since 
1940  but  the  physical  volume  of  resources,  as  measured 
by  constant  dollar  values,  has  increased  only  about  70 
percent. 
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How  Typical  Farms  Compare  with  1947 -49  . . . 


Hog  Beef-Fattening 
Farms,  Corn  Belt 


Costs  and  Returns - 1955  vs  1947-49  DOWN  UP 


Despite  gains  in  productivity,  the  average  net  farm  in- 
come of  farm  operators  was  12  percent  lower  in  1955  than 
in  1947-49.  On  27  types  and  sizes  of  farms  for  which  data 
are  available,  changes  from  1947-49  to  1955  in  net  farm 
income  ranged  from  64  percent  lower  on  hog-beef  fattening 
farms  in  the  Corn  Belt  to  43  percent  higher  on  cotton  farms 
in  the  Southern  Piedmont.  Net  farm  incomes  declined  on 
all  types  of  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  in  all  areas  where 
wheat  farms,  cattle  ranches  and  sheep  ranches  were 
studied.  They  also  declined  on  dairy  farms  in  Wisconsin, 
cotton  farms  in  Texas,  and  tobacco-livestock  farms  in 
Kentucky,  but  increased  on  dairy,  cotton  and  tobacco  farms 
in  other  areas. 


Cattle  Ranches, 

Northern  Plains 

Costs  and  Returns  1955  vs  1947-49  DOWN  UP 


NET  FARM  INCOME 
CROP  YIELDS 


* 


*N0  CHANCE 


TOTAL  COST  PER  UNIT  OF  PRODUCTION 


AT  1947-49  PRICES 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Winter  Wheat  Farms, 

Southern  Plains 

Costs  and  Returns  - 1955  vs  1947-49  DOWN  UP 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  56  (10J-2217  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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in  Prices,  Costs,  Productivity  and  Income 


Prices  received  were  higher  in  1955  than  in  1947-49  for 
tobacco  farms  but  lower  for  all  other  types  for  which  data 
are  available.  The  range  was  from  31  percent  lower  on 
hog-beef  fattening  farms  in  the  Corn  Belt  to  10  percent 
higher  on  specialized  tobacco  farms  in  North  Carolina. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  goods  and  services  used  in 
production  were  higher  on  all  types  of  farms.  The  range 
was  from  1 percent  higher  on  irrigated  cotton  farms  in  the 
High  Plains  of  Texas  to  23  percent  higher  on  cash  grain 
farms  in  the  Corn  Belt. 

Crop  yields  were  higher  on  23  out  of  27  of  these  typical 
farms,  production  was  higher  on  21,  cost  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction was  higher  on  22,  and  output  per  unit  of  input  was 
higher  on  15.  Advances  in  technology  as  well  as  changes  in 
weather  are  reflected  in  these  comparisons.  (For  informa- 
tion on  types  of  farms  not  shown,  see  USDA,  Agr.  Inf.  Bui. 
158  “Farm  Costs  and  Returns,  1955”  June  1956.) 


Cotton  Farms,  Southern 
Piedmont 

Costs  and  Returns  - 1955  vs  1 947-49  DOWN  UP 

NET  FARM  INCOME 

CROP  YIELDS 

PRODUCTION- 

PRODUCTION  COSTS* 

OUTPUT  PER  UNIT  OF 

PRICES  PAID 

PRICES  RECEIVED 

*TOTA L COST  PER  UNIT  OF  PRODUCTION  °AT  1947-  4*  PRICES 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  56  ( 10  1-  2216  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Tobacco-Cotton  Farms, 

North  Carolina 

Costs  and  Returns  - 1955  vs  1947-49  DOWN  UP 


NET  FARM  INCOME  Mn 

CROP  YIELDS  n% 

PRODUCTION  ■ 

PRODUCTION  COSTS® 

OUTPUT  PER  UNIT  OF  INPUT- * ■ s* 

PRICES  PAID 

PRICES  RECEIVED 

^COASTAL  PLAINS  AREA  ° TOT  AL  COST  PER  UNIT  OF  PRODUCTION  AAT  1947-49  PRICES 
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Dairy  Farms,  Central  Northeast 


Costs  and  Returns  - 1955  vs  1947-49  DOWN  UP 


NET  FARM  INCOME 

CROP  YIELDS hjPUimi  16% 

PRODUCTION HU 

PRODUCTION  COSTS* 

OUTPUT  PER  UNIT  OF  INPUT- 

PRICES  PAID 

PRICES  RECEIVED 

*TOTAL  COST  PER  UNIT  OF  PRODUCTION  ° AT  1947-49  PRICES 


34% 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  54(101-2/16  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
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Farm  Assets  Set  New  Record — Debt  Expands 


Total  Farm  Assets 
Increase  in  1955 


u.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


DATA  ARE  AS  OF  JANUARY  1 EACH  YEAR 
NEC.  56  ( 6 ) - 9 U 


See  Table  8 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Land  and  Equipment  Make  Up  Larg- 
er Share  of  Physical  Assets 


% OF  TOTAL 


1910 


1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 


^INCLUDING  HORSES  AND  MULES 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


See  Table  15 

NEG.  56  ( 7 ) - 998  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Total  Farm  Debt  Rises 
Further  During  1955 


* EXCLUDING  CCC  LOANS 

See  Table  10 
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Total  assets  of  American  agriculture  reached  an  all-time 
record  value  of  $170.1  billion  as  of  January  1,  1956,  about 
2 percent  higher  than  a year  earlier.  All  classes  of  assets 
increased  except  crop  and  livestock  inventories.  The  largest 
increase  was  shown  by  farm  real  estate. 

Of  the  main  physical  assets,  the  value  of  farm  land  makes 
up  60  percent,  buildings  20  percent,  and  livestock  and  ma- 
chinery investories  20  percent.  Since  1950  the  value  of  land 
and  machinery  have  represented  increasing  proportions  of 
the  total  while  the  value  of  buildings  and  livestock  have 
declined  in  relative  importance. 

Both  mortgage  debt  and  non-real-estate  debt  rose  in 

1955,  reaching  a total  of  $16.9  billion  as  of  January  1, 

1956.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans  amounted  to  an 
additional  $1.9  billion.  The  net  equities  of  owners  increased 
to  $151.3  billion  as  of  January  1,  1956, up  $2.4  billion  from 
a year  earlier. 
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Farmers  Chief  Land  Buyers — Borrow  More  To  Pay  for  It 


Farmers  Buy  Two-Thirds 
of  Farm  Land  Sold 


1940  1945  1950  1955  1960 

YEARS  ENDING  MARCH  I * VOLUNTARY  TRANSFERS  ° INCLUDES  A FEW  RETIRED  FARMERS 

See  Table  19 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  56  ( 10 ) - 221 2 AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Active  farmers  have  bought  two-thirds  or  more  of  all 
land  sold  each  year  since  1940.  The  proportion  who  were 
tenants  at  the  time  they  bought  has  declined  slowly  as 
the  percentage  of  tenancy  has  declined.  Farmers  who 
already  owned  other  land  at  the  time  of  purchase  have  in- 
creased in  relative  importance  as  they  have  sought  to 
enlarge  their  existing  farms. 

The  general  availability  and  increasing  use  of  credit 
has  about  paralleled  the  rise  in  market  prices  of  farm 
real  estate.  The  proportion  of  farm  purchases  that  were 
credit-financed,  the  debt  per  acre  and  the  average  size  of 
new  mortgages  have  risen  steadily.  The  amount  of  debt 
incurred  in  relation  to  the  purchase  price  held  about  steady 
for  the  1945-50  period,  but  has  trended  slightly  upward  in 
recent  years.  Currently,  the  average  debt  incurred  at  the 
time  of  purchase  is  about  61  percent  of  the  purchase  price, 
the  highest  proportion  since  1944.  Throughout  the  period, 
nonfarmer  buyers  used  a little  less  credit  than  owner- 
operators,  and  tenant  buyers  incurred  the  largest  debts. 


How  Land  Purchases 
Are  Financed 


YEARS  ENDING  MARCH  I.  * *0  T AVAILABLE  BEFORE  1*44. 

°FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION  OAT  a (CALENDAR  * E API.)  mmm  ESTimAYED 

See  Table  18 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  *CG.  J4H0l-»)4  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVlCI 
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Land  Values  at  a New  Peak  and  Still  Rising 


Land  Values  Increase  as 
Commodity  Prices  Decline 


Value  of  Land  Per 
Farm  Varies  Widely 


Land  Values  Up  in  Most  States 
from  1955  to  1 956 


U S-  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  56  (9)-2 190  AGRICULTURAL  RFREAPCH  SERVICE 


Farm  real  estate  prices  have  moved  sharply  counter  to 
farm  commodity  prices  since  early  1954.  At  mid- 1956,  both 
were  at  about  the  same  level  relative  to  their  1910-14 
averages.  Values  increased  in  all  but  6 States  during  the 
year  ended  July  1956,  and  new  record  levels  were  reached 
in  29  States.  The  national  index  was  40  percent  above  1947- 
49  and  135  percent  above  1912-14.  Largestincreases  during 
the  past  year  occurred  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  country 
and  in  California. 

Record  or  near-record  values  per  acre  and  further 
increases  in  average  size  of  farms  between  1950  and  1954 
pushed  values  per  farm  to  new  highs  in  most  States.  Na- 
tionally, the  average  farm  had  a market  value  of  about 
$21,500  as  of  March  1,  1956.  Per  farm  values  ranged  from 
a low  of  $8,000  in  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  to 
a high  of  $ 1 2 1 ,000  in  Arizona,  $ 80,000  in  Nevada  and  $76,000 
in  California. 
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Production  Adjustments  Continue  in  Land  Use  and  Livestock 


Wheat,  Cotton  Acreages  Down, 
Feed  Acreages  Up  Since  7953 


+ 5.2  MIL. 


^TsORGHUM  grain' +5.2  MIL.  * 
| HAY  +0.6  MIL  * 


+ 6.1  MIL  ‘ 


FLAXSEED 


+ 1.4  MIL 

* HARVESTED  ACRES 


_L 


_L 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


See  Table  11 
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Production  of  Most  Feed 
Crops  Rises  Since  7953 


Feed  Production  Up  More  Than 
Animal  Units  Since  7953 
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Noteworthy  shifts  in  acreages  of  leading  crops  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  three  years.  These  changes  have  been 
mainly  the  result  of  acreage  allotment  programs,  weather 
conditions,  and  in  1956  the  Soil  Bank  program.  Acreage  in 
wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  rice  has  been  reduced  about  29 
millions.  Almost  two-thirds  of  this  reduction  has  been  offset 
by  increases  in  acreage  of  feed  grains,  soybeans,  and 
flaxseed.  Further  shifts  may  be  expected  as  the  Soil  Bank 
program  moves  into  gear  and  as  the  conservation  reserve 
features  become  effective. 

Production  of  feed  grains  arid  the  three  leading  oilseed 
meals  in  1956  was  about  10.5  million  tons  larger  than  in 
1953.  This  8 percent  expansion  exceeds  the  3 percent  in- 
crease over  1953-54  in  total  grain  consuming  animal  units 
that  is  expected  for  the  1956-57  feeding  year. 

Further  adjustments  will  be  needed  to  bring  production 
of  feed  crops  and  livestock  into  balance  with  each  other 
and  with  prospective  demand  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products. 
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Farms  Become  Larger  and  Fewer — Tenancy  Declines 


Farms  increase  in  Acre- 
age in  All  Regions 

REGION  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE,  1950  TO  1954 


10 


15 


20 
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Farmers  Buy  Land 
To  Expand  Farms 

% OF  TRANSFERS 


FARMING  AREA 
Northeast  Dairy  - 
Lake  States  Dairy 
General  Farming 

Eastern  Cotton 

Tobacco 
Western  Cotton 

Corn  Belt 

Range -Livestock 
Wheat 

( spring  & winter  ) 


YEARS  ENDING  MARCH  I 


U S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Number  of  Farms  Declines, 
Especially  Tenant  Farms 


Farmers  have  bought  and  rented  additional  land  at  an 
increasing  rate,  particularly  since  1950,  to  increase  the 
size  of  their  farms.  A third  or  more  of  all  land  purchased 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  wheat,  and  range  livestock  areas  was 
added  to  existing  farms.  Increasing  numbers  of  farmers  who 
previously  owned  all  the  land  they  operated  have  rented 
additional  land.  This  is  reflected  in  the  sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  part-owners  that  occurred  between  1950  and 
1954,  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  full  owners  and 
tenants.  The  proportion  of  all  farms  operated  by  tenants  in 
1954  was  the  lowest  of  record. 

The  average  size  of  farm  increased  in  all  regions  between 
1950  and  1954,  but  the  increase  was  particularly  large  in 
the  western  range  areas,  and  in  the  Southeast  and  Southern 
Plains  regions.  Much  of  the  increase  in  the  Delta  States 
reflected  the  decline  in  the  number  of  croppers  who  are 
considered  as  separate  farms  by  the  Census.  The  need 
for  larger  acreages  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  machinery 
and  available  labor  was  an  important  cause  of  farm  en- 
largement in  most  areas. 
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See  Table  14 
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SECTION 


Family  Living 


13  Percent  of  People  Live  on  Farms 


Farm  Population  About 
22  Million  in  1956 


% 


Nonfarm 


Farm 


75  4 

50  4 

25  4 
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9.9  ;* 
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1930 
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1940 
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1950 


;•  86. 7 ■; 


1956 


TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  MILLIONS:  1910,  91.9;  192 0.  106.1;  1930,  122.8;  1940,  1 31.8;  1950,  151.1;  1956.  167.4 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3300-  56  ( 8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Third  of  Farm,  Fifth  of  Nonfarm 
Families  Have  5 or  More  Persons 


NO.  OF  PERSONS 
PER  FAMILY 


% OF  FAMILIES 
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4 

5 

6 

7 or  more 
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1 19.2% 


21.6% 
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Rural-farm 

, Urban  and 
rural-nonfarm 


1955  DATA  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3580  - 56  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Many  Large  Families 


About  13.3  percent  of  the  people  of  the  country  are  now 
living  on  farms.  This  is  a great  change  since  1910  when 
35  percent  lived  on  farms. 

Farm  familie s average  somewhat  larger  than  nonfarm 
families,  due  principally  to  the  larger  number  of  children 
per  farm  family. 

Among  farm  families,  those  with  high  incomes  have 
fewest  children.  Farms  having  lowest  ratio  of  children  to 
women  are  those  selling  over  $10,000  worth  of  products 
(commercial  classes  I and  II).  Ratios  were  higher  among 
women  on  smaller-scale  farms,  reaching  a maximum  on 
the  least  productive  commercial  farms  (class  II--farms 
selling  products  worth  $250  to  $1,200  and  having  little 
or  no  income  from  nonfarm  sources). 


Families  with  High  Income 
Have  fewest  Children 


COMMERCIAL 

CLASSES  I AND  H 

mmmmmmmmmn** 

mmmmmmmmzmmzzmft 

OTHER 

RESIDENTIAL 

w=/;/=^ 

1950  DATA  FROM  USDA  AND  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


EG.  3473-  56(8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Off-Farm  Work  by  Farm  People  Increasing 


Farm  families  are  becoming  increasingly  dependent  on 
income  from  work  off  their  farms.  The  proportion  of  em- 
ployed farm  persons  working  at  nonfarm  jobs  increased 
from  30  percent  to  nearly  40 percent  between  1950  and  1956. 
The  latest  Census  of  Agriculture,  that  for  1954,  shows  that 
28  percent  of  the  farm  operators  worked  over  100  days 
off  their  farms. 

The  average  daily  wages  earned  by  pe rsons  doing  at  least 
25  days  of  farm  wage  work  increased  considerably  between 
1947  and  1954.  Although  wage  s for  farm  work  have  increased 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  wages  for  nonfarm  work,  they 
still  lag  behind.  Workers  received  $5.65  per  dayfrom  their 
farm  work  and  $7.10  per  day  for  their  nonfarm  work  in 
1954. 


Nearly  40  Percent  of  Employed 
Farm  People  Have  Nonfarm  Jobs 


1930  1940  1950  1956 


SOURCE  U.  S.  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE  AND  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  1863-  56  ( 8 ) AGRICULTURAL  M AR  K E T IN  G SE  R VI  CE 


28  Percent  of  Farm  Operators 
Work  Over  1 00  Days  Off  Farm 


Farm  Workers  Found  Farm  Wages  Up, 
Nonfarm  Wages  Down  in  1954 
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DATA  FROM  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3497-56(8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Proportion  of  Farm  Wives  Working  Is  Increasing 


Nearly  Fourth  of  Farm  Wives  Incomes  Higher  in  Families 

in  Labor  Force  7955  with  Employed  Wives 


FARM 


26% 


wife: 

C J Not  employed 


FARM  RURAL  NONFARM 


S5.6J6 


URBAN 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  56  ( 10  ) - 335  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  56  ( 10  ) - 336  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Farmers  Least  Likely  To 
Have  Installment  Debt 


SOURCE:  FEDERAL  RESERVE  DOARD 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  56  ( 10)-  340  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


In  a spring  week  in  1955,  almost  as  large  a proportion 
of  farm  wives  as  rural  nonfarm  and  urban  wives  were 
employed  or  seeking  employment.  (Included  in  the  “em- 
ployed” were  women  working  without  pay  for  15  or  more 
hours  on  a family  farm  or  business).  Employment  of  farm 
wives  increased  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  that  of  other 
wives  during  the  period  1950  to  1955. 

Families  with  employed  wives  had  larger  incomes,  on 
the  average,  than  those  in  which  wives  were  not  employed. 
The  income  difference  was  proportionately  greater  among 
farm  than  among  rural  honfarm  and  urban  families. 

Among  occupational  groups,  farm  operators  seem  least 
inclined  to  buy  consumer  goods  “on  time.”  Early  in  1956, 
18  percent  of  them  reported  installment  debt,  compared 
with  30  to  62  percent  of  other  groups  of  workers,  and  45 
percent  of  all  spending  units.  Installment  credit  is  used 
extensively  by  middle  and  upper  middle  income  families, 
less  by  those  with  lower  incomes. 
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Consumer  Prices  Up  Some  in  1956 


Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Selected 
Items  Used  in  Family  Living 


Consumer  prices  as  a whole--both  for  farm  and  urban 
families- -remained  stable  during  the  past  year  until  this 
summer,  then  rose  somewhat.  The  rise  was  largely  due  to 
increased  food  prices,  which  in  June  were  at  a higher  level 
than  they  had  been  in  almost  2 years.  The  cost  of  housing, 
as  reflected  in  prices  of  building  materials  and  rent,  con- 
tinued to  increase. 

Higher  food  prices  are  reflected  in  the  increased  food 
expenditures  of  city  families  between  1948  and  1955.  How- 
ever, the  increase  was  not  due  to  higher  prices  alone.  Con- 
tributing factors  also  were  increased  family  size,  increased 
consumption  of  meals  and  snacks  away  from  home,  and 
the  use  of  more  expensive  types  of  foods,  such  as  prepared 
and  partially  prepared  foods  and  more  costly  cuts  of  meat. 
Increased  food  spending  was  supported  by  higher  consumer 
income:  median  income  of  urban  families  increased  by 
about  36  percent  between  1948  and  1955,  while  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rose  about  11  percent. 


Prices  Paid  by  Urban  Consumers 
for  Selected  Items 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  56(10)-M6  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

See  Table  20 
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Urban  Family  Food  Expendi- 
tures Up  Since  1948 


Average  family  spending  in  a week: 

$32.00 


1948  1955 


U.  V DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  S«10)-1S4 


See  Table  32 
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Farm  Families  Today  Purchase  More  of  Their  Food 


Home  Production  of  Food  in 
U.  S.  Down,  Purchases  Up 


Farm  Families 


Dollars  per  year  (1955  prices) 


1923 

1935 

1941 

1955 


Purchased:  at  home 


Purchased- away  from  home 


liS&ffl  Home-Produced  0 


* INCLUDES  AWAY  FROM  HOME 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


£s  PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  WEEK.  ANNUAL  RATE 
NEG.  56(10)-341 


° RETAIL  VALUE 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

See  Table  22 


North  Central  Farmers  Buy  Larger 
Share  of  Meat  and  Milk 


By  Farm  Families,  North  Central  Region 

Food  used  in  a week,  % purchased 


BEEF 


1923* 

1936 

1952 

1955 


♦ BASED  ON  FOOD  USED  IN  A YEAR 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  56(101-342 


POULTRY 


| 0% 
I 1% 


MILK  (whole  fluid) 

I o* 


See  Table  24 


■Farm  families  today  still  produce  much  of  their  food,  but 
as  with  city  families,  the  amount  they  spend  for  food  has 
increased  steadily.  In  1955,  farm  families  spent  about  $900 
for  food.  In  1923  they  spent  only  about  $400  (in  1955  dollars), 
though  their  families  were  larger. 

A 1923  survey  showed  farmers  bought  28  percent  of  the 
food  they  used  that  year  (valued  at  retail),  compared  with 
37  percent  in  1935,  42  percent  in  1941, and  about  60  percent 
in  1955.  Much  of  the  increase  represents  a shift  from  home 
production  to  purchase,  but  farm  families  are  also  eating 
away  from  home  more. 

The  trend  toward  purchasing  is  pronounced  for  foods 
requiring  much  processing  in  the  farm  home.  For  example, 
the  milk  and  butter  used  by  farm  families  in  the  North 
Central  Region  in  1923  were  generally  home -produced.  By 
the  spring  of  1955,  most  of  the  butter  and  one-fifth  of  the 
milk  used  by  farmers  in  this  area  were  purchased.  Farmers 
also  buy  a larger  share  of  their  meat  than  they  used  to,  but 
this  trend  has  slowed  down  in  recent  years,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  increased  use  of  freezers  and  lockers. 


North  Central  Farmers  Buy  Larger  c 
Share  of  Four  Products 


By  Farm  Families,  North  Central  Region 

Food  used  in  a week,  % purchased 
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FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 


• BASED  ON  FOOD  USED  IN  A YEAR 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  56(10) -343 


See  Table  24 
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Diets  of  North  Central  Farmers  Have  Improved 


Changes  in  food  practices,  supported  in  part  by  increased 
income,  have  brought  about  changes  in  the  farm  family  diet 
pattern.  A larger  share  of  calories  today  comes  from  animal 
products  and  a smaller  share  from  grains.  North  Central 
farm  families  had  more  milk  products  and  meat  and 
poultry  and  less  grain  products  per  person  in  1955  than 
families  did  in  the  twenties  and  thirties.  Quantities  of  other 
foods  stayed  much  the  same,  though  the  selection  within 
groups  changed.  Preserving  food  by  freezing  and  increasing 
the  share  of  food  purchased  have  helped  farm  families 
achieve  a more  varied  diet. 

The  net  effect  of  all  the  changes  has  been  a general 
improvement  in  farm  family  diets.  On  the  average  the  trend 
is  to  more  generous  supplies  of  important  nutrients  relative 
to  estimated  need.  The  marked  increase  in  thiamine  in 
farm  family  diets  between  1936  and  1952  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  enrichment  program  for  grain  products.  In- 
creased consumption  of  milk  and  meat  and  changes  in  the 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  chosen  explain  the  increases 
for  calcium,  protein,  and  ascorbic  acid. 


Farmers  Get  More  Calories 
From  Meat  and  Milk 
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Farm  Familiesi  North  Central  Region 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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NEC  S4(10)-344 


Potatoes,  dry  veg. 

Pruits,  vegetables 

See  Table  25 
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Farm  Diets  Now  Provide  More 
Protein  and  Ascorbic  Acid 


Farm  Families,  North  Central  Region 


PROTEIN 


Per  adult  male  per  day 


ASCORBIC  ACID 


U S DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC  M(10)-T4S 


See  Table  27 
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Calcium  and  Thiamine  In- 
crease in  Farm  Diets 


Farm  Families,  North  Central  Region 


Per  adult  male  per  day 


THIAMINE 


CALCIUM 


1923 

1936 

1952 

1955 


See  Table  27 
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Farm  Families  Eat  Better  Than  City  Families 


Food  Consumed,  North 

Food  Consumed,  Southern 

Central  Families 

j 

Families 

North  Central  Region , Spring  1955  Southern  Region,  Spring  1955 


Quantity  per  family  in  a week* 


Quantity  per  family  in  a week  * 


MEAT,  POULTRY,  FISH 
MILK  (FLUID  EQUIV.) 
FRESH  FRUITS,  VEG.  * 
PROCESSED  FRUITS,  VEG. 
BAKERY  PRODUCTS 
FLOUR,  CEREALS,  PASTES 


City  I I Farm  ^///A  Home  - produced 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


* MEDIAN  INCOME  CLASS  ^ EXCLUDES  POTATOES 

NEG.  S6(  10)-347 


See  Table  23 
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MEAT,  POULTRY,  FISH 
MILK  (FLUID  EOUIV.) 
FRESH  FRUITS,  VEG.  * 
PROCESSED  FRUITS,  VEG. 
BAKERY  PRODUCTS 
ROUR,  CEREALS,  PASTES 


City  [ I Farm  Vf/A  Home  - produced 


* MEDIAN  INCOME  CLASS  vs.  EXCLUDES  POTATOES 


U.  S DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  5600) -348 


See  Table  26 
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Dietary  Levels,  North 
Central  Families 


North  Central  Region,  Spring  1955 

Nutrients  per  adult  male  per  day*%  of  U. S.  average^ 


Dietary  Levels,  Southern 
Families 


Southern  Region,  Spring  1955 

Nutrients  per  adult  male  per  day*  % of  U.S.  average  A 


PROTEIN 

CALCIUM 

ASCORBIC  ACID 

THIAMINE 


City 


[ I Farm 


• MEDIAN  INCOME  CLASS 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 


V^PER  ADULT  MALE,  ALL  INCOMES,  ALL  REGIONS 
NEG.  Stlim-MT 


See  Table  28 
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• MEDIAN  INCOME  CLASS 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


^ PER  ADULT  MALE,  ALL  INCOMES.  ALL  REGIONS 


See  Table  29 


NEG.  56(10)— 350 
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In  the  City,  High  Income  Families  Have  Best  Diet 


High  Income  Families  Eat  More 
Milk,  Fruits,  Vegetables 


Per  City  Family,  Spring  1955 


MILK  (FLUID  EQUIV.) 


Food  of  home  in  a weak 


FRESH  FRUITS,  VEG.  * 


Income: 


Low 


sss  Median 


RXXfl  High 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 


0 excludes  potatoes 

NEC.  SA(10)-3S1 


See  Table  30 
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The  survey  of  food  consumption  in  spring,  1955  found 
farm  families  eating  better  than  city  families.  This  is  il- 
lustrated for  two  regions.  Farm  families  had  more  milk, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  than  city  families  of  the  same 
relative  income  position,  due  largely  to  the  food  they  pro- 
duced at  home.  Farm  families  bought  less  baked  goods  and 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  food  consumed  by  farm  families  provided  diets  with 
more  protein,  calcium,  and  thiamin  than  those  of  city 
families.  Farm  diets  were  lower  in  ascorbic  acid,  indicating 
that  larger  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetable s did  not  always 
mean  wiser  selection.  For  both  farm  and  city.  North  Central 
diets  were  generally  better  than  those  in  the  South. 

On  the  average,  city  families  with  high  incomes  had  better 
diets  than  those  with  low  incomes.  The  higher  income 
families  purchased  larger  quantities  of  most  foods--more 
than  enough  to  make  up  for  their  larger  family  size.  Con- 
sequently their  diets  had  more  generous  supplies  of  im- 
portant nutrients  relative  to  needs  than  those  of  low- 
income  families. 


Higher  Incomes  Mean  More  Meat 
and  Baked  Goods,  Less  Flour 


Per  City  Family,  Spring  1955 

Food  at  homo  in  a week 


MEAT,  POULTRY,  FISH 


BAKERY  PRODUCTS 


FLOUR,  CEREALS,  PASTES 
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Income:  HH  Low  Median 

U.  1 Oe»»«T»fNT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC  MO0I.1S3 
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See  Table  30 


Higher  Income  Families 
Have  Better  Diets 


Per  City  Family,  Spring  1955 

Nutrients  per  adult  male  per  day,  % of  U.S.  average  * 


PROTEIN 
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CALCIUM 
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ASCORBIC  ACID 


THIAMINE 
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Income:  Low  Median 

0 PER  ADULT  MALE.  ALL  INCOMES.  ALL  REGIOHS 
u.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE  NEC  S*<»0)-JS1 


High 

See  Table  31 
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Farm  Families  Improve  Their  Level  of  Living 


Three-Fifths  of  Farms  Had  Piped 
Running  Water  in  1954 


% OF  FARMS 
■ 75  or  over 
£23  50-74 
EH  25-49 

L.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


U.  S AVERAGE 

SOURCE:  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

NEG.  56  ( 1 0) - 3 3 7 AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SEPVICE 


Many  More  Farms  Have  Freez- 
ers Than  in  1 950 


NORTHEAST 


SOURCE:  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  56  ( )0  ) - 338  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Farmers  Are  Catching  Up 
on  Ownership  of  TV  Sets 


1950 

1955 

1956 


URBAN 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Farmers'  Level  of  Living 
Rises  in  Most  Counties 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3436-56  (8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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SECTION 


Trends  in  Marketing  Costs 


Food  Marketing  Bill  Climbs  63  Percent  in  a Decade 


FARM  RECEIPTS  LAG  AS  MARKETING  BILL  RISES 


DOMESTIC  FARM  FOODS  PURCHASED  BY  CIVILIANS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
* AT  RETAIL  FOOD  STORE  PRICES  19S6  DATA  PRELIMINARY 

See  Table  90 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3563-56(10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


MOST  ITEMS  IN  MARKETING  BILL  INCREASE 


$ BIL 


1939  1941  1943  1945  1947  1949  1951  1953  1955 

♦total  MARKETING  CHARCES  TO  RETAIL  STORE  LEVEL  FOR  FARM  FOODS  BOUGHT  BY  DOMESTIC  CIVILIAN  CONSUMERS 
OOTHER  COSTS  AND  NONCORPORATE  PROFITS  A EXCLUDING  T R AN  SPO  RT  ATION  LABOR  COSTS 

♦ CORPORATE  PROFITS  (BEFORE  TAXES):  EX  CLUD  ES  P RO  FIT  S OF  INTERCITY  TR  ANSPORT  ATION  FIRMS 

See  Table  91 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3371  - 56  ( 7 ) AGRIfULTURAL  MARK  E TfRG  SERVICE 


VOLUME  MARKETED  AND  CHARGES 
PER  UNIT  RISE 


♦ AVERAGE  CHARCES  PER  UNIT  HANDLED  DATA  FOR  I9SA  P RELIMINARY 

o DOMESTIC  FARM  FOODS  BOUGHT  BY  CIVILIANS 

See  Table  92 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1059-56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  bill  for  marketing  farm  produced  food  products 
rose  steadily  from  17.8  billion  dollars  in  1947  to  29  in 
1956.  But  gross  returns  farmers  received  from  these 
products  were  about  the  same  in  both  years.  After  reaching 
a peak  of  20.2  billion  dollars  in  1951,  total  payments  to 
farmers  declined  steadily  to  18.2  billion  in  1955,  but  rose 
slightly  in  1956. 

Rising  charges  per  unit  of  product,  an  expanding  volume 
of  products,  and  increases  in  marketing  services  per  unit 
accounted  for  the  increase  in  the  marketing  bill.  Unit  mar- 
keting charges  and  volume  marketed  have  each  increased 
21  percent  since  1947-49. 

Labor  costs  made  up  47  percent  of  the  marketing  bill 
in  1955,  transportation  charges  13  percent,  corporation 
profits  about  6 percent,  and  “other  costs  and  profits** 
34  percent.  Each  of  these  elements  in  the  marketing  bill 
more  than  tripled  between  1939  and  1955. 
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Rising  Costs  Continue  To  Boost  Marketing  Charges 


DECLINE  IN  FARMER'S  SHARE  OF 
„ FOOD  DOLLAR  SLOWS  DOWN 


1935  1940  1945  1950  1955  1960 


DATA  ARE  FOR  MARKET  BASKET  OF  FARM  FOODS  BASED  ON  AY.  I9S2  PURCHASES  BY  URBAN  FAMILIES 

See  Table  93 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  »424A-S6(10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


COSTS  OF  FOOD  MARKETING  FIRMS  CONTINUE  UP 


1 947  1951  1955  1959 

* AVERACE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  IN  FOOD  PROCESSING.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 
° RAILROAD  FREIGHT  RATES  FOR  FARM  PRODUCTS 

* FUEL  AND  POWER.  PACKAGING  MATERIALS  AND  CONTAINERS.  MACHINERY  AND  MOTIVE  PRODUCTS.  ETC 

See  Table  94 

U.  V DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3410-54  ( 10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  farmer’s  share  of  the  dollar  consumers  spent  for 
farm  food  products  increased  from  39  cents  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1956  to  41  cents  in  the  second  and  third  quarters. 
The  average  for  the  year  probably  will  be  40  cents,  1 cent 
less  than  the  1955  average.  The  farmer’s  share  during  the 
coming  year  perhaps  will  not  be  much  different  than  the 
average  for  1956. 

Unit  marketing  charges  rose  mainly  because  of  increases 
in  wage  rates,  transportation  charges,  and  other  operating 
costs.  Marketing  charges  probably  will  increase  further  next 
year. 

Average  net  profits  (after  taxes)  per  dollar  of  sales  of 
the  leading  food  processing  and  distributing  companie s have 
been  relatively  stable  in  recent  years  and  generally  have 
been  lower  than  in  1935-39.  But  profits  per  unit  of  product 
have  been  higher  than  in  the  prewar  period. 


FOOD  MARKETING  CORPORATIONS'  PROFITS 
AS  PERCENT  OF  SALES 


NET  PROFITS  LESS  TAXES  ON  INCOME 

Rill  MEAT  PACKING  COMPANIES.  10  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  COMPANIES.  7 BAKINC  COMPANIES.  * CANNING  COMPANIES. 
4 GRAIN  MILLING  COMPANIES.  A NO  10  MISCELLANEOUS  F 000  PRODUCTS  COMPANIES  See  Table 


U.  V DEPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1741-54  (10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Productivity  in  Food  Marketing  Improves 


VOLUME  OF  FOOD  MARKETED  UP  MORE 
_ THAN  NUMBER  OF  WORKERS 


See  Table  98 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AMS  NEG.  3544  56  (9) 


By  improving  efficiency  in  performing  some  marketing 
services  and  eliminating  others,  the  marketing  system  has 
handled  an  expanding  volume  of  products  without  a com- 
parabbe  increase  in  workers.  Actually,  the  task  performed 
by  marketing  workers  has  grown  more  than  the  volume  of 
products,  for  marketing  firms  now  do  more  processing, 
packaging,  shipping,  and  other  marketing  operations  per  unit 
of  product  handled  than  formerly.  Because  of  the  increase 
in  the  volume  of  products  handled  per  worker,  labor  costs 
per  unit  of  product  have  not  risen  as  much  as  the  worker’s 
average  hourly  earnings.  Improved  marketing  facilities 
and  practices  accounted  for  much  of  the  increase  in  output 
per  worker.  During  recent  years,  food  marketing  firms 
made  large  investments  in  processing  plants  and  equip- 
ment, warehouses,  retail  stores,  and  other  marketing  fa- 
cilities. 


LABOR  COST  RISES  LESS  THAN 
HOURLY  EARNINGS 


Domestic  farm-produced  food  products.  *Labor  cost  per  unit  of  food  marketed. 


U.S.  DEPARTME  NT  Of  Af.RI'f  Ul  TURF  /TV  AMS  NEG.  3543  56  (9) 


See  Table  96 


BIG  INVESTMENTS  IN  FOOD  PROCESSING 
FACILITIES  BOOST  PRODUCTIVITY 


* Estimates  in  1955  dollars  (except  that  for  1956)  derived  from  Dept,  of  Commerce  and  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  data.  0 Preliminary 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AMS  NEG.  3542  56  (9) 
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Fewer  Retail  Grocery  Stores,  Volume  Per  Store  Up 


The  many  new  supermarkets  built  in  recent  years  re- 
placed a much  larger  number  of  smaller  retail  grocery 
stores.  Both  chain  and  independent  stores  decreased  in 
number.  Now  that  many  families  shop  by  automobile,  a 
store  can  draw  customers  from  a much  wider  area  than 
formerly  and  fewer  stores  are  needed.  The  total  volume 
of  grocery  store  sales,  in  terms  of  dollars  of  constant  pur- 
chasing power,  nearly  doubled  between  1939  and  1954.  This 
larger  volume  was  shared  by  fewer  stores,  so  sales  per 
store  increased.  Also,  sales  per  worker  increased  as  there 
were  only  about  a fifth  more  workers  in  1954  than  in  1939. 
Sales  per  worker  were  increased  mainly  by  substituting  self 
service  for  clerk  service. 


NUMBER  OF  GROCERY  STORES  DECLINES 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

VS.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AIK  Nff, 


SALES  PER  WORKER  UP  IN  GROCERY  STORES 


Based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census  data.  Sales  in  terms  of  1954  retail  food  prices. 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AMS  NEC  J5A1  <4  (9) 
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Marketing  Margins  Down  for  Cotton,  Up  for  Cigarettes 


COTTON  MARKETING  MARGINS  DROP 
6 PERCENT  SINCE  1948 


10 

O-J 1 1- 1 1 1— L_ 

1947  1949  1951  1953  1955  1957 


FAR  M 

ER’S  SHARE 

OF  RETAIL 

COST 

l 

A FOR  42  ITEMS  OF  CLOTHING  S HOUSEFURNISHINGS 
♦ PAYMENT  RECEIVED  BV  FARMERS  FOR  LINT  COTTON 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3564-  56  ( 10  ) 


See  Table  97 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


MARKETING  MARGINS  FOR  CIGARETTES 
UP  MORE  THAN  FARM  VALUE 


YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  J.  * RETAILERS  AND  WHOLESALERS. 

° PAYMENT  TO  FARMERS  FOR  TOBACCO  EQUIVALENT  TO  PACKAGE  OF  CICARETTES. 

See  Table  99 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC,  3565-56  ( 101  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Since  1947  all  but  12  to  1 5 percent  of  the  retail  cost  of 
a group  of  common  cotton  articles  has  been  made  up  of 
charges  for  manufacturing  and  other  marketing  services 
embodied  in  the  finished  products.  The  marketing  margin-- 
the  difference  between  the  retail  cost  of  these  articles 
and  the  farm  value  of  the  lint  cotton--rose  rapidly  after 
price  ceilings  were  removed  in  1946,  reaching  a record  in 
1948.  The  farm  value  also  rose  but  less  rapidly.  In  1949 
the  retail  cost,  farm  value,  and  marketing  margin  decreased 
by  about  the  same  proportion.  By  then  consumers  had  caught 
up  on  purchases  deferred  when  cotton  articles  were  scarce. 
In  1950  and  1951  the  farm  value  rose  more  than  the  mar- 
keting margin,  so  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  retail  cost  in- 
creased. Since  1951  the  farm  value  has  declined  more  than 
the  marketing  margin. 


Smokers  paid  4 cents  more  for  a package  of  popular 
brand,  regular  size  cigarettes  in  1955  than  during  1947-49. 
Of  this  increase  tobacco  growers  are  estimated  to  have 
received  an  average  of  0.6  cent.  Federal  and  State  excise 
taxes  increased  1.5  cents.  The  combined  charges  of  re- 
tailers and  jobbers  for  distributing  cigarettes  were  1 cent 
higher,  and  manufacturers*  and  leaf  dealers’  total  charges 
were  up  0.9  cent.  In  1955  excise  taxes  represented  46 
percent  of  the  retail  price;  marketing  charges,  39  percent; 
and  payments  for  tobacco  15  percent.  During  1947-49  taxes 
averaged  47  percent,  marketing  charges  37  percent;  and 
payments  for  tobacco,  16  percent  of  the  retail  price. 
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SECTION 


The  U.  S.  Food  Market 


Survey  Reveals  Patterns  of  U.  S.  Food  Expenditures 


RURAL 

NONFARM 


FARM 


S4.21 


DATA  FOR  SPRING  1955.  FROM  1955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION. 

IN  HOUSEKEEPING  FAMILIES  FOR  FOOD  FOR  HOME  USE  AND  FOR  FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 

See  Table  114 

U.  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3582-  56  ( 101  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Patterns  of  food  expenditures  of  urban,  rural  nonfarm 
and  farm  families  within  each  of  four  regions  are  revealed 
by  the  Survey  of  Household  Food  Consumption,  made  by 
ARS  and  AMS  in  the  spring  of  1955.  For  example,  urban 
housekeeping  families  across  the  whole  country  spent  an 
average  of  $8.90  per  person  per  week  for  food  at  home  and 
for  snacks,  meals,  and  beverages  away  from  home.  The 
rate  of  expenditures  averagedbetween  $9.33  and  $9.63  in  the 
three  Northern  and  Western  regions  but  was  only  $7.02  for 
the  South.  This  reflects  the  lower  level  of  incomes  in  the 
South  and  shows  the  area  of  greatest  potential  increase  in 
food  marketing.  Incomes  have  increased  more  in  the  South 
in  the  last  25  years  than  in  any  other  region.  Rapid  in- 
dustrialization points  the  way  to  future  expansion  of  food 
consumption  and  food  sales. 

The  charts  in  this  section  provide  the  basis  for  com- 
parable analyses  for  other  regions  and  urbanization  groups 
as  well  as  some  commodity  information. 


Food  Expenditures  Per  Person, 
Per  Week,  by  Income 


INCOME  ($  THOUS-)* 


UNDER  2 


2 TO  4 


223 


$4.42 


, U.  S.  AV. 


22 


$6.70 


$10.26 


IN  HOUSEKEEPING  FAMILIES  FOR  FOOD  FOR  HOME  USE  AND  FOR  FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 
^FAMILIES  OF  TWO  OR  MORE , BY  195 4 INCOME  AFTER  INCOME  TAXES.  °FOR  ALL  PEOPLE  SURVEYED. 

See  Table  114 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3583-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Food  Expenditures  Per  Person, 
Per  Week,  by  Region 


NORTH-  ^ 
EAST 


SOUTH 


WEST 


NORTH  ^ 
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$8.91 
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$8.08 


DATA  FOR  SPRING  1955.  FROM  1955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  COHSUMPTIOH. 

IN  HOUSEKEEPING  FAMILIES  FOR  FOOD  FOR  HOME  USE  AND  FOR  FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


See  Table  114 

NEG.  3584-  56  ( 50  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Food  Expenditures  Generally  Lower  in  the  South 


Food  Expenditures,  by  Fam- 
ily Income,  North  Central 


Food  Expenditures,  by  Fam- 
ily Income,  Northeast 


$ PER  WEEK  PER  PERSON 

INCOME  ($  THOUS.) 


* DATA  FOR  SPRING  1955.  FROM  7955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION.  IN  HOUSEKEEPING  FAMILIES 
OF  2 OR  MORE  PERSONS.  FOR  FOOD  FOR  HOME  USE  AND  FOR  FOOD  AND  BEVERACES  AN  AY  FROM  HOME. 
INCOME  IN  1954  AFTER  PAYMENT  OF  INCOME  TAXES. 


$ PER  WEEK  PER  PERSON 


15 


10 


ALL  AREAS 


URBAN 


RURAL 

NONFARM 


^ DAT  A FOR  SPRING  I9SS.  FROM  1955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION.  IN  HOUSEKEEPING  FAMILIES 
OF  2 OR  MORE  PERSONS.  FOR  FOOD  FOR  HOME  USE  AND  FOR  FOOD  AND  BEVERACES  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 
INCOME  IN  19S4  AFTER  PAYMENT  OF  INCOME  TAXES. 


U.,S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3585-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MakKETING  SERVICE 


U.  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3587  - 56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Food  Expenditures,  by 
Family  Income,  West 


Food  Expenditures,  by 
Family  Income,  South 


$ PER  WEEK  PER  PERSON 


♦ DA  T A FOR  SPRING  1955.  FROM  1955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION.  IN  HOUSEKEEPING  FAMILIES 
OF  2 OR  MORE  PERSONS.  FOR  FOOD  FOR  HOME  USE  AND  FOR  FOOD  AND  BEVERACES  A WAY  FROM  HOME. 
INCOME  IN  1954  AFTER  PAYMENT  OF  INCOME  TAXES. 


$ PER  WEEK  PER  PERSON 


* DATA  FOR  SPRING  1955.  FROM  1955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION.  IN  HOUSEKEEPING  FAMILIES 
OF  2 OR  MORE  PERSONS.  FOR  FOOD  FOR  HOME  USE  AND  FOR  FOOD  AND  BEVERACES  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 
INCOME  IN  1954  AFTER  PAYMENT  OF  INCOME  TAXES. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3586-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  makkETING  SERVICE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


ncG.  3588-  56  t IU  | AGRlCULluR  mi.  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Both  Income  and  Urbanization  Affect  the  Food  Market 


U.  S.  Food  Market 
by  Urbanization 


U.  S.  Food  Market 
by  Family  Income 


URBANIZATION  A 


% OF  POPULATION 


I 

FARM 

FAMILIES 


RURAL 

NONFARM 

FAMILIES 

URBAN 

FAMILIES 


DERIVED  FROM  EXPENDITURES  FOR  FOOD  AT  HOME  AND  FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  AWAY  FROM  HOME.  ONE  WEEK. 
SPRING  ?955,  FROM  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION. 

A URBAN  FAMILIES  IN  COMMUNITIES  OF  AT  LEAST  2.500  POPULATION  AND  IN  SUBURBS  OF  LARGE  CITIES.  RURAL 
NONFARM  - - OUTSIDE  URBAN  AREAS  AND  NOT  OPERATING  A FARM. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3601  - 56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


FAMILY  INCOMEA 


% OF  POPULATION0 


1 % OF  FOOD  MARKET  ° 

UNDER 

$2,000  ^ 


$2,000- 

$4,000 

$4,000- 

$6,000 

$6,000 

AND  OVER 


♦ DERIVED  FROM  EXP  ENDITURES  FOR  FOOD  AT  HOME  AND  FOOD  AND  BEVERAGES  AWAY  FROM  HOME.  ONE  WEEK. 

SPRING  1955 . FROM  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION. 

& INCOMES  REPORTED  BY  HOUSEKEEPING  FAMILIES  OF  2 OR  MORE  FOR  1954  AFTER  PAYMENT  OF  INCOME  TAXES. 

O FAMILIES  NOT  REPORTING  INCOMES  AND  SINGLE  INDIVIDUALS  ACCOUNT  FOR  REMAINDER.  ToM©  113 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3602-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Regional  Food  Markets 


by  Family  Income 


PERCENT  OF  FOOD  MARKET* 


UNDER 


$2,000  TO 


$4,000  TO 


$6,000  AND 


DATA  DERIVED  FROM  ONE  WEEK'S  FOOD  EXPENDITURES  IN  SPRING  1955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION. 

INCOMES  OF  HOUSEKEEPING  FAMILIES  OF  2 OR  MORE  IN  1954  AFTER  PAYMENT  OF  INCOME  TAXES. 

FAMILIES  NOT  REPORTING  INCOMES  AND  SINGLE  INDIVIDUALS  ACCOUNT  FOR  REMAINDER  IN  EACH  REGION. 

See  Table  113 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3603-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Urban  families  spend  more  for  food  at  home  and  away 
from  home  than  rural  families  because  they  produce  less 
food  for  their  own  use  and  have  higher  money  incomes. 
Families  living  in  urban  areas  at  some  distance  from 
producing  areas  have  to  buy  more  marketing  services  such 
as  transportation,  storage,  and  multiple  handling  of  foods. 

Higher  income  families  can  afford  to  buy  larger  quantities 
and  better  quality  of  food  commodities.  Also  they  pay  out 
more  money  for  marketing  services  in  the  forms  of  com- 
mercially processed  foods  and  restaurant  prepared  meals, 
snacks,  and  beverages.  Larger  proportions  of  families  with 
higher  incomes  live  in  urban  areas  and  have  more  than 
one  earner.  Likewise,  the  average  size  of  family  runs  larger 
in  higher  income  groups.  Larger  families  are  likely  to 
have  more  than  one  income  earner. 

Southern  families  of  two  or  more  with  money  incomes 
under  $4,000  (in  1954)  accounted  for  half  of  food  and  meal 
purchases  in  that  area  in  one  week  in  the  spring  of  1955, 
but  they  included  62  percent  of  the  population.  The  South 
has  the  highest  proportions  of  farm  and  rural  nonfarm 
families,  and  they  are  larger  in  size  than  in  other  areas. 
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Here  Is  the  Household  Market  for  Four  Product  Groups 


Household  Market 
for  Meats 


Household  Market  for  Dairy 
Products,  Excluding  Butter 


% OF  U.  S.  MARKET 
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DATA  FOR  SPRING  1955.  F RON  7955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  DERIVED  FROM  EXPENSE 
FOR  FOOD  PURCHASED  FOR  HOME  USE  BY  HOUSEKEEPING  HOUSEHOLDS. 


DATA  FOR  SPRING  7955.  FROM  7955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION.  DERIVED  FROM  EXPENSE 

FOR  FOOD  PURCHASED  FOR  HOME  USE  BY  HOUSEKEEPING  HOUSEHOLDS  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  3590-  56  ( 70)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  3589-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Household  Market  for 
Fats  and  Oils 


% OF  U.  S.  MARKET 
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Household  Market  for 
Poultry  and  Eggs 
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DATA  FOR  SPRING  7955.  FROM  7955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION.  DERIVED  FROM  EXPENSE 
FOR  FOOD  PURCHASED  FOR  HOME  USE  BY  HOUSEKEEPING  HOUSEHOLDS. 


DATA  FOR  SPRING  7955.  FROM  7955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  DERIVED  FROM  EXPENSE 
FOR  FOOD  PURCHASED  FOR  HOME  USE  BY  HOUSEKEEPING  HOUSEHOLDS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3591  - 56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3592-56(10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Here  Is  the  Household  Market  for  Four  Product  Groups 


Household  Market  for  Vegetables 
Including  Potatoes 


Household  Market 
for  Fruits 
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DATA  FOR  SPRING  1955.  FROM  1955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION.  DERIVED  FROM  EXPENSE 
FOR  FOOD  PURCHASED  FOR  HOME  USE  BY  HOUSEKEEPING  HOUSEHOLDS. 


DATA  FOR  SPRING  1955.  FROM  1955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION.  DERIVED  FROM  EXPENSE 
FOR  FOOD  PURCHASED  FOR  HOME  USE  BY  HOUSEKEEPING  HOUSEHOLDS. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3594-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3593-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Household  Market  for 
Sugars  and  Sweets 
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DATA  FOR  SPRING  195S.  FROM  1955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION.  DERIVED  FROM  EXPENSE 
FOR  FOOD  PURCHASED  FOR  HOME  USE  BY  HOUSEKEEPING  HOUSEHOLDS . 


Household  Market  for  Cereal 
and  Bakery  Products 
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DATA  FOR  SPRING  1 955.  FROM  1955  SURVEY  OF  HOUSEHOLD  FOOD  CONSUMPTION.  DERIVED  FROM  EXPENSE 
FOR  FOOD  PURCHASED  FOR  HOME  USE  BY  HOUSEKEEPING  HOUSEHOLDS. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3595-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3596-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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SECTION 


The  Farm  Commodities 


Cut  in  Wheat  Carryover  Likely  This  Year  and  Next 


Allotments  and  Quotas  Reduce 
Wheat  Production  Since  7953 


MIL.  ACRES 


Total  seeded  - 


1935  1945  1955 


DATA  FOR  YEAR  OF  HARVEST  DATA  FOR  19S6  ARE  SEPTEMBER  1 ESTIMATES 

See  Table  33 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  650A  - 56  (9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Gain  in  Wheat  Carryover  in  7955-56 
Smallest  in  4 Years 


YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  ° INCLUDES  TERRITORIAL  AND  MILITARY  FOOD  USE 

* INCLUDES  FLOUR  MILLED  FROM  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  ONLY  J956  DATA  ARE  SEPTEMBER  ESTIMATES 

See  Table  39 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1016A-56(9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Wheat  Prices  Near  Loan  Level 
During  Most  of  Last  8 Years 


The  carryover  of  wheat  on  July  1,  1956,  though  a record 
1,030  million  bushels,  was  only  4 million  bushels  above  a 
year  earlier.  This  was'  the  first  year  since  1952-53  that 
the  carryover  did  not  increase  substantially. 

Prospects  are  good  for  a reduction  in  stocks  in  the  1956- 
57  and  1957-58  marketing  years.  While  the  1956  crop  was 
up  slightly  from  1955,  exports  are  expected  to  increase 
and  the  carryover  July  1,  1957  probably  will  be  smaller 
than  a year  earlier.  With  acreage  allotments  and  quotas 
in  effect  and  the  Soil  Bank  in  operation,  the  1957  crop  is 
likely  to  be  down  substantially  from  1956,  resulting  in  a 
large  reduction  in  the  carryover  by  July  1,  1958. 

Wheat  prices  to  farmers  are  expected  to  average  about 
at  the  support  level  of  $2.00  in  1956-57.  The  average  for 
1955-56  was  $1.98,  10  cents  below  the  support.  The  increase 
is  expected  to  result  from  the  new  export  program,  dry 
conditions  in  the  southwest  during  planting  time  for  1957 
winter  wheat,  and  the  prospect  thatthe  Soil  Bank  will  reduce 
production. 
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Sharp  Reduction  in  Rice  Stocks  Expected  This  Year 


Large  Exports  Expected  To  Rice  Production  Declines  as 

Reduce  Rice  Carryover  Acreage  Is  Cut  by  Allotments 


MARKETING  YEAR  flcCI*  ‘INC 
* IN  TERMS  OF  ROUGH  0 IN 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


'"Cl 1 See  Tabl  e 35 

CLUOES  TERRITORIAL  AND  MILITARY  FOOD  USE 

NEG.  1408-  56  (9  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


1930  1940  1950  1930  1940  1950 

See  Tabl e 34 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  of  agriculture 


NEG.  1407-56  (9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  5ERVICE 


The  greatly  increased  rice  exports  in  prospect  are  ex- 
pected to  reduce  materially  the  record  carryover  of  rice 
by  the  end  of  the  1956-57  marketing  year.  The  carryover  on 
August  1,  1956  was  estimated  at  about  34.6  million  hun- 
dredweight, which  together  with  the  crop  estimated  at  about 
45.3  million  hundredweight  in  October  and  imports  of 
about  0.3  million  results  in  total  supplies  of  about  80.2 
million  hundredweight.  This  is  almost  as  large  as  the 
record  supply  in  1955-56.  Of  the  total  carryover,  about 
24.7  million  hundredweight  were  owned  by  the  CCC. 

The  greatly  increased  United  States  rice  exports  in 
prospect  reflect  a material  change  in  the  world  rice 
situation.  Surpluses,  which  accumulated  in  exporting  coun- 
tries during  1954-55  have  now  largely  been  eliminated. 
Through  a combination  of  various  programs  to  increase 
both  domestic  use  and  exports,  practically  all  of  the  rice 
owned  by  the  CCC  has  now  been  committed. 

Rice  prices  to  farmers  in  1956-57  are  expected  to 
average  at  or  above  the  $4.57  national  average  loan  rate. 


Rice  Prices  in  September  About 
at  National  Loan  Rate 


* FOR  1943.  1944  AND  1946  NO  SUPPORT  RATES  ANNOUNCED  BY  MONTHS.  YEAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST 

See  Table  54 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1*51-  54(10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  itRVlCE 
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Cotton  Carryover  Likely  To  Decline  in  1956-57 


Reduced  7956  Cotton  Crop  Below 
Probable  Disappearance 


YEAH  BEGINNING  AUGUST  DATA  ARE  FOR  RUNNING  BALES  * FORECAST 

See  Table  40 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1061-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  StRVlCI 


Cotton  Yields  Under  1955 
Record  but  Still  High 


Cotton  Use  Per  Person  Down  as 
Manmade  Fibers  Increase 


Farm  Prices  for  Cotton 
Stay  Close  to  Support 


POUNDS 


: 1930-34  : 1940-44  : 1950-54°  : 

1925-29  1935-39  1945-49  1955° 


* WOOL,  FLAX,  AND  SILK  ° ? R E L I M I N A R Y 

See  Table  42 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  498  -56  ( 3 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


BY  MONTHS.  YEAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST  * AVERAGE  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 

*BASIS  MIDDLING  7/8-IN.  STAPLE,  AV.  LOCATION  c Til  OO 

iee  liable  Jo 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1011A-56(10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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U.  S.  Cotton  Exports  Low  in  1955-56 


Disappearance  of  cotton  in  1956-57  probably  will  exceed 
production  for  the  first  time  since  1951-52.  Exports  are 
expected  to  be  far  above  the  low  1955-56  level  because  of 
reduced  U.  S.  export  prices  (about  6 1/2  cents  below  the 
CCC  support  level),  and  the  sharp  decline  in  stocks  of 
cotton  abroad  during  1955-56.  Use  of  cotton  by  domestic 
mills  in  1956-57  is  expected  to  total  close  to  that  of  the 
previous  year.  Domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  per 
person  has  trended  downward  over  the  last  5 years  but 
population  growth  has  kept  the  total  at  an  average  of 
around  9 million  bales  per  year. 

The  1956  cotton  crop  was  estimated  as  of  October  1, 
1956  to  be  about  1 1/2  million  bales  below  the  1955  crop. 
Yield  per  acre  in  1956  declined  from  the  1955  peak  but  was 
still  higher  than  in  any  other  year.  Acreage  harvested  in 
1956  was  below  1955  and  the  smallest  since  1882.  Prices 
received  by  farmers  for  cotton  have  remained  close  to  CCC 
loan  rates  the  last  4 years. 


Exports  of  cotton  have  declined  in  all  but  one  of  the  years 
since  1951-52.  The  1955-56  total  of  2.2  million  bales  was 
less  than  half  the  1951-52  figure  of  5 1/2  million.  As  ex- 
ports have  declined,  the  U.  S.  share  of  the  world  cotton 
market  dropped  from  47  percent  in  1951-52  to  30  percent 
in  1953  and  about  20  percent  in  1955-56. 

The  world  supply  of  cotton  has  increased  each  year 
since  1950,  and  is  now  at  the  highest  level  on  record.  Al- 
though the  acreage  of  cotton  abroad  declined  in  1956 
from  1955,  yields  are  expected  to  increase  and  the  1956 
crop  probably  will  be  larger  than  the  1955  crop.  The  carry- 
over abroad  declined  from  1955  to  1956,  but  this  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  stocks  in  the  U.  S. 


World  Supply  Up 


U.  S.  Shore  of  World  Cotton 
Market  Drops  Over  Long-Run 


15 


10 


L.  BALES  * 

1 

World  total 

gr\A^ 

V 

I»lll 

llllll  i , i , 

930 


1940  1950 

* 500  POUNDS  CROSS  WEIGHT 


1960 

See  Table  43 


U.  $.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.  3509-  56(9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


World  Cotton  Supply  Sets 
New  Record  in  7955-56 


1930  1940  1950 

YEAR  BEGINNING  AUGUST 

U.  5.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1060-56(9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

See  Table  36 


Output  of  Food  Fats  Up  but  Big  Exports  Cut  Stocks 


Exports  of  Food  Fats  Set  Carryover  of  Food  Fats  Down 

Another  Record  in  7955-56  Sharply  Last  2 Years 


Foreign  markets  have  become  an  increasingly  important 
outlet  for  United  States  fats  and  oils  in  excess  of  domestic 
requirements  and  are  expected  to  continue  so  in  1956-57. 
Economic  activity  is  high  in  major  market  areas,  such  as 
Western  Europe,  the  population  is  growing  and  the  standard 
of  living  has  improved.  Sales  for  foreign  currency  under 
the  P.L.  480  programs  will  continue  to  stimulate  exports. 

Heavy  exports  have  greatly  reduced  carryover  stocks 
of  food  fats  and  oils  the  last  two  seasons.  However,  produc- 
tion has  increased  and  the  total  supply  of  food  fats  in  the 
marketing  year  which  began  October  1,  1956  will  be  about 
as  large  as  in  1955-56.  Smaller  supplies  of  cottonseed  oil, 
lard  and  butter  will  be  offset  by  increased  output  of  soy- 
bean oil.  Supplies  will  continue  well  in  excess  of  probable 
domestic  use  and  exports  in  1956-57  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue high. 


Production  of  Food  Fats  Continues 
Uptrend  in  7956-57 


ol - — l_ [_____ — L i i 1 — ■ 

1949  1951  1953  1955 


YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER  1956  IS  FORECAST 

See  Table  47 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1911-56(10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Soybean,  Flaxseed  Output  Up  but  Peanut  Crop  Is  Down 


Soybean  Marketings  Up  Sharply, 
Prices  Near  U.  S.  Farm  Average 


Output  of  Virginia  Peanuts  Up — 
Total  U.  S.  Crop  Down 


|U. 


MIL.  LB. 


1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956 


S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  3459  - 56  (8)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

See  Table  45 


Increased  7956  Flaxseed  Crop 
Again  Exceeds  Domestic  Use 


YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  * INCLUDES  FLAXSEED  EOUIV.  OF  LINSEED  OIL  ° EXCLUDES  CRUSNINCS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  853-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

See  Table  46 

Farm  marketings  of  soybeans  have  increased  sharply 
since  1949  due  to  expanded  acreage  and  production  while 
marketings  of  all  commodities  remained  relatively  stable. 
Soybeans  marketings  in  1956-57  are  expected  to  rise 
further  because  of  the  record  1956  crop.  Soybean  farm 
prices  as  a percent  of  parity  have  tended  to  follow  the 
decline  in  the  general  level  of  farm  prices  while  corn 
prices  have  dropped  substantially  more. 

Supplies  of  flaxseed  in  1956-57  will  be  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  Smaller  beginning  stocks  will  be  offset  by 
the  second  largest  crop  on  record.  Domestic  uses  may 
take  about  one-half  of  the  total  supply.  United  States  export 
prospects  in  1956-57  are  not  as  good  as  in  1955  because  of 
increased  quantities  available  from  other  countries. 

Production  of  1956  crop  peanuts  will  be  down  slightly, 
but  prospective  supplies  are  above  domestic  requirements. 
Production  of  peanuts  in  the  Virginia-Carolina  area  is 
expected  to  be  about  one-third  greater  than  last  year,  but 
slightly  smaller  in  the  Southeast.  In  the  Southwest,  produc- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  down  sharply. 

Peanut  production  in  the  Va.-N.C.  area  declined  each 
season  during  1952-55,  and  CCC  acquired  negligible  quan- 
tities under  the  price  support  program.  Except  for  1954, 
CCC  acquired  substantial  quantities  of  other  types. 
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Feed  Grain  Carryover  To  Continue  Upward  in  1956-57 


Acreages  of  Feed  Grains 
Down  From  1955  Levels 


1949  1951  1953  1955  1957 


* HARVESTED  FOR  GRAIN  1956  ACREAGES  PRELIMINARY 

See  Table  50 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  4039-56  (9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Moderate  reductions  in  acreages  of  each  of  the  four 
feed  grains  in  1956  resulted  in  a total  reduction  of  8 million 
acres,  or  5 percent,  from  the  large  acreage  planted  in 
1955.  Production  also  was  smaller  than  last  year,  but 
mounting  carryover  stocks  increased  the  total  feed  con- 
centrate supply  slightly  above  last  year  to  a new  record 
high,  both  in  total  and  per  animal  unit.  The  1956  production 
of  feed  grains  appears  more  than  adequate  for  1956-57 
requirements,  and  a further  increase  in  carryover  is  in 
prospect  at  the  close  of  1956-57.  Carryover  stocks  of 
feed  grains  have  more  than  doubled  since  1952,  reflecting 
large  quantities  going  under  the  price  support  program, 
particularly  corn  and  sorghum  grains. 


Higher  Stocks  Keep  Feed  Supply  at 
Peak,  Despite  Cut  in  Output 


Feed  Grain  Carryover  More 
Than  Doubles  in  4 Years 


1940 


1945 


1950 


1955 


1960 


1956  BASED  ON  OCT.  1 INDICATIONS  CORN  AND  SORGHUM  GRAINS  OCT.  1,  OATS  AND  BARLEY  JULY  1 

* UNDER  LOAN  OR  OWNED  BY  CCC 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


See  Table  49 

NEG.  10  59  A - 56  ( 1C  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


1949-53  AV  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 


STOCKS  OF  CORN  AND  SORGHUM  GRAIN  ON  OCTOBER  1;  OATS  AND  BARLEY  JULY  Table  48 

1957  BASED  ON  PROSPECTS  FOR  PRODUCTION  AND  DISAPPEARANCE  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1956 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3537-  56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Corn  Supply  a Record,  Other  Feed  Grains  Reduced 


The  total  supply  of  corn  for  1956-57  is  at  an  all  time 
high  of  over  4.5  billion  bushels,  about  a sixth  larger  than 
the  1949-53  average.  Although  the  1956  acreage  planted  to 
corn  fell  below  80  million  acres  for  tlTe  first  time  in  more 
than  60  years,  the  yield  per  acre  set  a new  record  and  the 
crop  was  second  only  to  the  1948  high.  Stocks  of  corn 
have  increased  each  of  the  past  4 years  and  a further  in- 
crease is  in  prospect  in  1956-57.  The  bulk  of  the  big  corn 
stocks  are  owned  by  CCC  or  under  loan.  Combined  supplies 
of  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grains  declined  15  percent 
from  the  record  level  of  1955-56  as  production  of  the  3 
grains  dropped  sharply  from  high  levels  of  the  last  year. 
After  declining  to  the  lowest  levels  in  recent  years,  feed 
grain  prices  advanced  sharply  and  high  protein  feeds 
moderately  in  the  1955-56  feeding  season.  Big  supplies  of 
feed  grains  and  high  protein  feeds,  particularly  corn  and 
soybean  meal,  will  continue  to  have  a depressing  influence 
on  feed  prices. 


Both  Production  and  Stocks  Up 
as  Corn  Supply  Increases 


BIL.  BU. 


1949-53  AV.  1954  1955  1956 

YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER  * UNDER  LOAN  OR  ONNED  3Y  CCC  1*56  BA  IE  D ON  INDICA  TION  IN  OCTOBER 

See  Table  52 

I.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1828-  56  ( 10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICc 


Feed  Prices  Rise  but  Are 
Below  Most  Recent  Years 


Smaller  Crops  Cut  Supplies  of 
Oats,  Barley,  Sorghum  Grain 


FIGURES  ARE 
MIL.  TONS 


Sorghum 


1949-53 

AV. 


1953  1954  1955  1956 


OATS  AND  BARLEY  JULY  I STOCKS  PLUS  PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTS. 

SORGHUM  CRAIN:  OCT.  I STOCKS  PLUS  PRODUCTION 
1956  BASED  ON  OCT.  I INDICATIONS 

See  Table  53 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  3609-  56  ( 10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Hog  Output  Down  in  1956,  Cattle  and  Sheep  Change  Little 


After  2 years  of  increase,  pig  crops  turned  down  in 
1956.  The  spring  crop  was  reduced  8 percent,  and  producers 
expected  on  June  1 to  cut  fall  farrowings  7 percent. 

Cattle  numbers  on  January  1,  1956  edged  upward  to  a 
new  high  of  97.5  million,  and  a calf  crop  of  43.3  million-- 
slightly  more  than  in  1955--was  in  view  July  1.  Sheep 
numbers  on  farms  January  1 were  down  1 percent,  but  the 
1956  lamb  crop  was  up  1 percent. 

Cattle  slaughter  through  mid-fall  indicated  that  cow 
numbers  would  be  maintained  well  but  that  the  previous 
year’s  sharp  increase  in  numbers  of  young  slaughter  cattle 
would  not  be  repeated.  The  January  1957  inventory  of  steers 
might  be  down  a little,  and  fewer  will  be  of  heavy  weight. 
Calf  numbers,  however,  may  increase.  Overall  cattle  trends 
are  almost  stable. 

There  are  some  signs  that  sheep  numbers  may  soon 
start  climbing.  The  only  recent  trend  has  been  a shift  from 
West  to  East. 

Pig  crops  seldom  turn  upward  after  a single  year’s 
decline.  In  1957,  however,  they  may  at  least  hold  close  to 
1956. 


Pi$  Craps  Down  8 Percent  in  1956, 
C alt  and  Lamb  Crops  Up  Sli$htly 


Nation's  Cattle  Herd  Stabilizes 
at  Hi$hest  Level  on  Record 


Sheep  Numbers  Increase  in  East, 
U.  S.  Total  About  Steady 


1880  1900  1920  1940  1960 

*HEIFERS  4 CALVES  NOT  FOR  MILK,  AND  ALL  STEERS  4 BULLS  02  YRS.  4 OLDER  NOT  FOR  MILK 


*C OWS  4 HEIFERS  2 YRS.  4 OLDER  FOR  MILK  DATA  FOR  1956  ARE  PRELIMINARY 

See  Table  56 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  430A-56(2)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


* 11  WESTERN  STATES  AND  S.  QAK.  DATA  FOR  1956  ARE  PRELIMINARY 

See  Table  59 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  431-  S6  (2)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Meat  Production  Passes  All-Time  Peak  in  1956 


Meat  Output  Hits  New  High  in  J956 
Despite  Drop  in  Ending  Months 

BIL 


20 
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C ARC  A$S  WEICHT  EQUIVALENT  OF  NEAT  PRODUCED  PROM  ALL  SLAUGHTER  * EXCLUDES  LARD 

,«.p«TL .pom.ir  See  Table  55 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1698  - 56  ( 7)  AGRICULTUR  A L M ARK  E TING  SERVICE 


Production  of  meat  in  1956  has  risen  to  a new  high.  Con- 
sumption per  person  may  exceed  to  161  pounds  of  1955  by 
at  least  2 pounds.  The  increase  is  in  beef  consumption,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  up  to  a new  high  of  83  1/2  pounds.  Pork 
consumption  for  the  year  may  remain  at  66  pounds,  the 
same  as  in  1955. 

While  the  year’s  total  meat  output  will  surpass  1955, 
the  uptrend  ended  late  in  the  year.  Fewer  spring  pigs  saved 
brought  smaller  pork  output  and  less  total  meat  in  closing 
months. 

Meat  production  in  1957  will  likely  fall  short  of  the  1956 
record,  as  both  beef  and  pork  output  may  be  off  a bit,  but  it 
will  still  be  very  large. 

The  retail  value  of  meat  consumed  decreased  in  19  55  and 
1956,  and  bears  a lower  relation  to  consumers’  incomes 
than  it  did  several  years  ago. 


Meat  Consumption  Per  Person  Up  as 
Beef  Hits  83V2-Pound  High 


Expenditures  for  Meat 
Edge  Lower  in  7956 


* EXCLUDING  LARD  1956  DATA  ARE  PARTLY  FORECAST 

See  Table  57 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  425-56(7)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


* DISPOSABLE  INCOME  PER  PERSON 

NEG.  1909-  56  (9) 


See  Table  60 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Meat  Animal  Prices  Recover  From  Lows 


Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  for  Hogs 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  Or  AGRICULTURE  N EG.  3478  - 56  ( 10  ) AGRICULTUR  AL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  for  Lambs 


Prices  Received  by  Farmers 
for  Beef  Cattle 


* PARITY  PRICE  BASED  ON  NEW  FORMULA  BEGINNING  JANUARY  1950 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3477-  56(10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Under  pressure  of  heavy  slaughter  supplies,  prices  of 
meat  animals  dropped  in  late  1955  to  the  lowest  since  war- 
time controls  ended.  By  early  fall  of  1956,  substantial 
recovery  had  been  made.  Prices  will  likely  remain  above 
their  low  mark  of  1955. 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  will  probably  decline  seasonally 
this  winter  but  are  not  expected  to  drop  as  low  as  last 
winter.  Prices  of  feeder  cattle  will,  as  usual,  respond  to 
actual  levels  of  prices  for  fed  cattle.  Cattle  production 
and  beef  output  are  so  large,  however,  that  beef  cattle 
prices  are  likely  to  hold  at  around  their  level  of  the  last 
3 years. 

Prices  of  hogs  will  continue  higher  than  a year  before 
well  into  1957,  and  perhaps  through  most  of  the  year. 

Prices  of  lambs  will  respond  to  strengthened  prices  of 
other  meat  animals,  and  may  average  a little  higher  through 
the  spring  of  1956  than  the  previous  year. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Wool  Output  Stable — Mill  Use  and  Imports  Up 


7956  Wool  Production  Near  Use  of  Apparel  and  Carpet 

1955  Level — Imports  Rise  Wool  Increases 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEC.  618B-S6(9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


The  rate  of  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  this  year  sug- 
gests little  change  in  stock  sheep  numbers  and  wool  pro- 
duction in  1957.  The  quantity  shorn  this  year  is  estimated 
to  be  less  than  1 percent  below  1955. 

Mill  use  of  both  apparel  and  carpet  wool  this  year  has 
been  well  above  1955.  This  is  the  second  increase  in  suc- 
cession. Imports  of  both  dutiable  and  duty-free  wool  early 
this  year  also  were  up  for  the  second  year.  With  CCC  sales 
substantially  above  last  year,  more  domestic  wool  moved 
into  consumption  than  in  1955. 

Farmers’  gross  income  from  the  sheep  enterprise  in- 
creased in  1956  for  the  first  time  in  4 years.  The  gain  re- 
sulted from  Government  payments  to  producers  under  the 
Incentive  Payments  Program.  These  payments  were  for 
wool  and  lambs  and  yearlings  sold  by  producers  during  the 
April  1955-March  1956  marketing  year.  Cash  receipts  from 
shorn  wool  this  season  probably  will  be  below  1955-56. 

The  incentive  levels  for  1957  under  the  wool  program 
are  the  same  as  those  in  1955  and  1956. 


Government  Payments  Boost 
Gross  Income  From  Sheep 


See  Table  66 
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Consumption  Up  but  Milk  Production  Still  Exceeds  Use 


Consumption  Per  Person  Up 
Slightly  in  Recent  Years 


By  keeping  better  quality  milk  cows  and  taking  better 
care  of  them,  farmers  have  raised  milk  output  to  new 
highs  despite  reduction  in  total  number  of  cows.  The  num- 
ber of  farms  keeping  milk  cows  has  declined  but  the  aver- 
age size  of  herds  has  increased. 

In  the  past  15  years,  production  of  milk  has  increased 
in  all  regions  except  the  West  North  Central  and  South 
Central.  This  shift  in  production  is  associated  partly  with 
the  decline  in  demand  for  milk  fat  and  the  increase  in  de- 
mand for  fluid  milk.  Consumption  of  milk  solids -not-fat 
per  person  has  risen  steadily. 

In  recent  years  production  of  milk  has  exceeded  com- 
mercial utilization  at  equivalent  of  support  prices  and  CCC 
has  purchased  substantial  quantities  to  maintain  prices. 
With  higher  price  support  levels  and  some  increase  in  total 
utilization,  prices  to  farmers  turned  slightly  upward  this 
year.  With  farmers’  milk  sales  at  new  highs,  cash  receipts 
from  dairying  will  be  about  10  percent  above  1955,  and 
close  to  the  1952  record  of  4.6  billion  dollars.  Farmers’ 
milk  sales  probably  will  increase  further  in  1957. 


Use  of  Solids-Not-Fat  Trends 
Up — Milk  Fat, Below  Prewar 


Milk  Production  Exceeds  Com- 
mercial Use  Since  1952 
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Dairy  Receipts  Up  as  Output  and  Prices  Rise 


More  Milk  Per  Cow  Raises  Output, 
Despite  Fewer  Cows 


Milk  Production  Increases 
in  All  but  Two  Regions 


BIL.  LB. 


7oOF  N ATL  E N C W N C S ATI  S CENT  WESTERN 


u s 16  18  28  30  25  22  6 7 13  II  12  12 

T<-,TAL  See  Table  63 
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Prices  Received  by  Farmers 
Advance  Slightly  in  7956 


Higher  Prices,  Larger  Sales 
Boost  Dairy  Cash  Receipts 
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Specialization  Increasing  in  Poultry  Industry 


Increasing  Proportion  of  Hatcheries  Are  Larger 

Layers  in  Larger  Flocks  and  Fewer 


% OF  U.S.  LAYERS 


195C  1954 


1954  DATA  NOT  PRECISELY  COMPARABLE  WITH  EARLIER  YEARS,  TO  EXTENT  SHOWN 
BY  INDISTINCT  BREAKS  BETWEEN  FLOCK  SIZES 

See  Table  74 
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See  Table  71 
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Every  sector  of  the  poultry  industry  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly specialized.  Flocks  of  over  400  layers  now  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  of  the  eggs  sold  from  farms 
compared  with  only  about  one -third  in  1950.  The  total  num- 
ber of  laying  flocks  declined  from  4.2  million  in  1950  to 
3.4  million  in  19  54.  Egg  production  was  about  the  same  in 
1954  as  in  1950,  though  the  number  of  layers  was  down 
about  8 percent. 

Poultry  meat  production  is  even  more  specialized  than 
egg  production.  According  to  the  Census  of  Agriculture, 

49.000  farms  sold  more  than  1,000  broilers  each  in  1954. 
The  number  of  farms  raising  turkeys  in  1954  was  170,000; 

24.000  less  than  in  1949,  but  total  output  was  larger  in  the 
later  year. 

The  pressure  to  increase  total  income  has  led  many 
poultrymen  to  expand  their  enterprises,  even  though  poultry- 
product/feed  price  ratios  have  been  trending  lower.  As  far 
as  total  capacity  is  concerned,  this  expansion  has  more  than 
offset  the  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  flocks  or 
ente  rprises. 


Poultry-Product/Feed  Price  Ratios 
Trend  Down  in  Long-Run 


* POUNDS  OF  POULTRY  RATION  THAT  COULD  BE  BOUGHT  WITH  A DOZEN  EGGS  OR  A POUND  OF  TURKEY 
® POUNDS  OF  BROILER  MASH  THAT  COULD  BE  BOUGHT  WITH  A POUND  OF  BROILER  &19S6  ESTIMATE 

See  Table  69 
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Poultry  Output  Up  Faster  than  Population,  Eggs  Lag 


Poultry  Meat  Production  Consumption  of  Poultry  Products 

Continues  Sharp  Uptrend  at  High  Levels 


*READY  TO  COOK 

See  Table  72 
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Eggs,  Poultry  Cheaper  Than 
Prewar  in  1947-49  Dollars 


1935 


1945 


1955 


1935 


1945 


1955 


* ANNUAL  AVERAGE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 
O CURRENT  DOLLARS  ADJUSTED  BY  CONSUMERS'  PRICE  INDEX 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


See  Table  70 
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Greater  efficiency  in  the  conversion  of  feed  and  labor 
to  meat  and  eggs  has  favored  the  expansion  of  broiler, 
turkey  and  egg  output.  The  expansion  is  likely  to  continue, 
despite  the  general  reduction  in  the  product/feed  price 
ratios. 

Production  oL  poultry  meat  in  1956  is  supporting  con- 
sumption per  person  at  record  levels,  but  consumption  of 
eggs  is  down  slightly  from  5 years  ago.  In  1947-49  dollars, 
prices  of  poultry  products  are  now  cheaper  than  before 
the  war. 

Larger  enterprises  are  probably  in  a better  position  to 
use  innovations  leading  to  greater  efficiency.  On  the  other 
hand,  specialized  producers  have  fewer  alternatives  to 
which  their  resources  can  be  diverted.  Also,  they  are  more 
likely  to  receive  outside  financial  backing  when  prices 
are  relatively  low  than  are  smaller  enterprises.  As  a 
result,  the  larger  producers  probably  are  slower  to  make 
production  cuts  when  reduced  market  prices  indicate  this 
to  be  the  desirable  course  for  the  industry. 
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Fruit  Use  Per  Person  Declines  but  Total  Holds  Up 


Fruit  Prices  Now  Average 
Near  All-Commodity  Level 


Received  by  (iroivers 


♦ COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES  FOR  FRESH  MARKET  7956  - AV ER AGE  FOR  JULY  - SEPT EMB ER 

° OR  ANGES,  GRAPEFRUIT.  LEMONS.  APPLES.  PEARS.  PEACHES.  AND  STRAWBERRIES 

See  Table  73 
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Deciduous  Fruit  Output  Trends 
Lower — Less  Is  Used  Fresh 


See  Table  75 
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Use  of  Fruit  Per  Person  Down 
but  Frozen  Products  Increase 
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* CIVILIAN  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON.  FRFSH  EQUIVALENT  BASIS 


See  Table  83 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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Following  the  end  of  World  War  II,  prices  received  by 
growers  for  fruit  declined  considerably,  those  for  vegetables 
tended  to  maintain  their  wartime  level,  while  those  for  all 
farm  products  increased  further.  During  the  past  few  years, 
prices  for  all  farm  products  and  vegetables  declined  while 
those  of  fruit  increased.  In  1956  prices  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  increased  while  those  for  all  farm  products 
held  steady,  with  the  result  that  these  prices  in  1956  were 
close  to  the  same  level. 

Total  production  of  deciduous  fruits  has  trended  slightly 
downward  over  the  past  decade.  Over  the  same  years,  use 
of  fruit  in  fresh  form  also  has  declined  while  that  of  proc- 
essed has  tended  to  hold  steady.  In  1955,  about  61  percent 
of  the  crop  was  processed. 

During  the  past  decade,  per  capita  consumption  of  all 
fresh  and  processed  fruit  combined  on  a fresh  equivalent 
basis  declined  moderately.  A sharp  increase  in  consumption 
of  frozen  fruits  and  fruit  joices  was  more  than  offset  by 
declines  in  canned,  dried,  and  fresh.  Even  thoughper  capita 
consumption  of  all  fruits  combined  declined,  total  con- 
sumption of  fruit  did  not  change  greatly  because  of  the 
increase  in  population. 
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Canned  and  Frozen  Fruit  Packs  Increasing  Rapidly 


Canned  Fruit  Pack  More  Than 
Doubles  in  20  Years 


U.  S.  PACKS  INCLUDING  CHERRIES  AND  OLIVES  IN  BRINE  AND  EXCLUDING  HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE 

See  Table  77 
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Strawberries,  Cherries  Lead 
Sharp  Rise  in  Frozen  Pack 


MIL.  LB.  “ 


The  pack  of  canned  fruits  (excluding  juices)  has  more 
than  doubled  over  the  past  two  decades.  Increases  were 
general  among  the  major  fruits.  Peaches  comprised  29 
percent  of  the  record  pack  in  1955.  Apples  and  applesauce 
combined,  the  second  largest  item,  made  up  1 5 percent  of 
the  pack  that  year. 

Output  of  frozen  fruits  and  berries  (excluding  citrus 
juices  beginning  1945)  increased  more  than  six-fold  from 
1937  to  1955.  Most  of  the  increase  since  1947  has  consisted 
of  strawberries  and  cherries.  In  1955,  strawberries  com- 
prised 41  percent  of  the  total  pack,  and  cherries,  the  second 
largest  item,  made  up  17  percent. 

Total  production  of  dried  fruits  trended  upward  from 
1929  to  a record  high  in  1943,  then  declined  largely  as  a 
result  of  decreases  in  prunes  and  other  dried  fruits,  except 
raisins.  Output  of  raisins  has  been  marked  by  large  year- 
to-year  fluctuations  in  volume.  In  1955,  raisins  made  up 
51  percent  of  the  total  pack  and  prunes  31  percent. 


Production  of  Dried  Fruits 
Has  Declined  Since  1943 


THOUS.  TONS  * 


930  1935  1940  1945  1950  1955 


* NATURAL  CONDITION 

See  Table  78 
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Vegetable  Use  Per  Person  Stable — Processing  Gains 


Vegetable  Consumption  Per  Person 
Fifth  Above  Prewar 


CIVU  IAN  CONSUMPTION.  FRESH  EQUIVALENT  BASIS  * EXCLUDING  MELONS 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  3551  - 56  ( 9)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

See  Table  80 


Growth  in  Processing 
Rapid  for  5 Items 


Civilians  are  eating  considerably  more  commercially 
produced  vegetables  per  person  than  15  to  20  years  ago. 
Consumption  of  fresh  and  processed  vegetables  per  person 
(fresh  weight  equivalent)  increased  from  an  average  of  171 
pounds  in  1937-39  to  207  in  1953-55,  an  increase  of  21 
percent.  Most  of  the  up-trend  occurred  in  the  1940’s.  Since 
1950  consumption  per  person  has  remained  relatively 
stable.  Consumption  per  person  is  now  below  that  of  1945-46 
when  record  levels  were  reached,  largely  as  a result  of 
factors  generated  by  the  war.  But  total  consumption  is 
moderately  higher  because  of  the  growth  in  population. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  per  capita-vegetable  consumption 
over  prewar  levels  has  been  in  processed  items.  In  1953-55 
canned  and  frozen  vegetables  accounted  for  43  percent  of 
total  consumption  compared  with  only  33  percent  in  1937-39. 

For  every  major  vegetable,  except  corn,  consumption  in 
processed  form  now  makes  up  a larger  percent  of  the  total 
than  in  the  prewar  period.  The  growth  has  been  especially 
rapid  for  asparagus,  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  broccoli  and 
spinach.  With  improving  processing  technology,  the  growth 
of  the  frozen  food  industry  and  increasing  emphasis  on 
convenience  for  housewives,  processing  is  likely  to  continue 
to  increase  in  importance. 


Larger  Share  of  Vegetables 
Consumed  Is  Processed 


CIVILIAN  CONSUMPTION,  FRESH  EQUIVALENT  BASIS  * EXCLUDING  MELONS  „ _ 

See  Table  80 
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1956  Potato  and  Dry  Pea  Crops  Up,  Dry  Beans  Down 


Potato  farmers  generally  receive  relatively  high  prices 
for  small  crops  and  low  prices  for  large  crops.  Production 
from  the  important  fall  crop  is  again  considerably  in  excess 
of  normal  requirements,  and  the  Department  has  put  into 
operation  a potato  diversion  program  similar  to  the  one  in 
effect  for  1955  late  crop  potatoes. 

The  1956  crop  of  dry  beans,  estimated  at  17  million 
bags  as  of  October  1,  is  slightly  larger  than  the  1955  crop. 
But  the  carryover  was  smaller  than  in  1955.  Total  supplies 
are  a little  smaller  than  last  year,  but  appear  to  be  fully 
adequate.  Prices  for  most  classes  of  1956  crop  beans  are 
expected  to  average  moderately  higher  than  a year  earlier 
but  large  supplies  of  a few  classes,  including  pea  beans  and 
red  kidneys  are  likely  to  result  in  some  beans  going  under 
price  support. 

Production  of  dry  field  peas  increased  sharply  in  1956. 
September  estimates  placed  the  crop  at  4.9  million  1 00-pound 
bags,  almost  double  the  short  1955  crop  and  the  largest  in 
9 years.  Although  the  1956  crop  is  well  above  normal  re- 
quirements, the  European  crop  has  been  seriously  damaged. 
An  unusually  strong  export  demand  is  expected  to  hold 
average  prices  only  moderately  below  the  high  levels  of  a 
year  earlier. 


Dry  Field  Pea  Crop 
Largest  Since  1947 


♦ BAGS  OF  100  LB.  CLEANED  PEAS  ° SEASON  AV  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS.  WEIGHTED  BY  SALES 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1881  - 56  ( 10)  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 

See  Table  84 


Large  Potato  Crop  Again 
Brings  Low  Prices 


Production  of  Dry  Beans 
Moderately  Below  1955 


*100.  LB.  BAGS  OF  CLEANED  BEANS  °SEASON  A'/.  PRICE  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  WEIGHTED  BY  SALES 

See  Table  79 
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Burley  and  Flue-Cured  Supplies  Are  Large 


The  total  supply  of  flue -cured  for  1956-57  exceeds 
1955-56  and  is  the  largest  on  record.  The  10  percent  in- 
crease in  carryover  from  1955  to  1956  more  than  offsets 
the  10  percent  decrease  in  production.  The  1956-57  total 
supply  is  2.9  times  prospective  annual  disappearance  com- 
pared with  the  average  ratio  of  2.5  for  the  5 years  prior 
to  1955-56.  Carryover  on  July  1,  1957,  seems  likely  to  be 
about  4 percent  above  this  year’s  high  level. 

Exports  of  flue-cured  in  1955-56  were  large--29  percent 
above  1954-55  and  a new  high.  A moderate  reduction  in 
exports  is  expected  during  1956-57.  Domestic  use  in  1955-56 
declined  about  2 percent  below  1954-55  despite  the  2 
percent  larger  number  of  cigarettes  produced.  Apparently 
more  cigarettes  are  being  made  per  pound  of  tobacco  leaf. 
Although  cigarettes  are  expected  to  continue  to  increase 
gradually  in  the  year  ahead,  it  is  doubtful  that  a larger 
quantity  of  tobacco  leaf  will  be  used. 


Flue-Cured  Supply  a Record  as  Larger 
Stocks  Offset  Smaller  Crop 


1940  1950  1960  1940  1950  1960 


YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  J955  P RIC  E-  P R E LIMIN  A R Y ESTIMATE  _ «... 

See  Table  86 
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Burley  Supply  Down  a Little 
but  Is  Still  Heavy 


1940  1950  1960  1940  1950  1960 


YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER.  See  Tafc/e  85 
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The  total  supply  of  burley  tobacco  for  1956-57  is  about 
1 percent  less  than  for  1955-56  and  nearly  4 percent  less 
than  the  1954-55  peak.  The  carryover  of  burley  on  October 
1 was  down  some  from  the  record  high  of  a year  earlier 
but  this  year’s  production  is  indicated  to  be  about  4 per- 
cent larger  than  last  year’s  small  crop.  The  1956-57  total 
supply  is  about  3 1/2  times  prospective  annual  disap- 
pearance--slightly  lower  than  the  ratio  for  each  of  the 
preceding  2 years,  but  still  well  above  the  ratio  for  most 
other  years. 

Most  burley  is  used  in  cigarettes  but,  as  with  flue -cured, 
less  burley  was  used  in  1955-56  than  in  1954-55  despite 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  cigarettes  manufactured.  Also, 
the  continued  drop  in  the  consumption  of  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco  has  contributed  to  the  decline  in  total  use 
of  burley. 

Burley  marketings  usually  begin  around  the  first  of 
December.  The  Government  support  level  for  the  1956 
crop  is  about  4 percent  higher  than  last  season.  The 
generally  high  quality  1955  crop  averaged  a record  58.6 
cents  per  pound. 
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Use  of  Tobacco  Leaf  Edges  Downward 


Cigarettes  Take  Four-Fifths  of 
Tobacco  Used  in  Manufacturing 
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UNSTEMMED  PROCESSING-WEIGHT  EQUIVALENT 

See  Table  88 
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Use  of  Tobacco  Leaf  Per  Person 
in  7956  Slightly  Below  1955 


UNSTEMMED  PROCESSING-  WEIGHT  EQUIVALENT  CONSUMED  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  8T  OVERSEAS  FORCES 

See  Table  89 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


The  quantity  of  tobacco  being  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco  products  in  1956  is  estimated  to  be  slightly 
less  than  in  1955.  More  cigarettes  are  being  produced  this 
year  than  last  Uut  smaller  quantities  of  leaf  are  being 
used.  Some  increasingly  popular  filter  tip  brands  have  less 
tobacco  per  cigarette.  More  complete  use  is  being  made  of 
tobacco  leaves  including  stems  or  midribs.  Cigar  consump- 
tion has  increased,  reflecting  in  part  the  greater  number 
of  cigarillos.  Consumption  of  tobacco  in  pipes,  “roll-your- 
own"  cigarettes,  and  chewing  continue  to  decline. 

Despite  the  likelihood  of  some  further  increase  in  num- 
bers of  cigarettes  and  cigars  manufactured  in  1957,  pros- 
pects are  not  promising  that  more  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco 
will  be  required. 

Exports  of  tobacco  in  1955-56  were  the  second  highest 
since  World  War  II.  Public  Law  480  programs  were  a big 
contributor  to  this  high  level.  Exports  are  likely  to  decline 
moderately  in  1956-57  but  remain  above  most  postwar 
years. 


Leaf  Tobacco  Exports  Up  Sharply  in 
7955-56 — Decline  Likely  in  7956-57 


1935-36  1940-41  1945-46  1950-51  1955-56 


ESTIMATED  FARM  SALES  WEIGHT  OH.  MARKETING  YEAR  BASIS 

See  Table  87 

U.  ».  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  1 147-  56  ( 9 ) AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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DATA  FOR 

Table  1.  Population  and  farm  output,  United  States,  1910-56 
Index  numbers  (I910-llx»100) 


X 

Year  * 

t 

Population 

X 

x Farm  output 

X 

X X I 

x x Year  t 

X X X 

Population 

X 

x Farm  output 

X 

t 

1910  t 

96 

98 

X X X 

x x 19Uo  X 

139 

136 

1911  x 

98 

96 

1 1 1961  I 

160 

139 

1912  i 

100 

106 

i i 1962  i 

162 

155 

1913  i 

102 

96 

n 1963  : 

166 

152 

19Ul  i 

106 

106 

1 1 1966  I 

165 

156 

1915  i 

106 

no 

i i 1965  i 

167 

155 

1916  i 

107 

100 

XX  I9I46  t 

168 

158 

1917  i 

108 

105 

1 1 1967  I 

152 

153 

1918  : 

111 

106 

X X 19U8  X 

155 

168 

1919  < 

111 

106 

I i 1969  1 

157 

163 

1920  x 

112 

113 

I I 1950  1 

160 

161 

1921  x 

115 

100 

I 1 1951  1 

162 

166 

1922  x 

116 

no 

1 1 1952  1 

165 

173 

1923  i 

118 

in 

1:  1953  t 

168 

176 

1926  i 

120 

no 

n 1956  1 

171 

176 

1925  i 

122 

113 

:>  1955  ■ 

176 

181 

1926  i 

123 

118 

ti  1956  1/  i 

177 

182 

1927  : 

125 

n6 

1928  i 

127 

121 

X X X 

1929  * 

128 

119 

X X X 

1930  : 

129 

n6 

X X X 

1931  > 

131 

127 

X X X 

1932  ■ 

132 

123 

X X X 

1933  i 

133 

113 

X X X 

1931,  i 

133 

96 

X X X 

1935  i 

136 

n6 

X X X 

1936  i 

135 

105 

X X X 

1937  i 

136 

132 

1938  t 

137 

127 

X X X 

1939  x 

X 

138 

129 

X X X 

X X X 

1/  Preliminary. 


Table  2.  Kan-hours  of  farm  work  and  output  per  man»hour,  United  States,  1910-56 
Index  numbers  (19U7-U9  ° 100) 


Year 

X 

t 

X 

Man-hours  of  | 
farm  work  1/  , 

Output  per 
man-hour 

x x Year 

XX 

Man-hours  of 
farm  work  1/ 

| Output  per 

. man-hour 

1910 

X 

X 

132 

66 

X X 

X X 1933 

132 

53 

i9n 

X 

135 

66 

1 : 1936 

118 

51 

1912 

X 

136 

69 

, 1 1935 

123 

59 

1913 

X 

135 

66 

■ : 1936 

120 

56 

1916 

X 

139 

67 

1 ■ 1937 

129 

6U 

ms 

X 

136 

50 

1 1 1938 

120 

66 

1916 

X 

135 

66 

1 , 1939 

121 

66 

1917 

X 

139 

67 

X X 

1918 

X 

liil 

67 

: 1 I960 

120 

69 

1919 

X 

138 

68 

::  1961 

117 

76 

1 : 1962 

122 

79 

1920 

X 

160 

50 

1 : 1963 

121 

78 

1921 

X 

130 

68 

11  1966 

120 

81 

1922 

X 

136 

51 

1 1 1965 

n2 

86 

1923 

X 

135 

51 

1 1 1966 

108 

91 

1926 

X 

136 

50 

1 1 1967 

103 

92 

1925 

X 

139 

50 

X x 19U8 

100 

106 

1926 

X 

160 

52 

i : 1969 

97 

106 

1927 

X 

136 

56 

X X 

1928 

X 

137 

55 

1 1 1950 

89 

n2 

1929 

X 

136 

56 

I I 1951 

91 

113 

X 

I I 1952 

89 

120 

1930 

X 

136 

56 

1 1 1953 

88 

123 

1931 

X 

137 

58 

II  1956 

86 

126 

1932 

X 

132 

58 

II  1955 

85 

132 

X 

X 

1 1 1956  2/ 

X X 

86 

135 

1 / In  terms  of  the  time  required  by  average  adult  male  workers. 

2/  Preliminary. 

Data  published  currently  in  Changes  in  Farm  Production  and  Efficiency  (APS)  • 
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THE  CHARTS 

Table  3*  Acreages  of  harvested  crops  used  for  specified  purposes.  United  States,  1910-55  1/ 


Year 

Acreage  used  for  producing 

X 

Crops  : 
harvested: 

v : 

: Year 

X 

Acreage  used  for  producing 

X 

x Crops 
: harvested 

: 3/ 

Feed  for  horses]  Export  J Products  for 
and  mules  2/  .‘products. domestic  use 

Feed  for  horses J Export  [Products  for 
and  mules  2 / .products [domestic  use 

Minion 

Million 

Million 

Million  : 

Mniion 

Minion 

Million 

Million 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres  : 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

1910 

88 

37 

200 

325  : 

11933 

59 

28 

253 

360 

1911 

90 

60 

200 

330  1 

1 1936 

57 

20 

227 

306 

1912 

91 

62 

196 

329  : 

1 1935 

56 

20 

269 

365 

1913 

92 

63 

198 

333  : 

:1936 

56 

18 

251 

323 

1916 

92 

57 

185 

336  : 

= 1937 

52 

29 

266 

367 

1915 

93 

69 

198 

360  : 

1 1938 

68 

22 

279 

369 

1916 

92 

53 

195 

360  1 

:1939 

65 

23 

262 

330 

1917 

92 

66 

213 

369 

1918 

92 

62 

208 

362 

:1960 

63 

16 

282 

339 

1919 

91 

56 

217 

366 

11961 

60 

13 

289 

362 

: 1962 

39 

16 

291 

366 

1920 

90 

60 

210 

360 

,1963 

37 

26 

295 

356 

1921 

87 

66 

206 

359 

= 1966 

36 

23 

302 

361 

1922 

86 

50 

219 

355 

:1965 

32 

39 

283 

356 

1923 

86 

67 

223 

356 

:1966 

29 

66 

276 

351 

1926 

81 

53 

221 

355 

1 1967 

26 

69 

279 

356 

1925 

78 

66 

238 

360 

i1968 

26 

66 

288 

356 

1926 

76 

56 

229 

359 

: 1969 

22 

52 

286 

360 

1927 

73 

69 

236 

358 

1928 

70 

69 

262 

361 

:1950 

19 

37 

289 

365 

1929 

67 

66 

256 

365 

1 1951 

18 

56 

272 

366 

:1952 

is 

63 

291 

369 

1930 

65 

39 

265 

369 

1 1953 

13 

36 

301 

368 

1931 

62 

36 

267 

365 

,1956 

n 

33 

302 

366 

1932 

60 

35 

276 

371 

:1955  6/ 

10 

36 

296 

360 

1/  For  procedure  used  in  making  the  computations  see  ARS  U3-33,  "Changes  in  Farm  Production  and  Efficiency, 11 
USDA,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Production  Economics  Research  Branch,  June  1956. 

2/  Farm  and  nonfarm  horses  and  mules. 

3/  Area  in  crops  harvested  (excluding  duplication)  plus  acreages  in  fruits,  tree  nuts,  and  farm  gardens. 
h/  Preliminary. 

Data  published  currently  in  Changes  in  Farm  Production  and  Efficiency  (ARS). 


Table  U.  Production  per  acre  and  per  breeding  unit,  United  States,  1919-56 
Index  numbers  (19U7-b9"100) 


Year 

: Cropland 
: used 

x for 
x crops 

Crop 

production 

per 

acre 

Livestock 

breeding 

units 

Production! 
per  x 

breeding  : 
unit  : 

[ Year 

X X 

Cropland  x Crop  : 

used  : production: 
for  x per  x 

crops  x acre  : 

X X 

Livestock  [ 
breeding  [ 
units 

X 

Production 

per 

breeding 

unit 

1919 

’■  99 

77 

97 

68  ! 

i 1938  ! 

98 

85 

87 

91 

: 1939  1 

96 

85 

93 

91 

1920 

■ 97 

86 

96 

68  : 

88 

95 

92 

1921 

x 97 

73 

93 

71  1 

1 I960  1 

97 

1922 

x 96 

79 

97 

73  : 

i 1961  1 

96 

90 

96 

98 

1923 

s 96 

79 

102 

73  1 

: 1962  1 

97 

100 

106 

98 

1926 

x 96 

79 

98 

76  1 

: 1963  t 

100 

91 

117 

95 

1925 

1 98 

80 

92 

77  1 

1 1966  1 

100 

96 

116 

92 

1926 

1 98 

82 

92 

80  : 

: 1965  1 

98 

95 

108 

96 

1927 

■ 98 

81 

96 

81  : 

1 1966  1 

97 

101 

107 

9h 

1928 

X 99 

83 

96 

81  : 

: 1967  1 

98 

95 

103 

91 

1929 

1 100 

79 

92 

86  I 

: 1968  1 

100 

106 

98 

99 

1 1969  1 

102 

99 

99 

106 

1930 

: 101 

75 

92 

85 

X X 

98 

102 

106 

1931 

x 101 

83 

93 

86 

I 1950  1 

99 

1932 

x.  101 

79 

95 

85 

1 1951  1 

100 

99 

106 

107 

1933 

x 100 

71 

98 

86 

1 1952  1 

100 

103 

106 

108 

1936 

x 99 

59 

98 

77 

I 1953  I 

101 

102 

103 

in 

1935 

i 100 

76 

86 

86 

I 1956  : 

100 

101 

106 

112 

1936 

: 99 

65 

90 

36 

1 1955  1 

100 

105 

106 

116 

1937 

x 100 

88 

87 

87 

1 1956  1/: 

99 

106 

105 

117 

1/  Preliminary. 

Data  published  currently  In  "Changes  in  Farm  Production  and  Efficiency,"  ARS, 


Table  5-. 


Persons  supported  by  production  of  ono  furmworker,  United  .. tctes , 1020-1955 


Year 

Persons  supported 
per  farm  worker 

Total 

farm 

employment 

Total 

United  States 
population 
July  1 1/ 

Year 

Persons  supported 
per  farm  worker 

Total 

farm 

employment 

Tf.  t al 

United  i Late: 
population 
July  1 1/ 

Total* at  home 

..broad 

Total 

..t  home 

Abroad 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Millions 

Millions 

Number 

Number 

Number 

t-iillieno 

: i] liens 

ie?o 

6.12 

3.88 

0.28 

2.8 

9.6 

1985 

18.69 

12.87 

1.F2 

10.0 

139.9 

1630 

h.’  <0 

3.76 

.28 

3.3 

12.9 

1986 

18.20 

12.36 

1.92 

10.3 

181.8 

1987 

lii.  13 

12.61 

1.52 

10.8 

188.1 

lfLO 

3.95 

3.72 

.23 

8.8 

17.1 

1988 

18.52 

12.83 

1.69 

10.8 

186.6 

1650 

u.ie 

3.97 

.21 

5.7 

23.3 

1989 

llu 92 

13.83 

1.89 

10.0 

189.2 

16  60 

6.53 

8.06 

.87 

7.3 

31.5 

1670 

5.18 

8.68 

.50 

8.0 

39.° 

1950 

15.89 

13.70 

1.79 

9.3 

151.7 

lt'80 

5.57 

8.88 

1.09 

10.1 

S0.3 

1951 

16.81 

18.93 

1.80 

9.0 

158.8 

1952 

17.32 

15.88 

1.88 

8.7 

157.0 

1690 

5.77 

8.69 

1.08 

11.7 

63.1 

1953 

17. e2 

16.38 

1.88 

8.6 

159.7 

1900 

6.95 

5.23 

1.72 

12.8 

76.3 

1958 

16.73 

16.81 

1.92 

8.5 

I62.li 

3910 

7.07 

6.05 

1.02 

13.6 

92.8 

1955  2/ 

19.78 

17.73 

2.01 

6.2 

165.2 

1920 

8.27 

6.88 

1.83 

13.8 

106.5 

1930 

9.76 

8.78 

.98 

12.5 

123.2 

I960 

10.81 

10.85 

.36 

11.0 

132.1 

191il 

12.09 

11.10 

.99 

10.7 

133.8 

1962 

12.07 

11.61 

1.16 

10.5 

138.9 

19li3 

13.58 

12.09 

1.85 

10.ii 

136.7 

19Uli 

13.98 

12.62 

1.36 

10.2 

138.8 

~y  Includes  persons  in  our  military  forces  in  this  country  artf  abroad. 

2j  Preliminary. 

Data  published  currently  in  Changes  in  r* air.  .'iviuctior.  .Li'iciency,  (;J?S). 


Table  6. 


Farm  employment:  Annual  averages  of  total,  family,  and  hired  employment 
United  States,  revised,  1910-56 


Year 

Total  employment: 

Family  workers 

: Hired  workers 

Year 

Total  employment 

Family  workers 

Hired  workers 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1910 

13,555 

10,178 

3,381 

1933 

12,739 

9,878 

2,365 

19H 

13,539 

10,169 

3,370 

1938 

12,627 

9,765 

2,862 

1912 

13,559 

10,162 

3,397 

1935 

12,733 

9,855 

2,878 

1913 

13,572 

10,158 

3,818 

1936 

12,331 

9,350 

2,981 

1918 

13,580 

10,187 

3,833 

1937 

11,978 

9,058 

2,928 

1915 

13,592 

10,180 

3,852 

1938 

11,622 

8,815 

2,307 

1916 

13,632 

10,188 

3,838 

1939 

11,338 

8,611 

2,727 

1917 

13,568 

10,121 

3,887 

1918 

13,391 

10,053 

3,338 

1980 

10,979 

8,300 

2,679 

1919 

13,283 

9,968 

3,275 

1981 

10,669 

8,017 

2,652 

1982 

10,508 

7,989 

2,555 

1920 

13,832 

10,081 

3,391 

1983 

10,886 

8,010 

2,836 

1921 

13,398 

10,001 

3,397 

1988 

10,219 

7,988 

2,231 

1922 

13,337 

9,936 

3,801 

1985 

10,000 

7,881 

2,119 

1923 

13,162 

9,798 

3,368 

1986 

10,295 

8,106 

2,139 

1928 

13,031 

9,705 

3,326 

1987 

10,382 

8,115 

2,267 

1925 

13,036 

9,715 

3,321 

1988 

10,363 

8,026 

2,337 

1926 

12,976 

9,526 

3,850 

1989 

9,968 

7,712 

2,252 

1927 

12,682 

9,278 

3,368 

1928 

12,691 

9,380 

3,351 

1950 

9,382 

7,252 

2,090 

1929 

12,763 

9,360 

3,803 

1951 

8,985 

6,997 

1,938 

1952 

8/69 

6,788 

1,921 

1930 

12,897 

9,307 

3,190 

1953 

8,580 

6,685 

1,935 

1931 

12,785 

9,682 

3,103 

1958 

8,851 

6,521 

1,930 

1932 

12,816 

9,922 

2,898 

1955 

8,237 

6,381 

1,396 

1956  1/ 

8,030 

6,170 

1,860 

1 / Preliminary  estimate. 

Data  published  currently  in  Farm  Labor  report  (Arts). 


Table  7.  Changes  in  use  of  fertilizer  and  in  gross  fam  income 
Index  numbers  (1947-49  • 100) 


: : : : j 


Year 

Realized  gross 
farm 
income 

Use  of  principal 
plant 
nutrients 

x 

: Year 

Realized  gross 
farm 
incone 

* Use  of  principal 
: plant 

: nutrients 

1910 

22 

: 

: 1935 

29 

* 33 

1911 

a 

26 

: 1936 

32 

* 37 

1912 

23 

25 

s 1937 

38 

: 88 

1913 

28 

27 

: 1938 

30 

x h2 

1918 

23 

30 

: 1939 

32 

: 88 

1915 

28 

22 

1916 

29 

20 

1 I960 

33 

: 86 

1917 

hO 

23 

: 1981 

81 

1 52 

1916 

89 

2h 

: 1982 

* 57 

1919 

53 

26 

: 1983 

70 

: 65 

88 

: 1988 

73 

X 73 

1920 

31 

: 1985 

77 

x 77 

1921 

31 

22 

: 1986 

68 

x 90 

1922 

33 

25 

: 1987 

102 

1 95 

1923 

36 

29 

: 1988 

108 

x 100 

1928 

38 

31 

! 1989 

95 

1 105 

1925 

hi 

38 

1926 

80 

35 

: 1950 

96 

x 120 

1927 

hO 

33 

: 1951 

111 

x 130 

1928 

hi 

hO 

: 1952 

no 

: lli5 

1929 

82 

80 

: 1953 

105 

1 152 

38 

: 1958 

100 

1 163 

1930 

h2 

: 1955 

99 

i 1/  167 

1931 

25 

32 

: 1956 

101 

: y 171 

1932 

19 

22 

1 

1933 

a 

25 

1938 

26 

29 

1/  Preliminary. 
2 / Estimated. 


Table  8.  The  farm  balance  sheet.  United  States,  January  1,  1940-56 
(in  current  dollars) 


Year 

Assets  l/ 

Claims 

Real 

estate 

Other 

physical 

Financial 

Total 

Real  : 
estate  : 
debt  : 

Other 

debt 

Owners' 
equities  1/ 

Total  1/ 

BiUion 

Billion 

BiUion 

BiUion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

191.0 

33.6 

15.2 

5.0 

53.8 

6.6 

3.8 

83.8 

53.8 

191.1 

38.8 

15.9 

5.5 

55.8 

6.5 

3.9 

85.8 

55.8 

191,2 

37.5 

19.8 

6.8 

63.3 

6.8 

h.l 

52.8 

63.3 

1983 

81.6 

28.2 

8.6 

78.8 

6.0 

4.0 

68.8 

78.8 

19W, 

88.2 

25.7 

11.2 

85.1 

5.8 

3.5 

76.2 

85.1 

1985 

53.9 

26.7 

lh.l 

98.7 

8.9 

3.8 

86.8 

98.7 

1986 — 

61.0 

26.0 

16.8 

103.8 

8.8 

3.2 

95.8 

103.8 

1987 

68.5 

29.8 

17.8 

115.7 

8.9 

3.6 

107.2 

115.7 

191,8 

73.7 

35.3 

18.0 

127.0 

5-1 

4.2 

117.7 

127.0 

191,9 

76.6 

39.2 

18.0 

133.8 

5.3 

6.1 

122.4 

133.8 

1950 

75.3 

80.8 

17.8 

133.5 

5.6 

6.9 

121.0 

133.5 

1951 

86.8 

86.8 

18.1 

151.3 

6.1 

7.0 

138.2 

151.3 

1952 

96.0 

52.5 

16.7 

167.2 

6.6 

7.9 

152.7 

167.2 

1953 

96.6 

89.2 

19.0 

168.8 

7.2 

8.0 

188.8 

168.8 

1958 

98.7 

87.8 

19.8 

I6I.5 

7.7 

9.8 

188.8 

161.5 

1955 

98.8 

87.9 

19.8 

166.5 

8.2 

9.5 

188.8 

166.5 

1956 

102.7 

87.2 

20.2 

170.1 

9.0 

9.8 

151.3 

170.1 

1/  Revised. 
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Table  9.  Farm  production:  Index  numbers  of  total  output,  gross  production  of  livestock  and  crops 
by  groups,  United  States,  1950-56  (19U7-lx9"100) 


Item 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

: 

1 1955 

! 1956 

= 1/ 

Farm  output 

100 

103 

107 

108 

100 

U2 

U3 

All  livestock  and  products 

106 

111 

n2 

114 

U7 

121 

123 

Meat  animals 

107 

114 

ns 

114 

121 

127 

125 

Dairy  products 

101 

100 

101 

106 

107 

108 

in 

Poultry  and  eggs 

111 

119 

123 

127 

125 

123 

134 

All  crops 

97 

99 

103 

103 

101 

105 

105 

Feed  grains 

104 

97 

102 

101 

ioS 

m 

108 

Hay  and  forage 

ioS 

no 

ioS 

108 

107 

114 

ns 

Food  grains 

83 

81 

105 

96 

85 

80 

81 

Vegetables 

101 

95 

96 

100 

98 

100 

105 

Fruits  and  nuts 

102 

105 

102 

104 

105 

107 

in 

Sugar  crops 

117 

93 

95 

106 

n8 

no 

109 

Cotton 

70 

106 

106 

ns 

96 

103 

93 

Tobacco 

101 

ns 

U2 

102 

m 

n2 

102 

Oil  crops 

116 

106 

104 

102 

n6 

129 

158 

Feed  used  by  horses  and  mules  2 f 

82 

74 

64 

57 

51 

43 

39 

If  Preliminary. 

2 l Hay  and  concentrates  only.  Not  included  in  farm  output. 

Data  published  in  "Changes  in  Farm  Production  and  Efficiency,"  ARS. 


Table  10.  Total  farm  debt.  United  States,  January  1,  1940-56 


Non-real-estate  debt  1 J * Real  estate  debt 


Total  ij 


Billion  dollars 


Billion  dollars 


Billion  dollars 


1940- 

1941- 

1942- 

1943- 

1944- 
19**5- 

1946- 

1947- 
194a- 
1949- 


3.0 
3-3 
3.5 
3.2 
2.9 
2.7 

2.9 
3.5 

4.1 

4.9 


6.6 

9.6 

6.5 

9.8 

6.4 

9-9 

6.0 

9.2 

5.4 

8.3 

4.9 

7.6 

4.8 

7.7 

4.9 

8.4 

5.1 

9-2 

5.3 

10.2 

1950 

1951- 


1952- 

1953- 

1954- 

1955- 

1956- 


5.2 

6.2 
7.3 
7.6 
7.0 
7.3 
7.9 


5.6 

10.8 

6.1 

12.3 

6.6 

13.9 

7.2 

14.8 

7.7 

14.7 

8.2 

15.5 

9.0 

16.9 

l/  Excluding  Ccraudlty  Credit  Corporation  loans. 


Table  11.  Changes  in  crop  acres,  1956  compared  with  1953,  United  States  X/ 


Item 

1953 

1956 

x Changes,  1953-56 

: 

Thousand  acres 

Thousand  acres 

Thousand  acres 

Wheat,  an 

78,789 

61,353 

- 17,436 

Cotton  2/ 

25,244 

16,962 

- 8,282 

Rice 

2,174 

1,618 

- 556 

Com 

81,730 

79,016 

- 2,714 

Oats 

43,875 

44,471 

596 

Barley 

9,659 

14,833 

5,174 

Sorghum  grain 

6,150 

n,362 

5,212 

Hay,  all  2/ 

74,997 

75,595 

598 

Soybeans,  for  beans 

14,829 

20,953 

6,124 

Flaxseed 

4,640 

6,080 

1,440 

Total  of  selected  crops 

342,087 

332,243 

- 9,844 

Total  of  59  crops  4/ 

358,900 

350,690 

- 8,210 

1/  Data  for  1953  from  1954  "Crop  Production"  report,  AMS.  Data  for  1956  from  July  1956  "Crop  Production" 
report,  AMS. 

2j  Acreage  in  cultivation  July  1. 

1/  Harvested  acres. 

4/  Acres  planted  of  the  59  crops  officially  reported  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  including  the  10 
selected  crops  shown. 
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Table  12.  Index  numbers  of  motor  vehicles  and  specified  machines  on  farms, 
United  States,  January  1,  1945-56  1/ 

(1945=100) 


Year 

Tractors 
( exclusive 
of  steam 
and  garden' 

Motor- 

trucks 

Auto- 

mobiles 

: Grain  : 
: combines  : 

Corn- 

pickers 

: 

Farms  : 

with  : 

milking  : 
machines  : 

Pickup 

balers 

X 

; Field 
’ forage 
’harvesters 

1945 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1946 

105 

104 

103 

112 

121 

121 

129 

125 

1947 

111 

114 

io5 

124 

l4o 

144 

155 

l5o 

1948 

120 

128 

102 

143 

178 

158 

214 

22S 

1949 

133 

139 

103 

165 

221 

167 

321 

300 

1950 

144 

148 

101 

190 

271 

174 

467 

405 

1951 

156 

155 

102 

216 

311 

179 

571 

5io 

1952 

166 

162 

102 

237 

350 

185 

710 

620 

1953 

174 

169 

102 

248 

375 

189 

821 

74o 

1954 

180 

175 

102 

257 

393 

193 

940 

875 

1955 

185 

181 

103 

261 

410 

195 

1,067 

1,010 

1956  2/ 

189 

188 

103 

267 

417 

196 

1,167 

1,125 

1/  For  numbers  of  farm  machines  1910-1956  see  ARS  43-33  "Changes  in  Farm  Production  and 
Efficiency"  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  Production  Economics 
Research  Branch,  June  1956. 

2/  Preliminary. 


Thble  13*  Average  value  per  worker  of  assets  used  in  production  l/ 


Year 

Valued  in  current  dollars 

Valued  in  19*7-*^  9 dollars 

Machinery 

: Real 

: estate 

Other  \ 

Total 

Machinery 

: Real 

: estate 

Other  \ 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1940 

220 

2,461 

750 

3,431 

362 

5,133 

1,887 

7,382 

1941 

237 

2,605 

820 

3,662 

392 

5,337 

2,004 

7,733 

1942 

300 

2,943 

1,115 

4,358 

459 

5,549 

2,203 

8,211 

1943 

390 

3,323 

1,504 

5,217 

447 

5,693 

2,514 

8,654 

1944 

440 

3,887 

1,685 

6,012 

412 

5,773 

2,593 

8,778 

1945 

548 

4,452 

1,713 

6,713 

431 

5,940 

2,651 

9,022 

1946 

460 

5,170 

1,850 

7,480 

460 

6,070 

2,750 

9,280 

1947 

427 

5,644 

2,n7 

8,188 

486 

5,964 

2,584 

9,034 

1948 

568 

6,010 

2,438 

9,016 

578 

5,972 

2,302 

8,852 

1949 

791 

6,272 

2,500 

9,563 

704 

6,060 

2,432 

9,196 

1950 

984 

6,383 

2,398 

9,765 

853 

6,343 

2,499 

9,695 

1951 

1,188 

7,932 

3,008 

12,123 

1,006 

6,894 

2,676 

10,576 

1952 

1,436 

9,126 

3,517 

14,079 

1,135 

7,245 

2,805 

11,185 

1953 

1,546 

9,494 

3,079 

14,U9 

1,200 

7,556 

2,943 

n,699 

1954 

1,597 

9,476 

2,668 

13,741 

1,235 

7,751 

2,960 

n,946 

1955 

1,633 

10,058 

2,698 

14,389 

1,266 

7,928 

3,065 

12,259 

1956 

1,748 

10,793 

2,622 

15,163 

1,311 

8,231 

3,218 

12,759 

if  Assets  include  farm  real  estate  less  value  of  dwelling,  crops  held  for  feed,  livestock,  machinery  and 
equipment  less  60  percent  of  the  value  of  automobiles,  and  demand  deposits  used  for  production. 


Table  14.  Tenure  of  farm  operators.  United  States,  1900-54 


X 

Year  % 

: 

Owners 

Part 

owners 

Tenants 

X 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

1900  X 

3,261.0 

56.8 

451.4 

7.9 

2,025.0 

35.3 

1910  s 

3,413.0 

53.7 

593.8 

9.3 

2,354.7 

37.0 

1920  : 

3,434.9 

53.3 

558.6 

8.6 

2,454.8 

38.1 

1925  ! 

3,354.2 

52.6 

554.8 

8.7 

2,462.6 

38.7 

1930  t 

2,967.5 

47.2 

656.8 

10.4 

2,664.4 

42.4 

1935  1 

3,250.3 

47.8 

688.9 

10.1 

2,865.2 

42.1 

1940  : 

3,120.5 

51.2 

615.0 

10.1 

2,361.3 

38.7 

1950  1 

3.U3.1 

57.9 

824.9 

15.3 

1,444.1 

26.8 

1954  1 

2,757.6 

57.7 

856.9 

17.9 

1,167.9 

24.4 

Table  15*  Physical  assets  of  agriculture:  Percentage  distribution  of  selected  items,  United  States,  1910-1?56 


_ : — , : Build - 

fear  t Land  ? lngfl 

: Live- 
: stock 

:Machinery 
: y 

Total  \ 

Tear 

Land 

t 

Build-  : 
ings  : 

Live-  : Machinery : 
stock  : 1 / x 

Total 

: 

: Percent  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  : 

X 

: Percent 

Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Percent 

1910  : 

69.14 

15.3 

5.3 

10.0 

100.0 

1911  : 

69.1 

15.2 

5.6 

10.1 

100.0 

1912  : 

69.9 

15.3 

5.2 

9.6 

100.0 

1913  ■ 

69.1 

15.1 

5.9 

9.9 

100.0 

1916  i 

68.7 

111. 8 

6.8 

9.7 

100.0 

1913  : 

68.3 

Hi. 7 

7.3 

9.7 

100.0 

1916  : 

68.9 

111. 9 

6.9 

9.3 

100.0 

1917  : 

68.8 

Hi. 7 

7.7 

8.8 

100.0 

1918  : 

67.6 

lit. 3 

9.2 

8.9 

100.0 

1919  : 

67.3 

111. 2 

9.3 

9.0 

100.0 

t 

1920  : 

69.6 

111  .6 

7.3 

8.5 

100.0 

1921  : 

69.5 

15.9 

5.7 

8.9 

100.0 

1922  : 

69.3 

17.1 

5.1 

8.5 

100.0 

1923  s 

68.2 

18.2 

5.9 

7.7 

100.0 

1926  : 

66.9 

19.3 

6.0 

7.8 

100.0 

1925  : 

65.7 

20.6 

5.9 

7.8 

100.0 

1926  : 

6li.U 

20.9 

6.8 

7.9 

100.0 

1927  : 

63.6 

21.1 

7.3 

8.0 

100.0 

1928  : 

62.li 

21.5 

8.1 

8.0 

100.0 

1929  : 

61.3 

21.8 

9.0 

7.9 

100.0 

1930  : 

60.5 

22.li 

8.8 

8.3 

100.0 

1931  ! 

61.1 

23.1 

7.1 

8.7 

100.0 

1932  : 

61.5 

23.6 

6.0 

8.9 

100.0 

1933  : 

61.0 

23.8 

5.5 

9.7 

100.0 

19311 

61.1 

26.6 

5.6 

9.1 

100.0 

1935 

60.5 

26.8 

5.6 

9.3 

100.0 

1936 

57.8 

26.0 

8.6 

9.8 

100.0 

1937 

57.7 

26.3 

8.0 

10.0 

100.0 

1938 

57.0 

26.6 

8.6 

10.2 

100.0 

1939 

55.8 

26.6 

8.7 

10.9 

100.0 

i960 

55.5 

26.9 

9.1 

10.5 

100.0 

191a 

55.6 

26.6 

9.8 

10.2 

100.0 

1962 

Slt.2 

23.0 

12.5 

10.3 

100.0 

1963 

52.6 

21.5 

15.0 

10.9 

100.0 

1966 

56.6 

a. 7 

13.6 

10.3 

100.0 

19U5 

56.1 

21.8 

11.6 

10.5 

100.0 

1986 

58.1 

22.3 

11.6 

8.0 

100.0 

191i7 

58.2 

21.9 

13.0 

6.9 

100.0 

19li8 

56.9 

a.6 

13.6 

8.1 

100.0 

1919 

55.6 

20.9 

13.8 

9.9 

100.0 

1950 

56.0 

20.9 

13.6 

11.7 

100.0 

1951 

56.7 

19.7 

16.3 

11.3 

100.0 

1952 

56.3 

19.3 

16.7 

11.7 

100.0 

55.8 

20.6 

11.6 

12.6 

100.0 

1951 

57.6 

19.8 

9.3 

13.3 

100.0 

1955 

58.8 

19.8 

8.7 

12.7 

100.0 

1956 

59.9 

19.1 

8.2 

12.8 

100.0 

1/  Includes  horses  and  mules* 


Table  16.  Selected  resources  used  per  unit  of  farm  output.  United  States,  1 935-55 
Index  numbers  (1935-39  ■ 100) 


Tear 

s 

Cropland  x 
used  for  x 
crops  x 
s 

1 

Fertilizer  x 
(plant  x 
nutrients)  x 

X 

Man-hours 
of  faro 
labor 

: 

X 

Tractors  x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Trucks  x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Feed  purchased  x 

X 

Horses 

and 

mules 

1935 

106 

86 

106 

88 

95 

81 

no 

1936 

115 

109 

116 

106 

no 

126 

n9 

1937 

93 

102 

96 

92 

96 

93 

92 

1938 

96 

99 

93 

105 

102 

87 

91 

1939 

92 

106 

93 

109 

99 

n5 

88 

I960 

89 

109 

89 

113 

98 

161 

86 

1961 

86 

116 

83 

118 

99 

137 

79 

1962 

78 

116 

79 

118 

96 

150 

69 

1963 

81 

136 

80 

133 

106 

170 

68 

1966 

79 

165 

77 

136 

111 

170 

62 

1965 

79 

156 

72 

169 

120 

196 

60 

1966 

76 

177 

68 

153 

122 

181 

55 

1967 

79 

192 

67 

167 

139 

195 

51 

1968 

73 

183 

59 

166 

161 

180 

63 

1969 

78 

201 

59 

187 

158 

170 

60 

1950 

76 

232 

55 

207 

172 

186 

37 

1951 

76 

266 

56 

218 

176 

201 

33 

1952 

72 

262 

51 

221 

175 

187 

27 

1953 

71 

273 

50 

231 

181 

179 

2ll 

1956 

71 

289 

69 

238 

187 

186 

21 

1955 

68 

286 

67 

236 

188 

180 

18 

Table  17-  Index  numbers  of  land  rallies  and  commodity  prices 


Tear  and 
month 

t 

t 

s 

1 

Coanodlty 
prices  1 / 

Land 

values  2/ 

XX 

x x Tear  and 
x x month 

X X 

X 

X 

1 

X 

Comaodity 
prices  1/ 

Land 

values  2/ 

X X 

xx  Tear  and 
xx  month 

X X 

X 

Coerjodity  1 
prices  1/  x 

X 

Land 

values  2/ 

I960 

t 

X 

101 

82 

XX 

XX  19h7 

X 

1 

X X 

II  1953 

X 

x x March 

X 

260 

157 

x 1 March 

270 

221 

1961 

t 

105 

83 

1 x July 

X 

271 

160 

x x July 

261 

21V 

t 

x x Nov. 

X 

280 

163 

: x Nov. 

255 

215 

1962 

I 

11  1968 

X 

11  1956 

March 

s 

mi 

89 

x x March 

X 

296 

170 

x x March 

255 

216 

July 

1 

153 

89 

x x July 

X 

290 

175 

x x July 

255 

as 

Nov. 

X 

162 

91 

x 1 Nov. 

X 

288 

178 

1 1 Nov. 

266 

221 

1963 

X 

11  196 9 

X 

11  1955 

March 

X 

179 

9b 

x x March 

X 

265 

177 

: 1 March 

263 

223 

July 

1 

196 

100 

x x July 

X 

256 

176 

x 1 July 

266 

228 

Nov. 

X 

196 

103 

1 x Nov. 

X 

266 

172 

x x Nov. 

236 

231 

1966 

1 

11  1950 

X 

n 1956 

March 

X 

198 

U3 

xx  March 

X 

237 

176 

xx  March 

225 

232 

July 

I 

198 

n6 

xx  July 

X 

266 

178 

x x July 

238 

235 

Nov. 

1 

196 

ns 

xx  Nov. 

X 

268 

186 

X X 

1965 

1 

■I  1951 

X 

X X 

March 

1 

202 

126 

x x March 

X 

295 

200 

X X 

July 

X 

207 

128 

x x July 

X 

307 

209 

X X 

Nov. 

X 

206 

131 

xx  Nov. 

X 

296 

216 

1966 

t 

11  1952 

X 

XX 

March 

X 

212 

lill 

1 1 March 

X 

300 

221 

X X 

July 

X 

ae 

165 

xx  July 

X 

291 

223 

XX 

Nov. 

X 

X 

252 

1S0 

x x Nov. 

X X 

X 

28  9 

22  2 

XX 

X X 

1 / Index  of  prices  received  by  U.  S.  farcers,  1910-lii  • 100.  Indexes  shown  are  an  average  of  the  four 
previous  monthly  indexes.  Current  data  published  in  monthly  report.  Agricultural  Prices  (AMS). 

2j  1912-19lii  ■ 100.  Indexes  for  19U0  and  19Ul  are  as  of  March  1.  Indexes  for  19U2  and  later  years  are 
as  of  March  1,  July  1,  and  November  1.  Data  published  three  times  a year  in  Current  Developments  in  the 
Farm  Real  Estate  Market  (ARS) . 


Table  18.  Financing  of  farm  purchases: 
average  debt  per  acre,  and  average 


Ratio  of  debt  to  consideration,  percentage  credit  financed, 
size  of  new  mortgage  recordings.  United  States,  19li0-56 


X 

Tear  1 

ending  x 

March  1 : 

Ratio  of 
debt  to 
consideration 

: 

: Percent  of 

x purchases 

x credit  financed 

X 

x Average 

x debt  per 

x acre 

Average  size 
of  new  mortgage 
recordings  1/ 

: 

Percent 

Percent 

Dollars 

Donars 

19h0  : 

66 

2/ 

22.05 

2,370 

1961  : 

68 

V 

23.35 

2,560 

1962  1 

66 

y 

25.70 

2,790 

1963  1 

60 

y 

27.50 

3,160 

1966  : 

58 

62 

28.30 

3,391 

1965  : 

57 

63 

29.30 

3,557 

1966  : 

56 

ii2 

33.35 

3,972 

1967  1 

57 

65 

36.15 

6,135 

1968  : 

57 

Si 

62.10 

6,285 

1969  1 

56 

58 

66.20 

6,277 

1950  1 

57 

56 

65.70 

6,700 

1951  1 

56 

56 

69.50 

5,350 

1952  > 

55 

56 

56.60 

5,630 

1953  ■ 

57 

59 

61.70 

5,910 

1956  : 

59 

62 

59.85 

5,970 

1955  • 

59 

66 

67.10 

7,100 

1956  : 

61 

67 

76.20 

3/  7,900 

1/  Farm  Credit  Administration  data,  calendar  years. 
2/  Data  not  available. 

2/  Estimate,  based  on  first  half  of  1956. 
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Table  19.  Farm  real  estate  transfers:  Percentage  distribution  by  type  of  buyer.  United  States,  191*0-56 


: Farmers 


ending 

March  1 

Tenants 

: Owner-operators  1/: 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1940 

35.0 

36.7 

71.7 

28.3 

1941 

36.1 

34.8 

70.9 

29.1 

1942 

32.6 

33.6 

66.2 

33.8 

1943 

32.6 

34.7 

67.3 

32.7 

1944 

32.8 

36.1 

68.9 

31.1 

1945 

28.6 

37.7 

66.3 

33.7 

1946 

29.2 

38.1 

67.3 

32.7 

1947 

30.1 

37.7 

67.8 

32.2 

1948 

32.3 

39.5 

71.8 

28.2 

1949 

31.0 

4l.l 

72.1 

27.9 

1950 

30.6 

41.0 

71.6 

28.4 

1951 

25.7 

42.2 

67.9 

32.1 

1952 

26.6 

43.1 

69.7 

30.3 

1953 

26.0 

43.0 

69.0 

31.0 

1954 

26.1 

43.6 

69.7 

30.3 

1955 

26.3 

44.1 

70.4 

29.6 

1956 

23.9 

44.2 

68.1 

31.9 

1/  Includes  a small  proportion  of  retired  farmers. 


Table  20.  Consumer  price  index,  1951-56 
(1947-49  = 100.  All  urban  wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  families) 


Year  and 
month 

All 

family 

living 

items 

:Food  1 / 

Housing 

Apparel: 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion 

Medical 

care 

Per- 

sonal 

care 

Reading] 
and  ] 
recre- ] 
ation  ] 

Othej 

good 

and 

serv 

ices 

Total 

s/ 

Rent 

House - 
furnish- 
ings 

House- 

hold 

opera- 

tion 

Average: 

1951 

111 

u.3 

112 

113 

m 

109 

107 

118 

m 

no 

106 

no 

1952 

114 

115 

ns 

118 

108 

1 12 

106 

126 

117 

132 

107 

115 

1953 

114 

113 

us 

124 

108 

115 

105 

130 

321 

113 

108 

ns 

1954 

115 

113 

119 

128 

106 

117 

104 

128 

125 

113 

107 

320 

1955 

n4 

111 

120 

130 

104 

119 

104 

126 

128 

115 

107 

120 

1952: 

March  15 

112 

113 

n4 

U7 

109 

m 

106 

124 

n6 

in 

106 

115 

June  15 

113 

115 

114 

118 

108 

in 

106 

126 

n8 

112 

107 

ll6 

Sept.  15 

n4 

115 

115 

ll8 

108 

132 

106 

128 

119 

112 

107 

n6 

Dec.  15 

n4 

114 

n6 

121 

108 

113 

105 

129 

119 

112 

108 

n6 

1953: 

March  15 

114 

112 

117 

122 

108 

n4 

105 

129 

120 

112 

108 

116 

June  15 

114 

n4 

117 

123 

108 

ns 

105 

129 

121 

U3 

108 

ns 

Sept.  15 

115 

n4 

ns 

126 

108 

n6 

105 

131 

123 

113 

108 

ns 

Dec.  15 

115 

112 

119 

128 

108 

117 

105 

129 

124 

n4 

109 

120 

1954: 

March  15 

115 

112 

119 

128 

107 

ns 

104 

129 

124 

n4 

108 

120 

June  15 

115 

114 

119 

128 

106 

117 

104 

129 

125 

113 

106 

120 

Sept.  15 

115 

112 

120 

129 

106 

117 

104 

126 

126 

n4 

106 

120 

Dec.  15 

n4 

310 

120 

129 

105 

us 

104 

127 

126 

n4 

107 

320 

1955: 

March  15 

114 

111 

120 

130 

105 

118 

103 

127 

127 

n4 

107 

120 

June  15 

114 

111 

120 

130 

104 

n9 

103 

126 

128 

115 

106 

120 

Sept.  15 

115 

132 

320 

130 

104 

320 

105 

125 

128 

117 

107 

121 

Dec.  15 

ns 

no 

121 

131 

103 

321 

105 

127 

130 

ns 

107 

321 

1956: 

March  15 

115 

109 

121 

132 

103 

322 

105 

127 

131 

119 

108 

121 

June  15 

116 

113 

121 

13£ 

103 

123 

105 

327 

132 

120 

108 

322 

l/  Includes  food  away  from  home. 

2]  Beginning  January  1953  the  housing  index  includes  the  purchase  price  of  homes. 

3 / Includes  tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages,  legal  services,  banking  fees,  burial  expenses,  etc. 
Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table  21 . Index  of  prices  paid  by  fanners  for  commodities  usea  in  family  living,  1951-56 

(191*7-49  = 100) 


Year  and  month 

Family  ] 

living  ] 

commodities  ] 

Food  and 
tobacco 

: Household 
: furnishings 

Building 
materials , 
house 

Autos 
and  auto 
supplies 

Clothing 

: Household 
: operations 

Average: 

1951 

no 

in 

108 

113 

115 

108 

106 

1952 

in 

113 

108 

112 

121 

106 

107 

1953 

111 

no 

107 

113 

123 

106 

108 

1954 

112 

113 

106 

113 

124 

108 

ni 

1955 

112 

m 

106 

n6 

127 

108 

112 

1952: 

106 

March  15 

in 

112 

109 

112 

121 

107 

June  15 

m 

us 

107 

112 

121 

105 

107 

Sept.  15 

111 

113 

108 

112 

121 

106 

107 

Dec.  15 

no 

111 

107 

112 

321 

106 

107 

1953: 

106 

March  15 

no 

no 

107 

112 

123 

108 

June  15 

in 

1 12 

107 

112 

123 

106 

108 

Sept.  15 

111 

no 

107 

112 

124 

107 

109 

Dec.  15 

in 

no 

107 

113 

124 

107 

no 

1954: 

108 

March  15 

m 

112 

106 

112 

125 

no 

June  15 

113 

115 

106 

112 

324 

107 

110 

Sept.  15 

112 

113 

106 

113 

123 

108 

no 

Dec.  15 

in 

111 

106 

n4 

123 

106 

in 

1955: 

108 

March  15 

112 

111 

106 

114 

1 2/ 

m 

June  15 

112 

112 

106 

115 

127 

108 

in 

Sept.  15 

m 

no 

106 

117 

125 

109 

m 

Dec.  15 

112 

109 

107 

117 

130 

109 

in 

1956: 

126 

March  15 

112 

no 

106 

ns 

no 

112 

June  15 

us 

115 

107 

119 

129 

no 

1 12 

Source:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  data,  published  in  Agricultural  Prices,  converted  to  1947-49  base 
1—  Household  Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


Table  22.  Honey  value  of  home-produced  food  rnd  expenditures  for  food  in  a year,  1955  and  5 earlier  periods, 
farm  families  of  2 or  more  in  the  United  States 


Item 

1923  1/ 

: \ 

* 1933-36  1 

: : 

1941 

t 

< 1955  2/ 

: 

Aotual  dollars 

Total  food 

Purohased  : 

775 

506 

601 

1,521 

Food  at  home 

j-  218 

175 

234 

794 

Food  away  from  home 

12 

18 

112 

Home-prcduoed 

557 

319 

1955  dollars 

349 

615 

Total  food 

Purchased: 

1,387 

1,118 

1,316 

1,521 

Food  at  home 

} 390 

386 

512 

794 

Food  away  from  home 

27 

39 

112 

Home-produced 

997 

705 

765 

615 

]/  New  England,  Southern,  and  North  Central. 
2j  Preliminary,  survey  week,  annual  rate. 

Jtjf  Retail  prices. 


Source:  Household  Economics  Researoh  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


Table  23.  Quantities  of  foods  used  at  home  per  household  in  a week,  median  Income  class, 
urban  and  farm  families  of  2 or  more  in  the  North  Central  region,  spring  1955 


Food  group 

Unit 

Urban — 

$4, 000-$!*,  999  1/ 

Farm — 

: $3,00043,999 1/ 

Milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  cheese 

Quarts 

Total 

10.3 

Total 

20.8 

Home -produced 

12.2 

Fats  and  oils 

Pounds 

3.0 

4.0 

.9 

Flour,  meal,  cereals,  pastes 

. .do. . 

4.5 

9.5 

.1 

Bakery  products 

. .do. . 

6.5 

6.7 

0 

Meat,  poultry,  fish 

. .do. . 

15.2 

16.3 

9.5 

Eggs 

Dozens 

1.8 

3.2 

2.6 

Sugar,  sweets 

Pounds 

4.0 

7.8 

•6 

Potatoes,  s/eetpotatoes 

. .do. . 

7-3 

10.9 

2.6 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

. .do. . 

16. 5 

22.7 

6.7 

Fresh  fruits 

. .do. . 

10.4 

13.8 

4.1 

Fresh  vegetables 

..do.. 

8.2 

8.9 

4.6 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

..do.. 

10.4 

7.4 

.7 

Fruit  and  vegetable  Juices  2/ 

• .do. . 

4.1 

3.2 

.7 

Commercially  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 

..do.. 

•6 

.4 

0 

Commercially  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 

..do.. 

5.3 

3.3 

0 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables 

..do.. 

.3 

•6 

0 

Beverages 

. .do. • 

5.4 

34 

0 

Miscellaneous 

..do.. 

4.4 

5.0 

1.1 

l/  Net  money  income  after  Income  taxes. 
5/  Single  strength  equivalent. 


Source:  Household  Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


Table  24.  Proi»ortion  of  food  consumed  in  a week  that  v.as  purchased,  1955  and  3 earlier  periods, 
farm  families  of  2 or  more  in  the  North  Central  region 


Year 

* 

l 

1 Beef 
t 

t 

: 

Fork 

Poultry 

Whole 

fluid 

milk 

Butter 

Cream 

* t 

1 Potatoes,1 
sv.-eet- 
potatoes 

Fruit 6 and 
vegetables 
(fresh,  canned, 
frozen,  dried) 

1 

: Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

Peroent 

PeroeDt 

1923  1/ 

• 1*2 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

22 

29 

1936  57 

1 80 

27 

1 

1* 

53 

2 

21 

1*6 

1952  y 

* 32 

1*0 

10 

15 

73 

6 

57 

6l 

1955  27 

■ 31 
: 

1*0 

19 

21 

eh 

8 

73 

65 

Based  on  quantity  consumed  in  a year,  3 States — Kensas,  Missouri,  Ohio. 
5/  16  States  in  North  and  West,  1 week,  spring-summer  193^. 
j5/  The  12  North  Central  States,  1 week  in  spring. 


Source i Household  Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


Table  25*  Proportion  of  calories  from  food  groups,  1955  an  i 3 earlier  periods, 
farm  families  of  2 or  more  in  the  North  Central  region 


Food  group 

* 

■ 1923  1/ 

* 

* 1 

: 1936-37  2/  1 
1 1 

' 1952  2/ 

> 1955  2/ 

t 

1 Peroent 

Poroent 

Percent 

Peroent 

Fats  and  oils,  sugar  and  sweets 

* 30 

32 

29 

29 

Crain  products 

: 30 

27 

22 

21* 

Eggs,  meat,  poultry,  and  fish 

: 16 

12 

19 

19 

Milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  cheese 

■ 13 

13 

18 

17 

Fotatoes  and  sweetpotatoes , dry  vegetables  and  nuts 

* 6 

9 

6 

5 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

■ 5 

* 

7 

6 

6 

l/  Based  on  quantity  consumed  in  a year,  3 States— Kensas , Missouri,  Ohio. 

5/  Based  on  quantity  consumed  in  a week,  7 Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States. 

2/  Based  on  quantity  consumed  in  a week  in  spring,  the  12  North  Central  States. 

Source*  Household  Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


Table  26.  Qua:*  title*  of  fools  usea  at  home  per  household  In  n veek,  median  income  class, 
urban  and  farm  families  of  2 or  more  in  the  South,  spring  1955 


Food  group 

Unit 

Urban-- 

$3,00043,999 1/ 

Farm-- 

; $1,00041,999 1/ 

Milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  cheese 

Quarto 

Total 

13.6 

Total 

20.3 

Home -produced 

1 .4 

Pats  and  oils 

Pound 6 

34 

5.6 

i.6 

Flour,  meal,  cereals,  pastes 

. .do. . 

6.6 

18.5 

2.8 

Bakery  products 

• •do.. 

6.6 

4.8 

0 

Meat,  poultry,  flab 

. .do. . 

13.8 

13.8 

6.6 

Dozens 

2.0 

2.5 

2.1 

Sugar,  sweets 

Pounds 

4.8 

7.7 

.7 

Potatoes,  nveetpotatoes 

. .do. . 

5.0 

6.5 

2.4 

Fresh  fruit 6 and  vegetables 

. .do. . 

17.0 

22.2 

11.8 

Fresh  fruits 

..do.. 

8.2 

7.7 

1.6 

Fresh  vegetables 

..do.. 

8.9 

4.5 

10.2 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

..do.. 

e.i 

5.5 

.2 

Fruit  and  vegetable  Juice6  2/ 

..CO.. 

2.7 

.4 

1.2 

.1 

Commercially  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 

. .do. . 

.1 

0 

Commercially  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 

..do.. 

**.3 

2.7 

0 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables 

..do. . 

.7 

1.6 

3/ 

Beverages 

. .do. . 

*••7 

3.9 

0" 

Miscellaneous 

..do.. 

3.9 

3.1 

.4 

l/  Net  money  Income  after  income  taxes. 

5/  Single  strength  equivalent. 

3/  0.05  or  less . 

Source:  Household  Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


Table  27*  Quantities  of  selected  nutrients  available  per  adult  male  per  day  in  foods  used  at  home, 
farm  families  of  2 or  more  in  the  North  Central  region 


Year 

1 

; Protein 

t 

t Calcium 

1 

t 

s Thiamine 

1 

Asoorbic  acid 

1 

* Gram 8 

Groms 

Milligrams 

Milligrams 

7923  17  , 

* 121 

0.92 

1.59 

69 

1936-37  2/ 

* 121 

.91 

1.02 

67 

1952  2/ 

* 125 

1.07 

2.31 

119 

1955  2/ 

* 130 

1.00 

2i*0 

122 

l/  Based  on  quantity  oonsumed  in  a year,  3 States— Kansas,  Missouri,  Ohio. 

2/  Based  on  quantity  oonsumed  in  a week,  16  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States. 

/ Based  on  quantity  consumed  in  a week  in  spring,  the  12  North  Central  States. 

Source*  Household  Economics  Peseorch  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


Table  28.  Quantity  of  seleoted  nutrients  available  per  adult  male  per  day  in  foods  used  at  hone,  median 
income  class,  urban  and  farm  families  of  2 or  more  in  the  North  Central  region,  spring  1955 


Nutrient 

Urban — 

sU.ooo-jij.ggg  1/ 

s Farm— 

* $3,000-J3,999  1/ 

Quantity 

Relative  2/ 
peroent 

Quantity 

Relative  2j 
percont 

Protein 

126  gm. 

105 

130  gm. 

100 

Calcium 

0.97  gm. 

96 

1.00  gm. 

103 

Thiamine 

2.10  mg. 

102 

2J*5  Bg- 

iu* 

Asoorbic  acid 

125  og. 

100 

119  og. 

103 

1/  Net  money  income  after  income  taxes. 

y u.  s.  average  per  adult  raele  per  day,  all  urbanizations,  all  regions,  all  incomes  ■ 100. 


Source*  Household  Economics  Researoh  Bronoh,  Agricultural  Research  Servico. 
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Table  29.  Quantity  of  selooted  nutrients  available  per  adult  male  per  day  in  foods  used  at  home,  median 
income  olass,  urban  and  farm  families  of  2 or  more  in  the  South,  spring  1955 


Nutrient 

1 

1 Urban — 

■ *3.000-$3,999  1/ 

: 

Farm— 

SI, 000-31,999  1/ 

: 

: 

: Quantity 

Relative  2/ 
peroent 

Quantity 

Relative  2j 
peroent 

Protein 

: 109  gm. 

91 

115  gm. 

96 

Caloium 

: 0.8Q  gm. 

89 

1.15  gm. 

116 

Thiamine 

: 2.02  mg. 

9!* 

2.1*5  mg. 

in* 

Asoorbio  aoid 

: 101  mg . 

: 

87 

85  mg. 

73 

l/  Net  money  income  after  income  taxes • 

2/  U.  S.  average  per  adult  male  per  day,  all  urbanizations,  all  regions,  all  incomes  ■ 100. 


Source  1 Household  Economics  Research  Branch,  .Agricultural  Research  Service. 


Table  30.-  Quantities  of  foods  used  at  home  per  household  in  a week,  low,  median,  and  high  income  olasses, 
urban  families  of  2 or  more  in  the  United  States,  spring  1955 


Food  group 

: 

j Unit 

All 

incomes 

?2,000- 

£2,999 

: 

: 34,000- 
* 34,999 

: 

$ 6,000- 
4-7,999 

Milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  cheese 

: 

: Quarts 

U4.5 

12.1 

15.9 

16.1 

Fats  and  oils 

: Pounds 

2.8 

2.6 

2.8 

2.8 

Flour,  meal,  cereals,  pastes 

: ..do.. 

4.3 

5.4 

4.2 

3.7 

Bakery  produots 

: ..do.. 

7.2 

5.9 

7.7 

80* 

Meat,  poultry,  fish 

: ..do.. 

li+.6 

13.0 

14.8 

16.1 

SSg8 

: Dozens 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

Sugar,  sweets 

: Pound 8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.7 

3.8 

Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes 

: ..do.. 

5.7 

5.3 

6.2 

6.1 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

: ..do.. 

18.6 

15.8 

18 .4 

20.1 

Fresh  fruits 

: ..do.. 

9.6 

7.6 

9.5 

10.6 

Fresh  vegetables 

: ..do.. 

9.0 

8.3 

8.9 

9.3 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

: ..do.. 

9.8 

7.6 

10.3 

11.3 

Fruit  and  vegetable  juices  l/ 

: ..do.. 

4.1 

2.6 

4.4 

4.9 

Commercially  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 

; ..do.. 

.7 

.3 

.8 

1.0 

Commercially  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 

: ..do.. 

4.5 

4.0 

4.e 

5.0 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables 

: ..do.. 

.5 

.8 

j* 

0* 

Beverages 

: ..do.. 

hdi 

3.3 

4.7 

4.9 

Miscellaneous 

: ..do.. 

3.8 

3.0 

4.5 

4.0 

1 / Single  strength  equivalent. 

Souroej  Household  Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


Table  31*  Quantities  of  selected  nutrients  availablo  per  adult  male  per  day  in  foods  used  at  home, 
low,  median,  high  inoome  olasses,  urban  families  of  2 or  more  in  the  United  States,  spring  1955 


* : : t 


Nutrient 

All 

mcomes 

: $2,000-^2,999 

: 

$U,000-vU,999 

$6,ooo-$7*999 

Quant ity 

Relative  l/ 
peroent 

Quantity 

Relative  l/ 
percent 

Relative  l/ 
Quantity  percent 

Quantity 

Relative 

peroent 

Protein 

120  gm. 

100 

113  gm. 

94 

123  gm.  102 

125  sm. 

loU 

Caloium 

0.96  gm. 

97 

0.88  gm. 

89 

O.98  gm.  99 

1.02  gra. 

103 

Thiamine 

2.05  mg. 

96 

2.01  mg. 

94 

2.14  mg.  100 

2.05  mg. 

96 

Asoorbio  aoid 

122  mg. 

105 

103  mg. 

89 

123  mg.  106 

126  mg. 

109 

l/  U.  S.  average  per  adult  male  per  day,  all  urbanizations,  all  regions,  all  incomes  0 100. 
Source:  Household  Soonomios  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 
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Table  32.  Family  expense  for  food  in  a week,  urban  families  of  2 or  more  in  the  United  States 

spring  19^6  and  1955 


Year 

i 

: 

: 

: Family  size 

: 

: 

i 

t 

1 

Family  expense  for 

food 

t 

: 

Total 

1 

At  home 

: 

1 Away  from  home 
: 

1 

: Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1948 

■ 3.29 

25.57 

21.59 

3-96 

1955 

■ 34*9 

: 

: 

31.96 

25.81 

6.15 

Source:  Household  Economics  Research  Branch,  Agricultural  Research  Service. 


Table  33.-  All  sheat  and  winter  wheat:  Acreage,  yield,  and  production,  United  States,  1919-56 


Year 

of 

harvest 

All  Wheat 

: 

Winter 

wheat 

Seeded 

acreage 

Seeded 
but  not 
harvested 

: : 

Yield  per  1 ! 

seeded  acre : Production; 

: t 

Seeded 

acreage 

Seeded  ! 

but  not  | 
harvested  j 

Yield  per  s 
seeded  acres 

Production 

1,000 

1,000 

Bushels 

: 

1,000  : 
bushels  : 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

Bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1919 

77,440 

3,740 

12.3 

: 

952,097  : 

51,391 

987 

14.6 

748,460 

1920 

67,977 

5,619 

12.4 

843,277  : 

45,505 

45,479 

5,096 

13-5 

a3,227 

1921 

67,681 

3,115 

12.1 

818,964  : 

2,319 

13-3 

602,793 

1922 

67,163 

5,766 

12.6 

846,649  : 

47,415 

5,766 

12.1 

571,459 

1923 

64,590 

7,670 

n.8 

759,482  : 

45,488 

6,776 

12.2 

555,299 

1924 

55,706 

3,243 

15.1 

841,617  1 

38,638 

3,220 

14.8 

573,563 
400,  a9 

1925 

61,738 

9,295 

10.8 

668,700  t 

40,922 

8,958 

9.8 

1926 

60,712 

4,096 

13.7 

832,213  ! 

40,604 

3,007 

15.6 

631,607 

548,188 

1927 

65,661 

6,033 

13.3 

875,059  : 

44,134 

5,939 

12.4 

1928 

71,152 

11,926 

12.9 

914,373  : 

48,431 

11,578 

12.0 

579,066 

587,057 

1929 

67,177 

3,785 

12.3 

824,183  : 

44,145 

2,904 

13.3 

1930 

67,559 

4,922 

13.1 

886,522  : 

45,248 

4,137 

14.0 

633,809 

1931 

66,463 

8,759 

14.2 

941,540  1 

45,915 

2,427 

18.0 

825,315 

1932 

66,28i 

8,430 

19,585 

11.4 

756,307  : 

43,628 

7,527 

14,454 

11.3 

491,511 

1933 

69,009 

8.0 

552,215  ! 

44,802 

8.4 

378,283 

438,683 

1934 

64,064 

20,717 

8.2 

526,052  1 

44,836 

10,153 

9.8 

1935 

69,611 

18,306 

9.0 

628,227  : 

47,436 

13,834 

9-9 

469,412 

1936 

73,970 

24,645 

8.5 

629,880  : 

49,986 

12,042 

10.5 

523,603 

688,574 

1937 

80,814 

16,645 

10.8 

873,914  : 

57,845 

10,770 

11.9 

1938 

78,981 

9,784 

11.6 

919,913  ! 

56,464 

6,897 

12.1 

685,178 

1939 

62,802 

10,133 

n.8 

741,210  1 

46,154 

8,473 

12.3 

565,672 

1940 

61,820 

8,547 

13.2 

814,646  : 

43,536 

7,441 

13.6 

592,809 

1941 

62,707 

6,772 

15.0 

941,970  : 

46,045 

6,267 

14.6 

673,727 

1942 

53,000 

3,227 

18.3 

969,381  t 

38,855 

2,835 

18.1 

702,159 

1943 

55,984 

4,629 

15.1 

843,813  i 

38,515 

3,952 

14.0 

537,476 

1944 

66,190 

6,411 

16.0 

1,060, in  1 

46,821 

5,696 

16.1 

751,9a 

816,989 

1945 

69,192 

4,025 

16.0 

1,107,623  1 

50,463 

3,439 

16.2 

1946 

71,578 

4,473 

16.1 

1,152,118  : 

52,227 

3,856 

16.7 

869,592 

1947 

78,314 

3,795 

17.4 

1,358,911  1 

58,248 

3,313 

16.2 

1,058,976 

1948 

78,345 

5,927 

16.5 

1,294,9H  J 
1,098,415  : 

58,332 

5,369 

17.0 

99®,l4l 

1949 

83,905 

7,995 

13.1 

a,177 

6,763 

14.0 

858,127 

1950 

71,287 

9,677 

14.3 

1,019,344  1 

52,399 

9,146 

14.1 

740,637 

1951 

78,524 

16,651 

12.6 

988,161  s 

56,145 

16,052 

11.6 

650,822 

1952 

78,645 

7,515 

16.6 

1,306,440  1 

56,997 

6,102 

18.7 

1,065,220 

1953 

78,931 

!i,c$a 

14.9 

1,173,071  : 

57,087 

10,154 

15.5 

885,032 

1954 

62,539 

8,183 

15.7 

983,900  : 

46,  a7 

7,399 

17.2 

801,369 

1955  1/ 

58,199 

10,944 

16.1 

936,7a  : 

44,232 

10,572 

15.9 

703,047 

1956  ij 

a,  353 

10,887 

15.9 

975,517  : 

: 

45,003 

9,631 

16.0 

721,946 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  October  1 estimate.. 
Crop  Production  (AM5 ) . 


Table  31*.-  Rice,  rough:  Acreage  seeded,  yield,  and  production.  Southern  States 
California,  and  United  States,  1919-56 


Crop 

year 

Acreage  seeded 

Average  yield  per  seeded  acre 

Production 

Southern 
States  l/ 

California 

I United 
[ States 

Southern 
States  l/ 

California  : 

United 

States 

| Southern  ! 

! States  l/ j 

California 

j United 
! States 

— 

— 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

1919 

928 

155 

1,083 

1,630 

2,700 

1,783 

2/15,125 

4,185 

19,310 

1920 

1,137 

162 

1,299 

1,717 

2,295 

1,789 

19,524 

3,718 

23,242 

1921 

855 

135 

990 

1,683 

2,430 

1,785 

14,393 

3,280 

17,673 

1922 

913 

140 

1,053 

1,674 

2,475 

1,780 

15,283 

3,465 

18,748 

1923 

768 

106 

874 

1,615 

2,408 

i,7n 

12,405 

2,552 

14,957 

1924 

748 

90 

836 

1,701 

2,182 

1,753 

2/12,725 

1,964 

14,689 

1925 

750 

103 

853 

1,694 

2,097 

1,743 

2/12,706 

2,160 

14,866 

1926 

867 

149 

1,016 

1,767 

2,412 

1,861 

2/15,317 

3,594 

18,911 

1927 

867 

160 

1,027 

1,844 

2,520 

1,950 

2/15,992 

4,032 

20,024 

1920 

840 

132 

972 

1,911 

2,786 

2,029 

2/16,048 

3,677 

19,725 

1929 

765 

95 

860 

1,989 

2,709 

2,069 

15,216 

2,574 

17,790 

1930 

856 

no 

966 

1,980 

2,974 

2,093 

16,946 

3,272 

20,218 

1931 

840 

125 

965 

1,948 

2,970 

2,080 

16,364 

3,712 

20,076 

1932 

764 

no 

874 

1,992 

3,191 

2,143 

15,219 

3,510 

18,729 

1933 

690 

106 

798 

2,005 

2,880 

2,123 

13,833 

3/HO 

16,943 

1934 

704 

108 

812 

1,968 

3,440 

2,164 

13,856 

3,715 

17,571 

1935 

717 

100 

ai7 

2,012 

3,330 

2,173 

14,423 

3,330 

17,753 

1936 

843 

138 

981 

2,159 

3,060 

2,285 

18,196 

4,223 

22,419 

1937 

967 

149 

1,116 

2,062 

2,751 

2,154 

19,941 

4,099 

24,040 

1938 

951 

125 

1,076 

2,088 

3,015 

2,196 

19,859 

3,769 

23,628 

1939 

925 

120 

1,045 

2,192 

3,375 

2,328 

20,278 

4,050 

24,328 

1940 

972 

us 

1,090 

2,083 

3,600 

2,247 

20,247 

4,248 

24,495 

1941 

1,110 

153 

1,263 

1,740 

2,475 

1,029 

19,308 

3,787 

23,095 

1942 

1,278 

212 

1,490 

1,831 

2,680 

1,952 

23,400 

5,682 

29,062 

1943 

1,280 

237 

1,517 

1,774 

2,765 

1,929 

22,712 

6,552 

29,264 

1944 

1,257 

246 

1,503 

1,927 

2,744 

2,061 

24,224 

6,750 

30,974 

1945 

3/1,270 

244 

1,514 

1,925 

2,566 

2,028 

3/24,442 

6,262 

30,704 

1946 

3/1,333 

264 

1,597 

1,847 

2,997 

2,037 

3/24,625 

7,913 

32,538 

1947 

5/1,462 

259 

1,721 

1,862 

3/102 

2,049 

S/27,226 

8,035 

35,261 

1946 

1/1,565 

264 

1,829 

2,013 

2,588 

2,096 

3/31,496 

6,832 

38,328 

1949 

1/1,573 

312 

1,885 

1,943 

3,275 

2,164 

1/30,571 

10,218 

40,789 

1950 

3/1, 4l4 

241 

1,655 

2,162 

3,432 

2,347 

3/30,575 

8,270 

38,845 

1951 

3/1,703 

330 

2,033 

2,080 

3,240 

2,269 

3/35,429 

10,692 

46,121 

1952 

3/1,704 

343 

2,047 

2,146 

3,4l4 

2,358 

3/36,560 

n,7n 

48,271 

1953 

3/1,768 

442 

2,210 

2,296 

2,788 

2,394 

3/40, 593 

12,325 

52,918 

1954 

3/2,106 

504 

2,610 

2,473 

2,413 

2,462 

3/52,084 

12,164 

64,248 

1955  4/ 

3A,514 

336 

1,850 

2,801 

3,329 

2,897 

3/42,413 

11,186 

53,599 

1956  5/ 

1/1,329 

292 

1,621 

2,632 

3,526 

2,793 

3/34,984 

10,296 

45,280 

1 f Southern  States  consist  of  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  beginning  in  19^9,  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  2 f Includes  production  in  minor  States  in  thousand  cvt . as  follows : 100  in  1919 j 22  in  1924, 

135  in  1925 , 274  in  1926,  34  in  1927,  and  180  in  1928.  3/  Includes  acreage  and  production  in  minor  States, 

in  thousand  acres  and  thousand  cvt.  (in  parentheses)  as  follows:  2 (36)  in  1945/  2 (4l)  in  1946,  2 (44)  in 
1947/  3 (53)  in  1948,  1 (20)  in  1949/  2 (25)  in  1950,  2 (32)  in  1951,  6 (78)  in  1952,  6 (84)  in  1953, 

5 (55)  in  1954,  4 (67)  in  1955,  3 (65)  in  1956.  4/  Preliminary.  5 / October  1 estimate. 

Crop  Production  (AMS). 


Table  35.-  Rice,  in  terms  of  rough:  Supply  and  distribution.  United  States,  1937-56  1/ 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

August 

Supply 

Disappearance 

J 

Ending 

stocks 

Begin- 

ning 

stocks 

Farm  : 
produc-  : 
tlon  2j  ! 

Imports 

3/ 

Total 

V 

Dcnestic 

Exports 

s 

: 

Total  : 

1 

Food  ! 

5/  : 

Industry’ 

y ; 

Feed  and 
seed 

Total  : 

Thoua. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thoua. 

Thews. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thoua. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

ar  . 

cvt. 

cvt. 

1937 

3,712 

24,040 

1,311 

29,257 

16,044 

3,578 

1,724 

21,346 

4,764 

26,110 

3,147 

1938 

3,147 

23,628 

1,018 

28,221 

14,695 

2,870 

1,442 

19,207 

4,767 

23,974 

4,247 

1939 

4,247 

24,328 

649 

29,765 

15,752 

2,779 

1,515 

20,046 

4,484 

24,530 

5,235 

1940 

5,235 

24,495 

334 

29,745 

16,471 

2,944 

1,723 

21,138 

5,651 

26,789 

2,956 

1941 

2,956 

23,095 

126 

26,690 

15,187 

2,451 

1,933 

19,571 

6,552 

26,123 

567 

1942 

567 

29,082 

136 

29,552 

16,017 

2,278 

1,971 

20,266 

6,961 

27,227 

2,325 

1943 

2,325 

29,264 

77 

30,213 

16,619 

2,747 

1,950 

21,316 

7,069 

28,385 

1,828 

1944 

1,828 

30,974 

V 

31,762 

14,925 

3,155 

1,923 

20,003 

10,201 

30,204 

1,558 

1945 

1,558 

30,704 

217 

32,339 

14,120 

3,439 

2,056 

19,615 

11,469 

31,064 

1,255 

1946 

1,255 

32,538 

9 

33,051 

15,491 

2,530 

2,143 

20,164 

12,291 

32,455 

596 

1947 

596 

35,261 

27 

35,642 

15,170 

4,572 

2,297 

22,039 

13,055 

35,094 

748 

1948 

748 

38,328 

53 

38,975 

15,346 

4,307 

2,439 

22,092 

14,378 

36,470 

2,505 

1949 

2,505 

40,789 

62 

43,116 

16,585 

4,724 

2,114 

23,423 

16,224 

39,647 

3,469 

1950 

3,469 

38,845 

787 

43,379 

18,252 

4,866 

2,575 

25,693 

13,167 

38,860 

4,519 

1951 

4,519 

46,121 

542 

50,219 

16,756 

4,750 

2,615 

24,121 

24,058 

48,179 

2,040 

1952 

2,040 

48,271 

350 

51,758 

17,750 

4,577 

2,794 

25,121 

25,122 

50,243 

1,515 

1953 

1,515 

52,918 

417 

56,018 

17,950 

4,560 

3,254 

25,764 

22,708 

48,472 

7,546 

1954 

7,546 

64,248 

64 

68,658 

18,000 

5,700 

3,873 

27,573 

14,385 

41,958 

26,700 

1955  8/ 

26,700 

53,599 

190 

79,250 

18,500 

5,500 

4,154 

28,154 

16,496 

44,650 

34,600 

1956  9/ 

34,600 

45,280 

300 

80,241 

18,700 

5, OCX) 

3,04l 

26,741 

38,500 

65,261 

15,000 

l/  Milled  rice  converted  to  rough  basis  at  annual  extraction  rate. 

2/  Includes  estimates  of  production  in  minor  States  of  Missouri,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Arizona, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma,  beginning  19**5- 
3/  Consists  mostly  of  broken  rice. 

4/  Adjusted  to  equal  total  distribution. 

5 / Includes  shipments  to  territories  and  military  food  use. 

6/  Primarily  for  beer  production. 

7/  Less  than  500  cvt. 

0/  Preliminary. 

9/  Tentative  estimates. 

Data  published  currently  in  the  Wheat  Situation  (AMS);  beginning  November  1956,  In  the  Rice  Situation, 
which  will  begin  publication  at  that  time. 


Table  36.-  Ccmnercial  cotton:  World  supply,  1930  to  date 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
Aug.  1 

Production 

Carryover 

Total 

supply 

| Y«*r 
’ begin - 

* rung 

* Aug.  1 

Production 

Carryover 

Total 

supply 

American 

U 

’Foreign 

American 

Foreign 

American 

1/ 

Foreign 

American 

Foreign 

Million 

Million 

Million  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million  Million 

Million 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

1930 

13.9 

11.5 

6.2 

5.7 

37.3 

: 1943 

11.1 

13.4 

11.3 

12.3 

48.1 

1931 

16.9 

9.6 

9.0 

5.8 

41.3 

: 1944 

12.0 

11.6 

11.2 

14.2 

49.0 

1932 

13.0 

10.5 

13.3 

5-1 

41.8 

: 1945 

8.8 

10.5 

13.1 

16.1 

48.5 

1933 

12.7 

13.4 

n.8 

5.3 

43.2 

: 1946 

6.6 

11.3 

10.5 

14.6 

45.0 

1934 

9.6 

13.5 

10.7 

6.8 

40.6 

: 1947 

11.7 

n.8 

5.7 

12.7 

41.9 

1935 

10.5 

15.6 

9.0 

6.0 

41.2 

: 1948 

14.6 

12.8 

4.6 

10.1 

h2.1 

1936 

12.4 

18.4 

7.0 

6.7 

44.4 

: 1949 

16.0 

14.0 

7.3 

7 47 

45.0 

1937 

18.4 

18.3 

6.2 

7.5 

50.4 

1938 

11.7 

15.8 

13.8 

8.9 

50.2 

: 1950 

9-9 

17.5 

8.8 

8.0 

U).2 

1939 

11. 4 

15.9 

14. 1 

7.5 

49.0 

: 1951 

15.2 

20.0 

3.6 

8.2 

47.0 

: 1952 

15-2 

20.5 

4.6 

10.4 

50.7 

1940 

12.3 

16.4 

12.5 

7.7 

49.0 

: 1953 

16.4 

21.7 

6.8 

10.3 

55.2 

1941 

10.6 

15.0 

12.8 

9.4 

47.8 

: 1954 

13-6 

23-8 

10.9 

9.3 

57.6 

1942 

12.5 

13.0 

11.2 

11.4 

48.2 

: 1955  2/ 

14.5 

23-4 

12.1 

9.9 

59-9 

1/  Includes  in -season  ginning!  and  city  crop. 

2/  American  in  running  bales,  foreign  in  bales  of  equivalent  500  pounds. 

3/  Preliminary. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  and  Intermat  local  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee  since  1945* 
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Table  37-“  Wheat,  No.  2 Hard  Winter:  Weighted  average  cash  price  per  bushel,  by  months 
and  loan  rate,  Kansas  City,  1937-56  l/ 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

: Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Loan 
rate  at 
Kansas 
City  2/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  8 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1937 

122.5 

111. 8 

109.5 

106.0 

94.2 

96.5 

102.7 

99.6 

91.5 

84.6 

79.7 

76.7 



1938 

70.0 

65.5 

65.7 

64.7 

63.3 

66.9 

70.9 

69.2 

68.7 

69.6 

75.7 

70.9 

72 

1939 

66.7 

64.6 

85.9 

82.7 

85.8 

98.3 

101.2 

99.4 

102.1 

105.7 

94.7 

76.3 

77 

191*0 

70.7 

69.3 

75.8 

81.6 

84.5 

83.0 

84.7 

77.8 

85.1 

87.2 

90.4 

97.3 

77 

1941 

98.3 

106.6 

114.1 

112.2 

113.4 

120.1 

125.6 

123.1 

121.0 

114.6 

114.9 

110.9 

no 

1942 

107.9 

111.2 

120.3 

120.5 

123.1 

130.5 

136.8 

137.0 

139.9 

138.4 

138.1 

137.0 

127 

1943 

140.1 

139-8 

145.8 

152.3 

156.4 

162.8 

164.8 

163.0 

165.2 

164.0 

163.2 

155.6 

137 

1944 

152.1 

150.8 

153.0 

161.3 

159-1 

162.0 

163.6 

165.8 

166.3 

165-7 

I66.7 

168.2 

150 

1945 

158.3 

159.8 

162.1 

168.3 

168.9 

169. 2 

169.2 

169.1 

172.0 

172.1 

186.1 

186.1 

153 

1946 

197-8 

193.8 

196.0 

203.9 

210.4 

207.2 

209.0 

226.1 

269.4 

267.6 

269.3 

237-3 

164 

1947 

228.8 

231.8 

264.6 

295.3 

299.9 

301.1 

303.2 

250.8 

245.4 

244.5 

240.2 

229-4 

202 

1946 

219.3 

215.0 

220.4 

222.6 

228.2 

228.7 

225.0 

219.6 

224.1 

226.0 

222.1 

195.1 

223 

1949 

200.4 

206.0 

215.2 

218.8 

220.2 

222.1 

222.3 

222.4 

227.2 

230.6 

230.0 

217.0 

220 

1950 

222.8 

220.9 

221.0 

217.9 

222.4 

234.6 

240.2 

247.6 

240.1 

243-5 

238.4 

234.3 

225 

1951 

230.7 

233-0 

238.3 

245.2 

254.0 

254.1 

251.9 

249.2 

249.6 

249.2 

244.6 

230.6 

244 

1952 

225.1 

232.3 

240.9 

241.6 

245.8 

244.5 

240.2 

235.8 

239.5 

238.7 

235-5 

203.6 

248 

1953 

208.6 

217-5 

221.7 

228.8 

233.7 

237-5 

237-9 

239.3 

241.7 

244.7 

237-0 

215.3 

249 

1954 

232.4 

235-2 

238.9 

241.1 

243.9 

246.5 

244.3 

245.5 

245.6 

246.1 

253-1 

219.0 

253 

1955 

1956 

216.0 

208.7 

215.1 

219.0 

215.5 

219.8 

220.7 

225-3 

224.2 

221.6 

228.5 

233-3 

224.2 

210.0 

237 

3/230 

1 / Cash  price  is  computed  by  weighting  selling  price  by  number  of  carlots  sold*  as  reported  in  the  Kansas 
City  Grain  Market  Review.  In  this  price,  wheat  of  above  as  well  as  below  13  percent  protein  is  included. 

2 / Loan  rate  is  far  wheat  of  less  than  13  percent.  Ceiling  became  effective  January  4,  1944  at  $1.62  in- 
cluding l£  cents  ccmmission,  basis  protein  of  less  than  13  percent.  On  December  13,  1944  it  was  raised  to 
$1.66,  on  May  30,  1945  to  $1,691,  on  March  4,  1946  to  $1,721  and  on  May  13,  1946  to  $1,871.  On  June  30, 
1946,  ceilings  expired. 

3/  Preliminary. 

Data  published  currently  in  the  Wheat  Situation  (AMS). 


Table  38  •-  Cotton:  Average  price  per  pound  received  by  farmers,  and  loan  rates.  United  States, 

1933-34  to  date  1 / 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
Aug.  1 

Aug.  : Sept. 

15  : 15 

Oct. 

15 

Nov. 

15 

Dec . 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Mar . 
15 

Apr. 

15 

May- 

15 

June 

15 

July 

15 

Weighted 

average 

Loan 

rate 

5/ 

Cents  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1933 

8.80  8.81 

8.99 

9.59 

9.66 

10.36 

11.85 

11.84 

n.65 

11.06 

11.65 

12.29 

10.17 

10.00 

1934 

13.02  13.13 

12.56 

12.38 

12.45 

12.55 

12.37 

11.50 

11.66 

12.03 

11.75 

11.89 

12.36 

12.00 

1935 

11.44  10.55 

10.88 

11.51 

11.37 

11.10 

11.02 

11.14 

11.19 

n.37 

11.38 

12.62 

n.09 

10.00 

1938 

12.29  12.55 

12.23 

12.01 

12.37 

12.45 

12.58 

13-69 

13.72 

12.93 

12.47 

12.39 

12.36 

— 

1937 

10.56  8.97 

8.27 

8.17 

8.00 

7.81 

7.80 

7-93 

8.07 

8.08 

8.28 

8.63 

8.41 

9.00 

1938 

8.03  8.29 

8.76 

8.70 

8.63 

8.68 

8.57 

8.43 

8.45 

8.59 

8.68 

8.89 

8.60 

8.30 

1939 

9.94  9.32 

8.56 

8.71 

9.43 

10.12 

10.06 

10.19 

9.96 

9.81 

10.00 

11.60 

9.09 

8.70 

1940 

9.06  9-27 

9.43 

9.39 

9.38 

9.37 

9.65 

9-57 

10.13 

11.48 

12.70 

14.24 

9.89 

8.90 

1941 

15.41  17.68 

16.71 

15.89 

16.36 

17.58 

18.10 

17.97 

18.74 

18.75 

17.91 

18.44 

16.95 

14.02 

1942 

17.75  18.56 

18.87 

18.98 

18.84 

19.38 

19.50 

20.09 

19.98 

19.92 

19.79 

19.60 

18.90 

17.02 

1943 

19.79  20.17 

20.18 

19.22 

19.45 

19.81 

19.64 

19.71 

20.20 

19.77 

20.14 

20.30 

19.76 

18. 41 

1944 

20.15  21.02 

21.25 

20.76 

20.81 

20.16 

19.95 

20.21 

20.19 

20.51 

20.90 

21.25 

20.72 

20.03 

1945 

21.33  21.72 

22.26 

22.51 

22.79 

22.35 

22.99 

22.70 

23.58 

24.08 

25.97 

30.76 

22.51 

19.84 

1946 

33.55  35.30 

37.09 

29.22 

29.97 

29.74 

30.56 

31.88 

32.26 

33-50 

34.07 

35.88 

32.63 

22.83 

1947 

33.15  31.21 

30.64 

31.86 

34.04 

33.13 

30.70 

31.76 

34.10 

35.27 

35.22 

32-99 

31-92 

26.49 

1948 

30.41  30.94 

31.07 

30.52 

29.63 

29.27 

29.14 

28.74 

29.91 

29-97 

30.13 

30.08 

30.38 

28.79 

1949 

29.32  29.70 

28.69 

27.66 

26.46 

26.46 

27.49 

28.04 

28.73 

29.24 

29.91 

33.05 

28.57 

27.23 

1950 

36.95  39.98 

38.80 

40.97 

40.05 

41.01 

41.74 

42.00 

42.53 

42.45 

42.02 

39.11 

39-90 

27.90 

1951 

34.60  33.72 

36.10 

40.72 

40.15 

38.45 

36.88 

36.00 

36.80 

36.02 

38.02 

37.02 

37.69 

30.46 

1952 

37.92  39.11 

36.77 

34.05 

31.71 

29-79 

30.19 

31.52 

31.45 

31-73 

31.51 

31.87 

34.17 

30.91 

1953 

32.79  33.09 

32.46 

31.81 

30.73 

30.05 

30.42 

31.05 

31.57 

32.17 

32.31 

32.18 

32.10 

30.80 

1954 

34.00  34.55 

34.67 

33.17 

32-67 

32.51 

31.09 

31.87 

31.93 

31.51 

31.43 

32. n 

33.52 

31-58 

1955 

32.74  33-77 

32.83 

32.42 

31.19 

30.67 

31.00 

31.64 

32.50 

31.96 

32.29 

32.36 

31.70 

1956 

31.13 

1 / Since  January  15,  1942,  prices  of  American  upland  cotton. 
2 / Loan  rates  on  7/8  inch  cotton  at  average  locations. 


Current  data  published  in  Agricultural  Prices  (AMS)  . 
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Table  39»-  Wheat:  Supply  and  disappearance,  United  States,  1935-56  l/ 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

July 

Supply 

Disappearance 

Carry- 

over 

: Produc- 
• tion 

Imports  t 

2/  ; 

: 

Total  . 

Used 

in  United  States 

Exports!  Ship- 
5/  : ments 

Total 

Food 

3/ 

Seed 

* Indus - 
[ trial 

Feed 

V 

Total 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

1935 

146 

628 

35 

809 

490 

87 

6/ 

85 

662 

4 

3 

669 

1936 

140 

630 

35 

805 

492 

96 

5/ 

101 

689 

10 

3 

702 

1937 

83 

874 

1 

958 

494 

93 

% 

115 

702 

100 

3 

805 

1938 

153 

920 

§/ 

1,073 

497 

74 

142 

713 

107 

3 

823 

1939 

250 

741 

1 

992 

488 

73 

ii 

102 

663 

45 

4 

712 

1940 

280 

815 

3 

1,098 

489 

74 

6/ 

112 

675 

34 

4 

713 

1941 

385 

942 

4 

1,331 

487 

62 

2 

117 

668 

28 

4 

700 

1942 

631 

969 

1 

1,601 

523 

65 

54 

306 

948 

28 

6 

982 

1943 

619 

844 

136 

1,599 

533 

77 

108 

518 

1,236 

43 

3 

1,282 

1944 

317 

1,060 

42 

1,419 

533 

80 

83 

296 

992 

144 

4 

1,140 

1945 

279 

1,108 

2 

1,389 

494 

82 

21 

297 

894 

391 

4 

1,289 

1946 

100 

1,152 

6/ 

1,252 

504 

67 

6/ 

176 

767 

397 

4 

1,168 

1947 

84 

1,359 

5/ 

1,443 

484 

91 

1 

181 

757 

486 

4 

1,247 

1948 

196 

1,295 

1 

1,492 

477 

95 

6/ 

105 

677 

504 

4 

1,185 

1949 

307 

1,099 

2 

l,4o8 

488 

81 

y 

111 

680 

299 

4 

983 

1950 

425 

1,019 

12 

1,456 

499 

87 

6/ 

100 

686 

366 

4 

1,056 

1951 

400 

988 

32 

1,420 

493 

87 

1 

104 

685 

475 

4 

1,164 

1952 

256 

1,306 

22 

1,584 

485 

88 

6/ 

80 

653 

318 

4 

975 

1953 

609 

1,173 

5 

1,787 

484 

69 

5/ 

78 

631 

217 

4 

852 

1954 

935 

984 

4 

1,923 

483 

65 

5/ 

61 

609 

274 

4 

887 

1955  7/ 

1,036 

937 

10 

1,983 

478 

66 

1 

55 

600 

§/345 

4 

949 

1956  9/ 

1,034 

976 

5 

2,015 

479 

55 

1 

60 

595 

415 

4 

1,014 

1 / Includes  flour  and  other  products  in  terms  of  wheat.  2/  Excludes  imports  of  wheat  for  milling -in-bond 
and  exports  as  flour.  3 / Includes  military  food  use  at  home  and  abroad.  4/  This  is  the  residual  figure, 
after  all  other  disappearance  is  accounted  for.  It  has  been  assumed  roughly  to  represent  feed,  but  in 
1953-54,  the  residual  at  61  million  was  less  than  the  69  million  represented  as  fed  on  farms  where  grown, 
and  in  1954-55  the  32  million  was  below  the  56  million  represented  as  fed  on  farms  where  grown.  5/  Actual 
exports,  including  exports  for  civilian  feeding  under  the  military  supply  program.  6/  Less  than 
500,000  bushels.  7/  Preliminary.  8/  Includes  exports  of  3 million  for  relief  or  charity  by  individuals 
and  private  agencies.  9 / Tentative  estimates. 


Table  40.-  Cotton,  all  kinds:  Production,  mill  consumption  and  exports.  United  States,  1920  to  date 


Year 

beginning 
August  1 

Production 

u 

Mill 

consumption 

: Exports 

: Year 

: beginning 
: August  1 

Production 

u 

; Min  ; 

[consumption  [ 

Exports 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

running 

running 

running 

running 

running 

running 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1920 

13.7 

4.9 

5.7 

: 1938 

11.6 

6.9 

3.3 

1921 

8.3 

5.9 

6.2 

: 1939 

11.4 

7.8 

6.2 

1922 

10.1 

6.7 

4.8 

1923 

10.1 

5.7 

5.7 

: 1940 

12.3 

9.7 

1.1 

1924 

13.8 

6.2 

8.0 

: 1941 

10.5 

11.2 

1.1 

1925 

16.0 

6.5 

8.1 

: 1942 

12.5 

11.1 

1.5 

1926 

17.9 

7.2 

10.9 

: 1943 

11.1 

9.9 

1.1 

1927 

12.7 

6.8 

7.5 

: 1944 

11.9 

9.6 

1.9 

1928 

14.3 

7.1 

8.0 

: 1945 

8.9 

9.2 

3.6 

1929 

14.5 

6.1 

6.7 

: 1946 

8.5 

10.0 

3.5 

: 1947 

11.6 

9.4 

2.0 

1930 

13.7 

5.3 

6.8 

: 1948 

14.6 

7.8 

4.7 

1931 

16.7 

4.9 

8.7 

: 1949 

15-9 

8.9 

5.8 

1932 

12.8 

6.1 

8.4 

1933 

12.6 

5.7 

7.5 

: 1950 

9.8 

10.7 

4.1 

1934 

9.5 

5.4 

4.8 

: 1951 

15.0 

9.1 

5.5 

1935 

10.4 

6.4 

6.0 

: 1952 

15.1 

9.4 

3.0 

1936 

12.2 

8.0 

5.4 

: 1953 

16.4 

8.6 

3.8 

1937 

18.3 

5.7 

5.6 

: 1954 

13.5 

8.8 

3.4 

: 1955  2 / 

l4.6 

9.1 

2.2 

: 1956  | / 

13-1 

1/  Includes  in-season  ginnings  and  city  crop. 

2 / Preliminary. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  and  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  Ul.-  Cotton:  Yield  per  harvested  acre,  actual  and  9-year 
moving  average  centered.  United  States,  1920  to  date 


Year 

beginning 
August  1 

Actual 

yield 

: 9 -year 

: average 

: yield 

Year 

beginning 
August  1 

Actual 

yield 

’ 9 -year 

average 
yield 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1920 

186.7 

159-2 

1940 

252.5 

250.3 

1921 

132.5 

160.0 

1941 

231.9 

256.3 

1922 

11*8.8 

162.9 

1942 

272.4 

252.6 

1923 

136. >* 

162.6 

1943 

254.0 

256.1 

1921* 

164.0 

162.3 

1944 

299-4 

264.2 

1925 

173-5 

159.8 

1945 

254.1 

267.5 

1926 

192.9 

162.5 

1946 

235-7 

271.6 

1927 

161.7 

169.5 

1947 

266.6 

271.3 

1928 

163.3 

173-6 

1948 

311.3 

274.1 

1929 

164.2 

178.9 

1949 

281.8 

276.9 

1930 

157.1 

178.7 

1950 

269.0 

286.6 

1931 

211.5 

177-9 

1951 

269.4 

306.7 

1932 

173.5 

132.0 

1952 

279-9 

322.2 

1933 

212.7 

193-9 

1953 

324.2 

1931* 

171.6 

201.8 

1954 

341.0 

1935 

135.1 

210.8 

1955 

417.0 

1936 

199-4 

215.4 

1956  1/ 

407.0 

1937 

269.9 

221.9 

1938 

235.8 

228.5 

1939 

237.9 

237.7 

1/  Crop  Report. 

Computed  from  data  frcan  Crop  Reporting  Board. 


Table  h2.-  Cotton,  wool,  flax,  sill;  and  man-made  fibers:  Per  capita  consumption, 
United  States,  1920  to  date 


Calen- 

dar 

year 

Cotton 

Wool 

Flax 

: Silk 

Man- 

: Total 

; i/ 

Calen- 

dar 

year 

Cotton 

: Wool 

: Flax 

: Sill: 

Man- 

made 

: Total 

; i/ 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1920 

26.5 

3.0 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

30.0 

1940 

30.0 

3.1 

0.1 

0.4 

3.6 

37.2 

1921 

24.0 

3.2 

.1 

.5 

.2 

27.9 

1941 

38.9 

4.9 

.1 

.2 

4.5 

48.6 

1922 

26.4 

3.7 

.1 

.5 

.2 

31.0 

1942 

41.8 

4.5 

.2 

2/ 

4.3 

51.2 

1923 

27.9 

3.8 

.1 

.5 

.3 

32.6 

1943 

38.6 

4.7 

.1 

2/ 

5-1 

48.4 

1924 

23.1 

3.0 

.1 

.5 

.4 

27.1 

1944 

34.6 

4.5 

.1 

2 / 

5.4 

44.6 

1925 

26.6 

3.0 

.1 

.7 

.5 

30.8 

19**5 

32.3 

4.6 

.1 

2/ 

5.9 

42.8 

1926 

27.4 

2.9 

.1 

.7 

.5 

31.6 

1946 

34.0 

5.2 

.1 

.1 

6.6 

46.0 

1927 

30.2 

3.0 

.1 

.7 

.8 

34.8 

1947 

32.4 

4.8 

.1 

2/ 

7.3 

44.5 

1928 

26.4 

2.8 

.1 

.7 

.8 

30.9 

1948 

30.4 

4.7 

2/ 

.1 

8.3 

43.6 

1929 

28.1 

3.0 

.1 

.8 

1.1 

33.1 

1949 

25.7 

3.** 

1/ 

2/ 

7-3 

36.4 

1930 

21.3 

2.1 

.1 

.7 

1.0 

25.1 

1950 

30.9 

4.2 

.1 

.1 

9-8 

45.0 

1931 

21.4 

2.5 

.1 

■7 

1.3 

26.0 

1951 

31.5 

3.1 

.1 

2/ 

9.6 

44.3 

1932 

19.7 

1.8 

.1 

.6 

1.2 

23.5 

1952 

28.5 

3.0 

?/ 

.1 

9-3 

40.9 

1933 

24.3 

2.5 

.1 

.6 

1.7 

29.2 

1953 

27-9 

3.1 

2/ 

2/ 

9.5 

40.5 

1931 

21.0 

1.8 

.1 

• 5 

1.6 

25.0 

1954 

25.4 

2.3 

.1 

9.1 

37.0 

1935 

21.7 

3-3 

.1 

.6 

2.0 

27.6 

1955 

26.5 

2.5 

2/ 

.1 

11.2 

40.4 

1936 

27.1 

3-2 

.1 

.5 

2.5 

33  .U 

1937 

28.3 

3-0 

.1 

.5 

2.4 

34.2 

1938 

22.5 

2.2 

1/ 

.4 

2.5 

27-7 

1939 

27.7 

3.0 

.1 

.4 

3.5 

34.8 

1/  Total  consumption  divided  by  population  on  July  1 and  not  a summation  of  details  shown  here. 
2 j Loss  than  0.005  pounds. 


Compiled  from  official  sources 


Table  3 .—  Cotton:  Exports  from  United  States  and  World  total, 
actual  and  percentage,  1930  to  date 


Year 

beginning 

August  1 

Actual 

United  States 

: Percentage  of 

: world  total 

World  total 

1,000 

bales 

Percent 

1,000 

baleo 

1930 

7,133 

54.9 

13,000 

1931 

9,193 

66.6 

13,800 

1932 

8,895 

64.9 

13,700 

1933 

7,964 

56.5 

14,100 

1931* 

5,037 

43.1 

11,700 

1935 

6,267 

45.4 

13,800 

1936 

5,689 

39-8 

14,300 

1937 

5,976 

46.0 

13,000 

1938 

3,513 

29.8 

11,800 

1939 

6,501 

49.2 

13,200 

1940 

1,174 

17.3 

6,800 

1941 

1,162 

20.0 

5,800 

1942 

1,498 

37.4 

4,000 

1943 

1,146 

28.0 

4,100 

1944 

1,909 

38.2 

5,000 

19U5 

3,678 

4c. 9 

9,000 

1946 

3,656 

38.5 

9,500 

1947 

2,025 

23-5 

8,600 

1948 

4,961 

45.1 

11,000 

1949 

6,004 

47.7 

12,600 

1950 

4,280 

36.0 

11,900 

1951 

5,711 

46.8 

12,200 

1952 

3,181 

27.0 

n,8oc 

1953 

3,91*1 

29.9 

13,100 

1954 

1955 

3,585 

29.4 

12,200 

1/  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight. 

Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Table  Mf.. 


Soybeans  compared  with  other  cocmodities:  Prices  received  by  growers, 
percentage  of  parity  end  marketings 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

October 

Prices  received  by  growers 
as  a percentage  of  parity 

Index  of  marketings 

(1947.49=100) 

Soybeans 

Corn 

: All 

: cocmodities 

Soybeans 

* Corn  I 

All 

crops 

y 

19*»7 

Percent 

144 

Percent 

135 

Percent 

113 

86 

60 

96 

1948 

95 

78 

101 

105 

128 

96 

1949 

95 

79 

98 

108 

112 

106 

1950 

102 

91 

107 

140 

92 

96 

1951 

99 

95 

103 

132 

85 

94 

1952 

95 

83 

94 

139 

U9 

100 

1953 

109 

so 

90 

125 

118 

107 

1954 

84 

76 

66 

161 

111 

102 

1955  2/ 

83 

71 

82 

174 

122 

106 

1956  2/ 

106 

l/  Calendar  year  marketings. 
2 / Preliminary. 


Compiled  fro  Agricultural  :'arketing  Service  reports 
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Table  45.-  Peanuts:  Production  and  CCC  acquisitions,  by  areas,  1549-56 


Production 

Acquired  under  support  program 

Crop 

Virginia 

South- 

: South- 

United 

Virginia 

South- 

South- 

United 

Carolina 

eastern 

: western 

States 

Carolina 

eastern 

western 

States 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

19l>9 

440 

968 

456 

1,865 

81 

477 

205 

763 

1950 

483 

1,086 

466 

2,035 

96 

554 

184 

835 

1951 

563 

853 

243 

1,659 

132 

352 

56 

540 

1952 

549 

662 

145 

1,356 

37 

69 

0 

106 

1953 

490 

782 

301 

1,574 

1 

238 

30 

269 

1954 

424 

429 

155 

1,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1955  1 / 

388 

601 

376 

1,565 

7 

188 

72 

267 

1956  %j 

526 

823 

142 

1,491 

1/  Preliminary. 

2 ] Indicated  September  1,  1956. 

Data  on  production  published  currently  in  Crop  Production  (AMS),  data  on  acquisitions  from  Oils  and  Peanut 
Division  Operating  Records  (CSS). 


Table  46.-  Supply  and  use  of  flaxseed.  United  States,  1947-55 


Year 

beginning 

July 

Price  per  bushel 

Planted 

acreage 

Supply 

Use 

Support 

(farm 

basis) 

Received 

by 

farmers 

Pro- 

duction 

Stocks , 
July  1 

1/ 

Total 

Net 

exoorts 

1/ 

Domestic 

U6e 

1/  s/ 

Total. 

; y 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Dollars 

Dollars 

acres 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1947 

5.75 

6.15 

4,264 

40.6 

9.0 

49.6 

.4 

34.6 

35.0 

1948 

5.75 

5.71 

5,121 

54.8 

14.2 

69.0 

4.7 

25.8 

30.5 

1949 

3-74 

3.63 

5,348 

43.0 

39.0 

82.0 

2.2 

32.5 

34.7 

1950 

2.57 

3.34 

4,274 

40.2 

46.4 

86.6 

4.2 

36.2 

40.4 

1951 

2.65 

3.72 

4,116 

34.7 

46.1 

80.8 

5.6 

30.2 

35.8 

1952 

3-77 

3.72 

3,445 

30.2 

45.1 

75.3 

.4 

34.2 

34.6 

1953 

3.79 

3.64 

4,759 

37.7 

41.2 

78.9 

3/17.6 

28.8 

46.4 

1954 

3-14 

3-05 

5,947 

41.3 

31.8 

73-1 

2/24.4 

31.2 

55.6 

1955  4/ 

2.91 

2.88 

5,255 

41.3 

18.2 

59.6 

17.2 

30.9 

48.1 

1956 

3.09 

6,080 

5/51.9 

U.3 

63.2 

1 / Includes  flaxseed  equivalent  of  linseed  oil. 

2 / Excludes  crushings  of  flaxseed. 

3 / Practically  all  from  CCC  stocks. 
kj  Preliminary. 

5/  Indicated  September  1. 

Data  published  currently  in  Annual  Summary  of  Crop  Production  and  in  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  (AMS) . 
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Table  47  Food  fats:  Production,  domestic  use,  exports  and  shipments,  and  stocks  on  October  1,  1949-56 


Year  beginning  October 


Item 

1949 

: 1950 

: 1951 

1952 

: 1953 

: 1954 

1955  1/ 

1956  2/ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Production 

Soybean  oil  3 / 

2,066 

2,726 

2,611 

2,856 

2,767 

3,376 

4,010 

Lard 

2,626 

2,812 

2,918 

2,509 

2,248 

2,564 

2,835 

Cottonseed  oil 

1,799 

1,229 

1,729 

1,840 

2,106 

1,723 

1,785 

Butter 

1,701 

1,466 

1,376 

1,578 

1,647 

1,541 

1,575 

Other  4/ 

635 

622 

526 

537 

660 

560 

634 

Total 

8,827 

57555 

97156 

9,320 

§7525 

9,764 

10,839 

Domestic  Use  5/ 

7,500 

7,301 

7,470 

7,561 

7,859 

8,143 

8,165 

Exports  and  Shipments 
Soybean  oil  3/ 

419 

762 

437 

413 

488 

714 

1,360 

Lard 

584 

630 

751 

515 

456 

587 

725 

Cottonseed  oil 

149 

59 

127 

55 

402 

716 

662 

Butter 

10 

42 

3 

14 

45 

190 

270 

Other  4/ 

135 

117 

113 

113 

211 

157 

113 

Total 

1,297 

i75io 

17431 

1,110 

T7562 

27355 

3,130 

Stocks,  October  1 

Soybean  oil  ”” 

113 

113 

171 

194 

174 

127 

180 

230 

Lard 

66 

82 

57 

143 

42 

50 

75 

75 

Cottonseed  oil 

158 

137 

193 

393 

1,016 

896 

361 

184 

Butter 

154 

234 

114 

111 

323 

489 

295 

120 

Other  4/ 

27 

40 

57 

38 

33 

45 

51 

74 

Total 

518 

565 

592 

579 

1,588 

17567 

962 

683 

l/  Partly  estimated. 

2 / Estimated. 

3/  Includes  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans  exported  for  crushing. 

4/  Includes  edible  beef  fats,  corn,  peanut,  and  olive  oils.  Production  and  exports  also  include  the  oil 
equivalent  of  peanuts  exported  for  crushing. 

5/  Includes  all  items  listed  in  production  except  oil  equivalent  of  exported  seeds. 

Data  published  currently  in  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  (AMS). 


Table  48.-  Feed  grains:  Carryover  stocks.  United  States, 
average  194 9-5 3 > annual  1949-56 


Year  l/ 

Corr 

: Oats 

: Parley 

’ Sorghum 
l grain 

: Corn 

• Other 

1 feed 

' grains 

Total 

Mil » bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  tons 

Mil.  tons 

Mil.  tons 

Average 

20.4 

6.9 

1949-53 

731 

262 

so 

27 

27.3 

1949 

013 

290 

101 

19 

22.8 

7.6 

30.4 

1950 

644 

208 

80 

60 

23.6 

6.9 

30.5 

1951 

740 

286 

94 

38 

20.7 

7.9 

28.6 

1952 

487 

277 

73 

10 

13.6 

6.5 

20.1 

1953 

769 

249 

51 

7 

21.5 

5.4 

26.9 

1954 

920 

227 

71 

22 

25.7 

6.0 

31.7 

1955 

1,035 

303 

131 

75 

29.0 

10.1 

39.1 

1956  2/ 

1,166 

346 

117 

80 

32.6 

10.6 

43.2 

1 J Stocks  of  corn  and  sorghum  grains,  October  1|  oats  and  barley,  July  1. 
2/  Preliminary. 


Data  published  currently  in  the  Feed  Situation  (AMS). 


Tabled.-  Feed  concentrate  supply,  livestock  numbers,  and  supply  per 
animal  unit.  United  States,  1937-56 


Crop 

year 

Carryover  of 
feed  grains  l/ 

Feed 

grain 

produc- 

tion 

2/ 

Other 

grains 

fed 

3/ 

By- 

product 

feeds 

V 

Total 

supply 

Total  con- 
centrates 
fed 

Grain  con- 
suming 
animal  units 
fed 

annually 

1/ 

Supply 

per 

animal 

unit 

Under 

price 

support 

Other  . -potal 
stocks . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Millions 

Tons 

1937 

3.8 

3.8 

100.1 

4.9 

14.2 

123.0 

97.0 

137.8 

.89 

1938 

1.3 

13.0 

14.3 

96.8 

4.4 

14.8 

130.3 

98.9 

148.8 

.88 

1939 

7.2 

13.5 

20.7 

95.8 

4.5 

15.0 

136.0 

102.2 

156.1 

.87 

i94o 

13.2 

9.6 

22.8 

98.6 

2.9 

16. 3 

140.6 

108.0 

155.8 

• 90 

i?4i 

11.3 

11.0 

23-1 

105.0 

6.0 

16.7 

150.8 

118.8 

167.1 

• 90 

194a 

5.5 

13.0 

18.5 

120.8 

15.2 

18.0 

172.5 

142.1 

192.2 

.90 

1943 

.4 

17.4 

17.8 

112.1 

16.5 

18.2 

164.6 

138.7 

193.1 

.85 

1944 

.2 

11.4 

11.6 

116.7 

10.8 

18.9 

158.0 

128.8 

172.6 

• 92 

1945 

.3 

14.6 

14.9 

113.8 

7.7 

17. 8 

154.2 

132.2 

167.3 

•92 

1946 

— 

10.9 

10.9 

123.0 

4.0 

19.5 

157.4 

122.6 

159.6 

• 99 

1947 

.3 

13-5 

13-8 

94.1 

5.7 

19.0 

132.6 

110.4 

153.1 

.87 

1943 

— 

7.8 

7.8 

135.4 

3.5 

20.1 

166.8 

119.8 

158.6 

1.05 

1949 

15.3 

15.1 

30.4 

120.0 

4.0 

20.9 

175-3 

126.4 

163.8 

1.07 

1950 

20.9 

9.6 

30.5 

121.8 

4.2 

22.3 

i7e.s 

130.3 

168.1 

1.06 

1951 

14.8 

13.8 

28.6 

113.1 

4.6 

22.9 

169.2 

132.2 

167.3 

1.01 

1958 

9.0 

11.1 

20.1 

119.7 

4.5 

22.8 

167.1 

121.8 

156.8 

1.05 

1953 

16.6 

10.4 

27.0 

117.5 

4.5 

23-5 

172.5 

125.8 

156.7 

1.10 

1954 

aa.4 

9-3 

31.7 

123.9 

3.2 

23.4 

182.2 

126.4 

161.5 

1.13 

1955  6/ 

29-3 

9-7 

39.0 

131.1 

2.8 

23.6- 

196.5 

131.7 

164.9 

1.19 

1956  7/ 

33.4 

9-8 

43.2 

126.3 

3.0 

24.3 

196.5 

162.0 

1.21 

1 / Stocks  in  all  positions,  including  interior  mill,  elevator  and  warehouse  stocks,  19^3  to  date.  Stocks 
of  com  and  sorghum  grain  (19^7  to  date)  on  October  1,  oats  and  barley,  July  1.  Data  on  stocks  at  interior 
mills,  elevators  and  warehouses  not  available  prior  to  19^3* 

2/  Corn  for  all  purposes , oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grains. 

3/  Imported  grains  and  domestic  wheat  and  rye,  October -September  feeding  season. 

Xf  Mill  by  products,  oilseed  cakes  and  meals,  animal  and  marine  protein  feeds  and  molasses  fed  during 
October -Sept ember  feeding  season. 

5/  Number  of  livestock  and  poultry  on  farms,  weighted  on  the  basis  of  relative  consumption  of  feed 
concentrates. 

6/  Preliminary. 

jJ  Based  on  indications  in  October,  1956. 

Data  published  in  the  Feed  Situation  (AMS). 


Table  50.-  Feed  grains:  Planted  acreage.  United  States,  average  19^9-53*  annual  19^9-56 


Year 

Com 

y 

Oats 

Barley 

Sorghum 

grain 

Total  four 
feed  grains 

Planted 

acreage 

| Change 
* frem 
[ average 

Planted 

acreage 

Change 

from 

average 

Planted 

acreage 

Change 

from 

average 

Harvested  * 
for  I 

grain  [ 

Change 

frem 

average 

Planted 

acreage 

Change 

from 

average 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Average 

1949-53 

93.3 

42.9 

10.7 

7.4 

144.4 

1949 

86.7 

3.4 

43.1 

0.2 

11.1 

0.4 

6.6 

-0.8 

147.5 

3.1 

1950 

82.9 

- .4 

45.0 

2.1 

13.0 

2.3 

10.3 

2.9 

151.2 

6.8 

1951 

83.3 

0 

41.0 

-1.9 

10.8 

.1 

8.5 

1.1 

143.6 

.8 

1952 

82.2 

-1.1 

42.3 

- .6 

9.2 

-1.5 

5.3 

-2.1 

139.0 

-5.4 

1953 

81.6 

-1.7 

43.2 

.3 

9.6 

-1.1 

6.3 

-1.1 

140.7 

-3.7 

1954 

82.2 

-1.1 

46.9 

4.0 

14.7 

4.0 

11.7 

4.3 

155-5 

11.1 

1955 

81.5 

-1.8 

47.4 

4.5 

16.3 

5.6 

12.8 

5.4 

158.0 

13.6 

1956  2/ 

79.0 

-4.3 

44.5 

1.6 

14.8 

4.1 

11.4 

4.0 

149.7 

5.3 

1/  Far  all  purposes. 
2 / Preliminary. 


Compiled  from  Crop  Production  reports, 


Table  51 •-  Feed  prices:  Index  numbers  of  prices  of  feed  grains  and 
high -protein  feeds.  United  States,  19^9-56 


Year 

Jan. 

: Feb. 

: Mar 

: Apr. 

: May 

: June  : 

July  : Aug. 

: Sept. 

: Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Feed  grains  - 

average  prices  received  by  farmers  1/ 

1949 

190 

171 

178 

181 

179 

175 

179 

to 

172 

165 

160 

173 

1950 

176 

177 

181 

189 

200 

202 

210 

207 

208 

200 

203 

215 

1951 

228 

237 

237 

238 

239 

233 

231 

232 

233 

235 

238 

248 

1952 

249 

243 

243 

244 

244 

245 

246 

249 

250 

230 

222 

227 

1953 

223 

214 

218 

217 

218 

211 

212 

212 

214 

196 

198 

207 

1954 

209 

210 

211 

212 

213 

213 

210 

213 

216 

209 

201 

204 

1955 

205 

205 

199 

199 

203 

200 

195 

181 

175 

165 

161 

168 

1956 

169 

171 

174 

187 

196 

198 

200 

204 

202 

High -protein  feeds  - wholesale  prices 

at  principal  markets 

1949 

232 

218 

214 

221 

224 

227 

251 

270 

234 

224 

219 

221 

1950 

215 

209 

218 

224 

238 

237 

262 

241 

221 

213 

228 

236 

1951 

241 

251 

246 

239 

238 

235 

240 

234 

244 

258 

264 

267 

1952  2/ 

270 

271 

268 

277 

286 

291 

290 

314 

*>3 

284 

273 

265 

1953 

257 

248 

243 

229 

228 

223 

223 

221 

215 

210 

210 

235 

1954 

243 

249 

260 

280 

277 

263 

270 

264 

235 

230 

234 

236 

1955 

235 

232 

222 

212 

204 

201 

204 

201 

205 

203 

191 

193 

1956 

193 

188 

183 

192 

207 

208 

202 

202 

194 

1 / Converted  from  the  feed  grain  price  index  based  on  1910-14=100. 

2 / Indexes  from  April  to  September  include  an  allowance  for  oilseed  meal  sold  in  mixtures. 


Data  published  currently  in  the  Feed  Situation  (AM S). 


Table  52.-  Corn:  Supply  and  utilization,  United  States, 
average  1949-53*  annual  1948-56 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

October 

Supply 

Utilization 

CCC  ] 

stocks’ 

y ; 

Other 

Total 

: Pro-  : 

: duct ion  : 

Imports 

y 

; Total 

Livestock 

feed 

3/ 

Food  and 
indus- 
trial use 

‘ Seed 

Exports 

y 

) Total 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Average 

1949-53 

503 

227 

730 

3,148 

1 

3,879 

2,744 

251 

12 

105 

3*112 

1948 

, ,y 

123 

123 

3,605 

1 

3,729 

2,553 

240 

12 

111 

2,916 

1949 

5/  453 

320 

813 

3,238 

1 

4,052 

2,834 

255 

11 

107 

3,207 

1950 

650 

195 

845 

3,075 

1 

3,921 

2,791 

272 

12 

107 

3,182 

1951 

487 

252 

739 

2,926 

1 

3,666 

2,848 

244 

12 

76 

3,180 

1952 

306 

180 

486 

3,292 

1 

3,779 

2,617 

241 

12 

140 

3*010 

1953 

5/  580 

189 

769 

3,210 

1 

3,980 

2,709 

242 

13 

96 

3,060 

1954 

5/  736 

184 

920 

3,058 

1 

3,979 

2,587 

252 

13 

92 

2,944 

1955  6/ 

5 / 870 

165 

1,035 

3,242 

1 

4,278 

2,737 

256 

12 

107 

3,112 

1956  7/ 

5/1015 

151 

1,166 

3,369 

1 

4,536 

1 / Under  loan  or  owned  by  Canaaodity  Credit  Corporation. 

2 / Imports  include  grain  equivalent  of  cornmeal  and  flour,  exports  are  grain  only. 

3/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  apd  waste. 

Xf  Less  than  500,000  bushels. 

5 / Includes  com  under  jxir  chase  agreement  delivered  to  CCC  or  placed  under  loan  after  October  1. 
2/  Preliminary. 

7/  Based  on  October  1 indications. 

Data  published  currently  in  the  Feed  Situation  (AMS). 
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Table  53.-  Oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grain:  Total  supplies,  United  States, 
average  19^9- 53 > annual  1950-56 


Marketing 

year 

beginning 

U 

Oats 

Barley 

Sorghum  grain 

Carry- 

over 

Pro-  . 
duct ion! 

Imports 

Total 

supply 

Carry- 

over 

Pro-  j 
duct ion! 

Imports 

Total 

supply 

Carry 

over 

- ! Pro-  ! 

! duct ion! 

Total 

supply 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Average 

1949-53 

262 

1,248 

52 

1,562 

80 

255 

22 

357 

27 

150 

177 

1950 

208 

1,369 

30 

1,607 

80 

304 

14 

398 

60 

234 

294 

1951 

286 

1,278 

62 

1,626 

94 

257 

13 

364 

38 

163 

201 

1952 

277 

1,217 

69 

1,563 

73 

228 

25 

326 

10 

91 

101 

1953 

249 

1,153 

so 

1,482 

51 

247 

38 

336 

7 

116 

123 

1954 

227 

1,410 

20 

1,657 

71 

379 

24 

474 

22 

235 

257 

1955 

303 

1,499 

3 

1,805 

131 

400 

28 

559 

75 

241 

316 

1956  2/ 

347 

1,155 

3/20 

1,522 

115 

370 

3/25 

510 

so 

165 

245 

1 / Marketing  year  for  oats  and  barley,  July- June;  sorghum  grain,  October-Sept ember. 
2 / Based  on  October  1 indications. 

3 / Includes  an  allowance  for  imports  at  near  the  195^-55  rate. 

Data  published  currently  in  the  Feed  Situation  (AMS). 


Table  5^*-  Rice,  rough:  Average  price  per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers,  by  months, 
and  average  loan  rate,  United  States,  1930-56  1 / 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

August 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.  * 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan.  * 

Feb.  j 

Mar.  * 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Average 

loan 

rate 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

— r—— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1930 

2.05 

1.89 

1.80 

1.75 

1.69 

1.69 

1.75 

1.71 

1.73 

1.69 

1.68 

1.61 



1931 

1.29 

1.13 

1.11 

1.24 

1.25 

1.21 

1.14 

1.09 

1.00 

.987 

.989 

.931 



1932 

.936 

.913 

.840 

.827 

.838 

.an 

.800 

.880 

1.00 

1.20 

1.30 

1.32 



1933 

1.45 

1.65 

1.74 

1.77 

1.69 

1.74 

1.76 

1.77 

1.78 

1.73 

1.70 

1.66 



1934 

1.71 

1.69 

1.76 

1.79 

1.69 

1.82 

1.75 

1.79 

1.82 

1.85 

1.92 

1.90 



1935 

1.63 

1.44 

1-55 

1.60 

1.69 

1.78 

1.82 

1.82 

1.83 

1.88 

1.90 

1.92 



1936 

1.94 

2.04 

1.78 

1.75 

1.69 

1.88 

2.03 

2.04 

2.06 

1.96 

1.85 

1.79 



1937 

1.65 

1.44 

1.61 

1.66 

1.48 

1.50 

1.48 

1.36 

1.24 

1.25 

1.34 

1.40 



1938 

1.40 

1.34 

1.43 

1.46 

1.48 

1.48 

1.46 

1.4l 

1.36 

1.39 

1.37 

1.34 



1939 

1.31 

1.92 

1.64 

1.66 

1.60 

1.61 

1.55 

1.43 

1.44 

1.58 

1.59 

1.68 

— 

1940 

1.66 

I.38 

1.42 

1.68 

1.74 

2.01 

2.18 

2.18 

2.50 

2.56 

2.52 

2.47 



1941 

2.31 

1.98 

2.13 

2.74 

3.27 

3.50 

3.59 

3-76 

3.98 

3-97 

3.83 

3.79 

2.04 

1942 

3.67 

3-47 

3.10 

3.42 

3.72 

3.94 

3-97 

4.01 

4.10 

4.06 

4.05 

3-96 

2.33 

1943 

3.64 

3.62 

3.87 

4.22 

4.18 

4.18 

4.24 

4.22 

4.16 

3-93 

3.87 

3.84 

2/ 

1944 

3.78 

3-53 

3.93 

4.00 

4.07 

4.02 

4.02 

4.02 

4.00 

4.00 

4.02 

4.02 

2/ 

1945 

3.67 

3.73 

3.96 

4.04 

3.96 

3.91 

3.84 

4.09 

4.09 

4.09 

4.02 

4.07 

2.82 

1946 

3.87 

4.09 

4.89 

5.11 

5.13 

5.11 

5.24 

5.24 

5.18 

5.18 

4.93 

5.82 

2/ 

1947 

6.24 

5.22 

5.58 

6.22 

6.42 

6.67 

6.98 

6.73 

6.78 

6.82 

6.96 

6.91 

3.76 

1948 

5-33 

4.76 

4.73 

5.13 

5.36 

5.24 

4.98 

4.69 

4.82 

4.73 

4.73 

4.56 

4.08 

1949 

4.18 

3.82 

3.98 

4.22 

4.37 

4.41 

4.46 

4.34 

4.30 

4.22 

4.19 

4.46 

3.96 

1950 

4.61 

4.56 

5.03 

5.33 

5.26 

5.57 

5.81 

5.78 

5.72 

5.67 

5.41 

5.23 

4.56 

1951 

4.67 

4.03 

4.66 

4.79 

4.90 

5.20 

5.22 

5.25 

5.36 

5.47 

5.62 

5.62 

5.00 

1952 

5-32 

5-27 

5.72 

6.10 

6.25 

6.48 

6.63 

6.88 

6.91 

6.91 

6.70 

5-95 

5.04 

1953 

5.31 

4.82 

5.37 

5.26 

5.34 

5.42 

5.34 

5-21 

5.01 

4.65 

4.19 

4.14 

4.84 

1954 

4.06 

4.23 

4.60 

4.57 

4.64 

4.51 

4.46 

4.52 

4.55 

4.46 

4. 35 

4.26 

4.92 

1955  3/ 

1956  3/ 

4.11 

4.29 

4.50 

4.56 

4.60 

4.63 

4.62 

4.43 

4.43 

4.46 

4.44 

4.45 

4.45 

4.39 

4.66 

4.57 

1 / U.  S.  monthly  prices  are  the  result  of  ^ weighting  monthly  State  prices  by  production. 
2 / Since  prices  were  so  far  above  support  levels,  support  rates  were  not  announced. 

3/  Preliminary. 
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Table  55.-  Meat  production,  United  States,  1930-56 


Year 

Red  meat 

Beef 

Veal 

*•  Pork 

Lamb  and 
mutton 

: Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1930 

5,917 

792 

8,482 

825 

16,016 

1931 

6,009 

823 

8,739 

885 

16,456 

1932 

5,789 

822 

8,923 

884 

16, 4l8 

1933  1/ 

6,440 

891 

9,234 

852 

17,417 

1934  y 

8,345 

1,246 

8,397 

851 

18,839 

1935  y 

6, 608 

1,023 

5,919 

877 

14,427 

1936  y 

7,358 

1,075 

7,474 

854 

16,761 

1937 

6,798 

1,108 

6,951 

852 

15,709 

1938 

6,908 

994 

7,680 

897 

16,479 

1939 

7,on 

991 

8,660 

872 

17,534 

1940 

7,175 

981 

10,044 

876 

19,076 

1941 

8,082 

1,036 

9,528 

923 

19,569 

1942 

8,843 

1,151 

10,876 

1,042 

21,912 

1943 

8,571 

1,167 

13,640 

1,104 

24,482 

1944 

9,112 

1,738 

13,304 

1,024 

25,178 

1945 

10,276 

1,664 

10,697 

1,054 

23,691 

1946 

9,373 

1,443 

11,150 

968 

22,934 

1947 

10,432 

1,605 

10,502 

799 

23,338 

1948 

9,075 

1,423 

10,055 

747 

21,300 

1949 

9,439 

1,334 

10,286 

603 

21,662 

1950 

9,534 

1,230 

10,714 

597 

22,075 

1951 

8,837 

1,059 

11,481 

521 

21,898 

1952 

9,650 

1,169 

11 ,527 

648 

22,994 

1953 

12, 407 

1,546 

10,006 

729 

24,688 

1954 

12,963 

1,647 

9,870 

734 

25,214 

1955 

13,568 

1,578 

10, 991 

758 

26,895 

1956  2/ 

14,300 

1,600 

11,285 

740 

27,925 

1 / Includes  production  from  Government  emergency  programs. 
2/  Partly  forecast. 


Data  published  annually  in  Livestock  Slaughter --Meat  and  Lard  Production  report  (AMS). 


Table  56.-  Cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1,  United  States,  1885-1956 


Year 

All 

cattle 

and 

calves 

Year 

All 

cattle 

and 

calves 

Year 

All 

cattle 

and 

calves 

Cows, 

heifers, 

and 

calves 

for 

milk 

Other 

cattle 

and 

calves 

y 

Year 

All 

cattle 

and 

calves 

Cows, 

heifers, 

and 

calves 

for 

milk 

Other 

cattle 

and 

calves 

y 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1885 

52,463 

1903 

66,004 

1921 

68,714 

29,796 

38,918 

1939 

66,029 

35,626 

30,403 

1886 

54,868 

1904 

66,442 

1922 

68,795 

30,191 

38,604 

194o 

68,309 

36,432 

31,877 

1887 

56,602 

1905 

66,111 

1923 

67,546 

30,655 

36,891 

194i 

71,755 

37,383 

34,372 

1888 

58,599 

1906 

65,009 

1924 

65,996 

30,875 

35,121 

1942 

76,025 

38,837 

37,188 

1889 

59,178 

1907 

63,754 

1925 

63,373 

31,058 

32,315 

1943 

81,204 

40,240 

40,964 

1890 

60,014 

1908 

61,989 

1926 

60,576 

30,856 

29,720 

1944 

85,334 

41,257 

44,077 

1891 

59,968 

1909 

60,774 

1927 

58,178 

30,800 

27,378 

1945 

85,573 

40,849 

44,724 

1892 

58,126 

1910 

58,993 

1928 

57,322 

31,090 

26,232 

1946 

82,235 

38,549 

43,686 

1893 

55,119 

1911 

57,225 

1929 

58,877 

31,902 

26,975 

1947 

80,554 

37,683 

42,871 

1894 

51,713 

1912 

55,675 

1930 

61,003 

33,082 

27,921 

1948 

77,171 

36,169 

41,002 

1895 

49,510 

1913 

56,592 

1931 

63,030 

33,971 

29,059 

1949 

76,830 

35,270 

41,560 

1896 

49,205 

1914 

59,461 

1932 

65,801 

35,365 

30,436 

1950 

77,963 

35,455 

42,508 

1897 

50,447 

1915 

63,849 

1933 

70,280 

36,860 

33,420 

1951 

82,083 

35,398 

46,685 

1898 

52,868 

1916 

67,438 

1934 

74,369 

37,988 

36,381 

1952 

88,072 

35,235 

52,837 

1899 

55,927 

1917 

70,979 

1935 

68,846 

36,357 

32,489 

1953 

94,241 

35,921 

58,320 

1900 

59,739 

1918 

73,040 

1936 

67,847 

35,452 

32,395 

1954 

95,679 

36,161 

59,518 

1901 

62,576 

1919 

72,094 

1937 

66,098 

34,853 

31,245 

1955 

96,592 

35,361 

61,231 

1902 

64,418 

1920 

70,400 

1938 

65,249 

34,774 

30,475 

1956  2/ 

97,465 

34,877 

62, 588 

l/  Cows,  heifers  and  calves  not  for  milk,  and  al  1 steers  and  bulls.  Commonly  called  "beef  cattle.' 
2/  Preliminary. 


Data  published  annually  in  Livestock  on  Farms  January  1 (AMS). 


Table  57.-  Meat  consumption  per  person,  United  States,  1930-56 


Year 

Beef 

: Veal 

: Pork 

* Lamb  and 

* mutton 

: Total 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

1930 

48.2 

6.4 

66.1 

6.6 

127.3 

1931 

47.9 

6.6 

67.4 

7.0 

128.9 

1932 

46.0 

6.5 

69.7 

7-0 

129.2 

1933 

50.8 

7.0 

69.8 

6.7 

134.3 

1931* 

63.0 

9-2 

63.6 

6.2 

142.0 

1935 

52.5 

8.4 

47.7 

7.2 

115.8 

1936 

59.7 

8.3 

54.4 

6.5 

128.9 

1937 

54.4 

8.5 

55.0 

6.6 

124.5 

1938 

53.6 

7.6 

57.4 

6.8 

125.4 

1939 

53-9 

7.5 

63.9 

6.5 

131.8 

1940 

54.2 

7.3 

72.4 

6.5 

140.4 

1941 

60.0 

7.5 

67.4 

6.7 

141.6 

1942 

60.4 

8.1 

62.8 

7-1 

138.4 

1943 

52.5 

8.1 

77.9 

6.4 

144.9 

1944 

54.9 

12.2 

78.5 

6.6 

152.2 

1945 

58.6 

11.7 

65.7 

7.2 

143.2 

1946 

60.8 

9.8 

74.9 

6.6 

152.1 

1947 

68.6 

10.7 

68.6 

5.2 

153.1 

1948 

62.3 

9.4 

66.8 

5.0 

143.5 

1949 

63.I 

8.7 

66.8 

4.1 

142.7 

1950 

62.6 

7.9 

68.2 

3.9 

142.6 

1951 

55.3 

6.5 

70.9 

3.4 

136.1 

1952 

61.4 

7.1 

71.4 

4.1 

144.0 

1953 

76.5 

9.4 

62.6 

4.6 

153.1 

1954 

79.0 

9.9 

59.2 

4.5 

152.6 

1955 

80.9 

9.3 

65.9 

4.6 

160.7 

1956  1/ 

83.5 

9.3 

66.3 

4.4 

163.5 

l/  Partly  forecast. 

Data  published  in  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  (AMS). 


Table  5® . - Pigs,  calves  and  lambs:  Number  bora  or  saved,  United  States,  I93O-56 


Year 

Pigs  J 

Calves 

\ Lambs 

Million 

Million 

Million 

head 

head 

head 

1930 

74.1 

25.1 

29.5 

1931 

83.2 

26.1 

31.6 

1932 

82.5 

27.6 

30.0 

1933 

84.2 

28.9 

29.8 

1934 

56.8 

30.2 

30.4 

1935 

56.1 

27.5 

27.8 

1936 

65.7 

28.2 

29.8 

1937 

62.5 

28.0 

29.2 

1938 

71-9 

27.8 

30.4 

1939 

87.0 

28.9 

29.9 

1940 

79-9 

29-9 

31.1 

1941 

85.0 

31.9 

32.6 

1942 

104.9 

34.4 

32.3 

1943 

121.8 

34.8 

30.9 

1944 

86.7 

37-0 

28.6 

1945 

86.8 

35.2 

27.0 

1946 

82.7 

34.6 

24.5 

1947 

83.3 

34.7 

21.9 

1948 

83.8 

33.1 

19.6 

1949 

93.2 

33.7 

18.3 

1950 

97.4 

34.9 

17.9 

1951 

100.6 

35.8 

18.0 

1952 

88.8 

38.3 

18.5 

1953 

77-9 

41.3 

19.5 

1954 

86.8 

42.6 

20.3 

1955 

95.6 

43.0 

20.2 

1956  1/ 

88.1 

43.3 

20.4 

l/  Preliminary. 

Data  published  annually  in  Meat  Animal,  Farm  Production,  Disposition  and  Incane,  by  States,  (AMS). 


Table  59.-  Stock  sheep  and  lambs:  Number  on  farms  January  1,  United  States,  1870-1956 


Year: 

Texas 

Western 

sheep 

States 

and 

S.  Dak. 

: 

: Native 
: sheep 
rStates 

United 

States 

Year: 

Texas 

Western 

sheep 

States 

and 

3.  Dak. 

: Native 
: sheep 
:States 

United 

States 

Year 

‘ Western: 
s sheep  : Native 
Texas: States  : sheep 
: and  : States 
:3.  Dak.: 

United 

States 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

1870: 

1,727 

7,227 

27,495 

36,449 

1900 : 

2,417 

25,354 

17,294 

45,065 

1930 

6,304 

26,024 

13,249 

45,577 

1871: 

1,820 

7,745 

24,498 

34,063 

1901 : 

2,280 

26,551 

17,295 

46,126 

1931 

6,749 

27,252 

13,719 

47,720 

1872: 

1,960 

8,459 

23,893 

34,312 

1902: 

2,135 

27,891 

16,170 

46,196 

1932 

6,952 

26,702 

14,028 

47,682 

1873: 

2,100 

9,809 

23,873 

35,782 

1903: 

2,100 

27,491 

14,845 

44,436 

1933 

7,444 

25,857 

14,002 

47,303 

1674: 

2,260 

10,629 

23,345 

36,234 

1904: 

2,000 

25,620 

14,288 

41,908 

1934 

8,059 

26,001 

14,184 

48,244 

1875: 

2,400 

12,336 

22,501 

37,237 

1905: 

2,000 

ro 

■e- 

O 

13,840 

40,410 

1935 

7,092 

24,770 

14,277 

46,139 

1876: 

2,518 

13,206 

21,753 

37,477 

1906: 

2,000 

25,620 

14,345 

41,965 

1936 

7,234 

24,022 

14,179 

45,435 

1877: 

2,696 

14,099 

21,152 

38,147 

1907: 

2,000 

26,475 

14,985 

43,460 

1937 

8,750 

22,690 

13,611 

45,251 

1878: 

3,186 

13,965 

21,791 

38,942 

1908: 

2,100 

27,360 

15,635 

45,095 

1938 

9,100 

22,256 

13,616 

44,972 

1679: 

3,505 

15,022 

23,151 

41,678 

1909: 

2,200 

28,931 

15,967 

47,098 

1939 

9,191 

22,620 

13,652 

45,^3 

I880! 

3,715 

16,279 

24,873 

44,867 

1910: 

2,190 

28,T70 

15,979 

46,939 

1940 

9,375 

22,787 

14,104 

46,266 

1881: 

4,230 

17,000 

26,141 

47,371 

1911 : 

2,240 

27,762 

16,053 

46,055 

1941 

9,656 

23,360 

14,425 

47,441 

1882: 

4,864 

17,607 

26,412 

48,883 

1912: 

2,300 

25,842 

14,830 

42,972 

1942 

10,332 

24,112 

14,902 

49,346 

1883: 

6,200 

17,836 

26,899 

50,935 

1913: 

2,200 

25,056 

13,288 

40,544 

1943 

10,539 

22,998 

14,659 

48,196 

1864: 

6,600 

17,926 

26,575 

51,101 

1914: 

2,200 

24,050 

11,809 

38,059 

1944 

10,117 

21,060 

13,093 

44,270 

1885: 

6,620 

17,536 

25,464 

49,620 

1915: 

2,240 

23,598 

10,425 

36,263 

1945 

9,611 

18,630 

11,368 

39,609 

1886: 

5,675 

17,448 

23,531 

46,654 

1916: 

2,327 

23,776 

10,157 

36,260 

1946 

9,130 

16,406 

9,989 

35,525 

1887: 

5,150 

17,276 

21,791 

44,217 

1917: 

2,200 

22,754 

10,292 

35,246 

1947 

8,126 

14,530 

9,149 

31,805 

1888: 

5,150 

17,321 

20,540 

43,011 

1918: 

2,250 

23,270 

11,164 

36,704 

1948 

7,395 

13,696 

8,395 

29,486 

1889: 

5,047 

17,234 

20,084 

42,365 

1919: 

2,600 

23,843 

11,917 

38,360 

1949 

6,360 

12,975 

7,605 

26,940 

1890: 

5,047 

17,534 

20,112 

42,693 

1920 : 

3,360 

22,173 

11,795 

37,328 

1950 

6,487 

12,267 

7,426 

26,182 

1891 : 

4,900 

18,013 

20,969 

43,882 

1921 : 

3,850 

20,624 

10,952 

35,426 

1951 

6,746 

12,696 

7,807 

27,251 

1892: 

4,700 

18,487 

21,441 

44,628 

1922: 

3,650 

19,689 

10,026 

33,365 

1952 

6,071 

13,433 

8,440 

27,944 

1893: 

4,335 

18,875 

21,357 

44,567 

1923: 

3,490 

19,320 

9,787 

32,597 

1953 

5,525 

13,390 

8,678 

27,593 

1894: 

3,814 

19,002 

20,598 

43,414 

1924: 

3,625 

19,508 

9,726 

32,859 

1954 

5,249 

13,222 

8,608 

27,079 

1895: 

3,738 

19,592 

18,497 

41,827 

1925: 

4,014 

20,407 

10,048 

34,469 

1955 

5,354 

13,H0 

8,673 

27,137 

1896: 

3,065 

19,866 

16,658 

39,609 

1926: 

4,134 

21,165 

10,420 

35,719 

1956  » 

4,979 

13,084 

8,946 

27,009 

1897: 

2,789 

20,699 

15,403 

38,891 

1927: 

4,607 

22,437 

11,023 

38,067 

1898: 

2,650 

21,598 

15,849 

40,097 

1928: 

4,979 

23,942 

11,768 

40,689 

1899: 

2,544 

23,295 

16,849 

42,688 

1929: 

5,630 

25,334 

12,517 

43,481 

* Preliminary. 


Data  published  annually  in  Livestock  on  Farms  January  1 (AMS). 


Table  60 . - Disposable  personal  income  and  retail  value  of  meat  consumed 
per  person.  United  States,  1920-56 


Index  numbers  (1935-39=100) 


Year 

Disposable 
personal  income 
per  person 

[ Retail  value 
[ of  meat  consumed 
\ per  person 

Year 

Disposable 
personal  in c erne 
per  person 

Retail  value 
of  meat  consumed 
per  person 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1920 

127 

136 

1940 

112 

97 

1921 

99 

no 

1941 

136 

115 

1922 

105 

108 

1942 

170 

130 

1923 

120 

115 

1943 

190 

1U1 

1924 

119 

n6 

1944 

206 

140 

1925 

124 

124 

1945 

209 

131 

1926 

127 

128 

1946 

219 

176 

1927 

125 

124 

1947 

228 

259 

1928 

127 

125 

1948 

249 

273 

1929 

133 

129 

1949 

245 

246 

1930 

118 

120 

1950 

264 

256 

1931 

100 

100 

1951 

285 

272 

1932 

76 

74 

1952 

294 

283 

1933 

71 

67 

1953 

305 

281 

1934 

80 

81 

1954 

305 

280 

1935 

89 

95 

1955 

319 

274 

1936 

101 

102 

1956  1/ 

332 

270 

1937 

107 

108 

1938 

98 

97 

1939 

105 

98 

1 / Based  on  indications  in  early  part  of  year. 

Data  published  annually  in  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  (AMS). 
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Table  6l.-  Apparel  wool:  Production  and  net  imports,  United  States,  1947-56 


Year 

Production 

Net  imports 
(actual  weight) 

u 

Shorn 

: Pulled  : 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1947 

251.4 

56.6 

308.0 

426.0 

1948 

231.6 

46.6 

278.4 

415.1 

1949 

212.9 

35.6 

248.5 

246.8 

1950 

216.9 

32.4 

249-3 

395-2 

1951 

228.1 

25.9 

254.0 

430.3 

1952 

233.3 

33-6 

266.9 

379-7 

1953 

232.3 

42.2 

274.5 

258.5 

1954 

235.8 

43.5 

279.3 

155-9 

1955  2/ 

1956  3/ 

233.4 

231.8 

41.6 

275.0 

275 

162.7 

1/  Imports  for  consumption  less  exports  of  domestic  wool.  Data  include  all  dutiable  wool  and  exclude 
duty-free  wool. 

2 J Preliminary . 

2/  Indicated  September  1. 

Compiled  from  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports. 


Table  62.-  Wool:  Average  weekly  rate  of  consumption,  scoured  basis, 
in  the  United  States,  1947-55 


Year 

Apparel 

Carpet 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

1947 

9.9 

3.3 

1948 

9.3 

4.0 

1949 

6.5 

3.1 

1950 

8.4 

3.8 

1951 

7.3 

2.0 

1952 

6.7 

2.3 

1953 

6.8 

2.6 

1954 

5.1 

2.2 

1955 

5.5 

2.6 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  63.-  Changes  in  regional  pattern  of  milk  production,  19*10  and  1955 


Region 

Milk 

production 

Percentage  of 
total  United  States 
production 

1940 

; 1955 

1940 

! 1955 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

North  Atlantic 

17,351 

21,882 

16 

18 

East  North  Central 

30,621 

36,873 

28 

30 

West  North  Central 

27,678 

26,778 

25 

22 

South  Atlantic 

6,597 

8,834 

6 

7 

South  Central 

14,515 

14,307 

13 

11 

Western 

12,650 

14,780 

12 

12 

United  States 

109,412 

123,454 

100 

100 

Data  published  in  Farm  Production,  Disposition  and  Income  from  Milk  (AMS). 
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Table  64.-  Gross  farm  income,  net  income,  and  production  expenses  of  farm 
operators.  United  States,  1910-56  1 j 


Year 

: Realized  gross 

: farm  Income 

: 

t 

: Production 

: expenses 

: 

: Realized  net  income  : 
: from  agriculture  : 
: : 

Realized  non- 
money  Income 

: Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

Million  dollars 

1935 

i 9,666 

5,061 

4,605 

1,973 

1936 

: 10,712 

5,574 

5,138 

2,043 

1937 

: U,329 

6,097 

5,232 

2,129 

1938 

: 10,101 

5,828 

4,273 

1,932 

1939 

: 10,556 

6,162 

4,394 

1,921 

1940 

: 11,038 

6,749 

4,289 

1,933 

1941 

: 13,828 

7,675 

6,153 

2,173 

1942 

: 18,767 

9,942 

8,825 

2,552 

1943 

i 23,362 

11,487 

11,875 

3,097 

1944 

: 24,412 

12,195 

12,217 

3,100 

1945 

: 25,772 

12,922 

12,850 

3,367 

1946 

: 29,324 

14,324 

15,000 

3,782 

1947 

: 34,022 

16,831 

17,191 

4,044 

1948 

: 34,586 

18,643 

15,943 

4,076 

1949 

: 31,582 

17,909 

13,673 

3,532 

1950 

: 32,105 

19,248 

12,857 

3,417 

1951 

! 37,060 

22,258 

14,802 

3,866 

1952 

: 36,732 

22,476 

14,256 

3,919 

1953 

: 35,126 

21,246 

13,880 

3,744 

1954 

: 33,463 

21,442 

12,021 

3,492 

1955 

: 32,939 

21,599 

11,340 

3,446 

1956  2/ 

: 33,400 

21,700 

11,700 

3,470 

l/  Not  adjusted  for  inventory  changes;  beginning  with  1933  include  Government  payments. 
2/  Based  on  first  three  quarters  of  the  year. 

Data  published  periodically  in  Farm  Income  Situation  (AMS). 


Table  65.-  Consumption,  production,  and  utilization  of 
dairy  products,  1940-56 


Civilian  consumption. 

per  person 

Normal  danes- 
tic  commercial 
utiliza- 
tion 

y 

Year 

Fluid  milk 
and 

cream 

Milk  equivalent 

: ; ah 

* Butter  | other  dairy 

“ \ products 

: Milk 

S fat 

1 

Solids- 

not- 

fat 

Total 

production 

of 

milk 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Billion 

pounds 

Billion 

pounds 

1940 

331 

336 

140 

32.0 

40.8 

111.5 

111.9 

1941 

334 

317 

140 

31.6 

41.6 

117.1 

112.4 

1942 

354 

313 

154 

32.8 

44.3 

120.4 

118.5 

1943 

371 

235 

134 

29.7 

45.8 

118.5 

no.  8 

1944 

381 

236 

136 

30.3 

46.0 

118.1 

116.0 

1945 

399 

216 

162 

31.2 

48.9 

120.6 

114.9 

1946 

389 

207 

179 

31.0 

50.3 

118.7 

115.5 

1947 

369 

221 

168 

30.3 

47.8 

118.1 

117.8 

1948 

355 

197 

162 

28.5 

46.0 

113.7 

112.7 

1949 

352 

207 

165 

28.7 

46.1 

117.0 

115.2 

1950 

349 

212 

170 

29.0 

46.5 

117.3 

116.5 

1951 

352 

189 

164 

27.8 

46.7 

115.2 

U5.9 

1952 

352 

168 

171 

27.0 

47.8 

115.1 

114.3 

1953 

347 

166 

169 

26.4 

47.1 

120.5 

113.2 

1954 

348 

173 

170 

26.7 

48.2 

122.3 

115.5 

1955  2/ 

352 

177 

171 

27.0 

49.3 

123.6 

118.9 

1956  3/ 

356 

177 

175 

27.4 

49.7 

127.0 

123.2 

l/  Total  civilian  and  military  disappearance,  quantity  fed  to  calves,  commercial  exports  and  shipments, 
less  milk  equivalent  of  butter  and  cheese  distributed  to  both  civilian  and  military  recipients  out  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price-support  stocks. 

2 / Preliminary. 

3/  Partly  forecast. 

Data  published  occasionally  in  The  Dairy  Situation  (AMS),  except  for  column  6 which  is  published  initially 
by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board. 


Table  66.-  Gross  farm  incase  fran  sheep  enterprise 


Year 

Income  from  sheep 

Bnri  lambs 

y 

Incase  from  shorn 
wool 

s/ 

Government  payments 

3/ 

1949 

Million 

dollars 

267 

Million 

dollars 

105 

Million 

dollars 

1950 

269 

135 



1951 

331* 

221 



1952 

306 

126 



1953 

257 

128 



1954 

261 

126 



1955 

257 

u/103 



1956  5/ 

250 

97 

6/60 

1 / Cash  receipts  fran  sale  of  sheep,  lambs,  mutton,  and  lamb  plus  value  of  hone  consumption  less  cost  of 
inshipments  for  feeding  and  breeding  during  calendar  year . 

2 / Value  of  sale  (including  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loan  wool  in  1952-54)  during  marketing  season 
beginning  April  1. 

2/  Prior  to  1955 , support  was  provided  indirectly  through  prices  by  means  of  CCC  purchase  and/or  loan 
operations.  For  the  1955  marketing  season  and  thereafter,  support  is  provided  through  direct  Government 
payments  to  producers.  Payments  made  during  year  indicated  are  on  marketings  during  the  season  beginning 
April  1 of  the  previous  year. 

4/  1955  production  multiplied  by  April -January  average  price. 

5 / Indications  as  of  October  1. 

6/  Payments  made  after  July  1,  1956,  on  shorn  wool  and  lambs  and  yearlings  marketed  during  April  1955- 
March  1956. 

Data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS. 


Table  67.-  Milk  cows  and  milk  production  on  farms,  farm  marketings  of  dairy  products,  and 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  milk  and  butterfat,  1940-56 


Cash  receipts  fran  marketings 

Price  received  by  farmers 

Year 

Milk 

cows 

y 

Milk 

production 

y 

Sold  to  plants 
and  dealers 

Milk  : Cream 

Milk  and 

cream  re- 
tailed by 
farmers 

Milk  sold  to 
plants  and 
dealers,  per 
100  pounds 

Butterfat, 

per 

pound 

Thousands 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Dollars 

Cents 

1940 

23,671 

109,412 

858 

350 

294 

1.82 

28.0 

1941 

24,288 

115,088 

1,141 

440 

299 

2.19 

34.2 

1942 

25,027 

118,533 

1,521 

465 

322 

2.58 

39.6 

1943 

25,451 

117,017 

1,860 

562 

340 

3.12 

49.9 

1944 

25,597 

117,023 

2,044 

495 

354 

3.21 

50.3 

1945 

25,033 

119,826 

2,196 

454 

347 

3.19 

50.3 

1946 

24,089 

117,697 

2,780 

518 

380 

3.99 

64.3 

1947 

23,329 

116,814 

3,015 

569 

399 

4.27 

71.8 

1948 

22,336 

112,671 

3,364 

594 

401 

4.88 

79.9 

1949 

22,024 

116,103 

2,896 

464 

366 

3.95 

61.6 

1950 

21,944 

116,602 

2,886 

472 

339 

3.89 

62.0 

1951 

21,505 

114,681 

3,413 

496 

346 

4.58 

71.2 

1952 

21,336 

114,671 

3,752 

475 

340 

4.85 

75.0 

1953 

21,691 

120,221 

3,651 

403 

312 

4.32 

66.5 

1954 

21,581 

122,094 

3,487 

346 

281 

3-97 

58.7 

1.955  3/ 

21,232 

123,454 

3,627 

321 

264 

4.00 

57.1 

1956  5/ 

21, OCX) 

127,000 

3,950 

317 

244 

4.15 

58.0 

\j  Average  number  on  farms  during  year  excluding  heifers  that  have  not  freshened. 
2 / Excluded  milk  sucked  by  calves  and  milk  produced  by  cows  not  on  farms. 

3/  Preliminary. 

4/  Partly  forecast. 

Data  published  in  Farm  Production,  Disposition  and  Income  from  Milk  (AMS). 


Table  68.-  Eggs,  broilers,  and  turkeys:  Production  compared  with 
population  growth,  United  States,  1935-56 


Civilian 
consumers , 
July  1 

E«ga 

1 1 

I 

I 

As 

a percentage  of  1947-1*9 

Year 

produced 
on  farms 

* Broilers 

* produced 
: 

: : 

Turkeys  * 
raised  * 

Civilian  : 
consumers  * 

: 

Egga 

produced 
on  farms 

Broilers  ! 
produced  ! 

y ! 

Turkeys 

slaughtered 

y 

Millions 

Million 

doxen 

Million 

head 

Million 

head 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1935 

129.0 

2,801 

43 

20.8 

88 

61 

10 

45 

1936 

129.8 

2,878 

53 

26.0 

88 

62 

13 

60 

1937 

130.6 

3,130 

68 

25.8 

89 

68 

16 

58 

1930 

131.6 

3,113 

82 

26.9 

89 

67 

20 

59 

1939 

132.7 

3,237 

106 

33.6 

90 

70 

25 

71 

1940 

134.0 

3,309 

143 

33-8 

91 

72 

34 

so 

1941 

133.7 

3,491 

192 

32.6 

91 

76 

46 

77 

1942 

133.3 

4,051 

228 

32-5 

91 

86 

56 

82 

1943 

130.6 

4,546 

285 

31.8 

89 

96 

69 

76 

1944 

130.3 

4,878 

274 

35.1 

89 

106 

68 

90 

1945 

130.9 

4,685 

366 

42.9 

89 

101 

91 

111 

1946 

140.3 

4,664 

293 

40.1 

95 

101 

73 

115 

1947 

144.6 

4,615 

310 

34.0 

98 

100 

77 

99 

1948 

147.2 

4,575 

371 

31.5 

100 

99 

93 

86 

1949 

149.6 

4,680 

513 

41.3 

102 

101 

130 

116 

1950 

152.3 

4,913 

631 

44.4 

104 

106 

161 

125 

1951 

153-2 

4,838 

789 

53.3 

104 

105 

199 

143 

1952 

155.5 

4,839 

861 

62.3 

106 

105 

217 

162 

1953 

158.3 

4,824 

947 

59.8 

106 

104 

240 

154 

1954 

161.3 

4,911 

1,048 

67-7 

no 

106 

267 

177 

1955 

164.5 

4,957 

1,078 

65.6 

112 

107 

273 

166 

1956  2/ 

167.5 

5,056 

1,294 

76.3 

114 

109 

328 

193 

l/  Far  broilers  and  turkeys,  percentages  of  base  computed  cn  basis  of  total  live  weight  rather  than 
head -count. 

2/  Estimated. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS. 


Table  69.-  Eggs  and  poultry:  Feed-price  ratios  and  cost  per  100  pounds  of  poultry 
ration  and  broiler  mash,  United  States,  available  data  1924-56 


Year 

s 

Ratios 

y 

Average 
value  per 

. : j 

farm  # 

cvt.  of-’* 

Year 

Ratio.  1 / 

Average  farm 
value  per  cvt.  of- 

« : 
: Egg-  : 
: feed  : 

: : 

Broiler 

feed 

Egg- 

feed 

: 

Broiler-: 
feed  : 

Turkey- 

feed 

Turkey- 
: feed 

: 

Poultry  ) 
ration  \ 

Broiler  j ! 
mash  ] . 

Poultry  ! 
ration  j 

Broiler 

mash 

: Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Dollars  : : 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1924 

: 12.7 

2.35 

1940 

11.5 

8.4 

1.68 

1925 

: 13.4 

2.53 

s : 1941 

13.5 

9.2 

1.83 

1926 

1 14.3 

2.21 

1!  1942 

14.2 

9.8 

2.21 

1927 

: 12.2 

2.31 

::  1943 

14.5 

11.1 

2.66 

1928 

: 12.4 

2.47 

::  1944 

11.5 

10.8 

2.94 

1929 

1 13.9 

2.32 

::  1945 

13.4 

11.5 

2.91 

::  1946 

11.3 

9.7 

3.47 

1930 

x 12.1 

2.08 

::  1947 

11.1 

6.2 

7.7 

4.17 

5.23 

1931 

: 12.9 

1.49 

: 1 1948 

11.4 

6.5 

9.8 

4.29 

5-52 

1932 

: 14.4 

1.14 

::  1949 

13.2 

5.8 

11.0 

3-46 

4.85 

1933 

: 11.6 

8.1 

1.35 

1934 

: 10.6 

7.2 

1.71 

: 1 1950 

10.3 

5.6 

8.8 

3.58 

4.92 

1935 

: 13.0 

8.6 

1.88 

::  1951 

12.0 

5.3 

8.9 

4.01 

5.36 

1936 

: 12.1 

9.0 

1.89 

::  1952 

10.0 

5.1 

8.0 

4.21 

5.65 

1937 

1 10.4 

7.2 

2.17 

::  1953 

12.3 

5.1 

8.6 

3.87 

5.26 

1938 

: 14.1 

10.9 

1.54 

::  1954 

9.4 

4.3 

7-9 

3.86 

5.31 

1939 

: 11.9 

10.4 

1.54 

:t  1955 

10.8 

5.0 

8.4 

3.61 

5.00 

: 

1:  1956  2 / 
:: 

10.5 

4.0 

7.5 

3.66 

5.10 

l/  Simple  average  of  monthly  ratios. 
2/  Estimated. 

Agricultural  Prices,  AMS. 
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Table  70.-  Eggs,  chickens  and  turkeys:  Average  price  received  by  farmers 
and  prices  adjusted  for  price  levels.  United  States,  1935-56 


Year 

Weighted  annual  average 
j price,  as  reported 

Consumer ' s 
price  index 
(BIS) 

(1947-49=100) 

Adjusted  prices 

X X 
• Eggs,  per  S 
x dozen  S 
: : 

All  l 

chickens , * 

per  pound  j 
(live)  : 

y ; 

Turkeys , 
per  pound 
(live ) 

Eggs,  per  : 
dozen  * 

All 

chickens, 
per  pound 
(live) 

y 

Turkeys , 
per  pound 
(live) 

: Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1935 

: 23.4 

15.3 

20.1 

58.7 

39.9 

26.1 

34.2 

1936 

: 21.8 

15.5 

15.6 

59-3 

36.8 

26.1 

26.3 

1937 

: 21.3 

16.7 

18.1 

61.4 

34.7 

27.2 

29.5 

1938 

: 20.3 

15.4 

17.5 

6O.3 

33.7 

25.5 

29.0 

1939 

: 17-4 

13.8 

15.7 

59-4 

29.3 

23.2 

26.4 

1940 

: 18.0 

13.9 

15.2 

59-9 

30.0 

23.2 

25.4 

1941 

: 23-5 

16.3 

19.9 

62.9 

37.4 

25.9 

31.6 

1942 

: 30.0 

19.8 

27.5 

69.7 

43.0 

28.4 

39.5 

1943 

i 37.1 

25-3 

32.7 

74.0 

50.1 

34.2 

44.2 

1944 

: 32-5 

24.9 

33.9 

75.2 

43.2 

33.1 

45.1 

1945 

i 37-7 

27.0 

33.7 

76.9 

49.0 

35.1 

43.8 

1946 

t 37-6 

29.0 

36.3 

83.4 

45.1 

34.8 

43.5 

1947 

: 45.3 

28.2 

36.5 

95.5 

47.4 

29-5 

38.2 

1948 

: 47.2 

32.3 

46.8 

102.8 

45.9 

31.4 

45.5 

1949 

1 45.2 

26.6 

35.2 

101.8 

44.4 

26.1 

34.6 

1950 

: 36.3 

24.9 

32.8 

102.8 

35.3 

24.2 

31.9 

1951 

: 47.8 

27.1 

37.4 

111.0 

43.1 

24.4 

33.7 

1952 

: 41.6 

26.2 

33-6 

113.5 

36.7 

23.1 

29.6 

1953 

i 47.7 

25.3 

33.6 

114.4 

41.7 

22.1 

29.4 

1954 

: 36.6 

21.1 

28.8 

114.8 

31.9 

18.4 

25.1 

1955 

: 38-9 

23.4 

30.2 

114.5 

34.0 

20.4 

26.4 

1956  2/ 

1 38.3 

20.0 

27.5 

l/  Includes  commercial  broilers. 
2/  Estimated. 


Agricultural  Prices,  AMS. 


Table  71.-  Hatcheries:  Number  and  capacity,  available  data  1934  to  date 


Egg  capacity 

Year 

Hatcheries 

Total 

: Average 

Number 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

11,405 

276,287 

24 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

10,531 

397,376 

38 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

10,112 

504,640 

50 

1948 

1949 

1950 

9,341 

551,847 

59 

1951 

1952 

8,809 

575,099 

65 

1953 

1954 

1955 

6,890 

562,237 

73 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS. 
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Table  72.-  Civilian  consumption  per  capita  of  eggs,  chicken,  and  turkey,  1935  to  date 


Per  capita  consumption 

: Commercial 

Eggs 

) Poultry  meat,  ready -to- 

-cook  basis 

: broiler 

: production 

Year 

Shell 

1 : 

1 Frozen  and  1 
: dried  : 

: (shell  egg  : 

X equivalent)  : 

: : 

Total 

: 

: All  chicken 

: y 

•Turkey 

: 

: 

J Total 

t 

: as  a 

: percentage 
: of  total 

: chicken  meat 
! production 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Percent 

1935 

276 

12.9 

1.7 

14.6 

5 

1936 

285 

13.5 

2.2 

15-7 

6 

1937 

304 

13.4 

2.2 

15.6 

8 

1938 

289 

17 

306 

12.5 

2.2 

14.7 

10 

1939 

291 

is 

309 

13.9 

2.4 

16.3 

11 

1940 

296 

18 

314 

13.9 

2.9 

16.8 

14 

1941 

296 

11 

307 

15.2 

2.9 

18.1 

18 

1942 

302 

12 

314 

17.4 

3.0 

20.4 

18 

1943 

323 

19 

342 

22.7 

2.7 

25.4 

18 

1944 

322 

28 

350 

20.1 

2.7 

22.8 

19 

1945 

374 

23 

397 

21.3 

3.4 

24.7 

23 

1946 

354 

20 

374 

19.1 

3.7 

22.8 

21 

1947 

353 

25 

378 

17.9 

3.5 

21.4 

24 

1948 

356 

28 

384 

18.1 

3.0 

21.1 

30 

1949 

353 

25 

378 

19.4 

3.2 

22.6 

36 

1950 

359 

25 

384 

20.3 

4.0 

24.3 

42 

1951 

360 

27 

387 

21.4 

4.4 

25.8 

48 

1952 

357 

28 

385 

21.6 

4.6 

26.4 

53 

1953 

349 

25 

374 

21.6 

4.7 

26.3 

56 

1954 

347 

24 

371 

22.5 

5.2 

27.7 

60 

1955 

342 

24 

366 

20.9 

5.0 

25.9 

64 

1956  2/ 

341 

365 

23.5 

5.4 

28.9 

67 

1 / Including  commercial  broilers. 

2 f Estimated. 

Published  currently  in  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation,  AMS. 


Table  73 ■-  Index  numbers  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  farm  products,  fruits,  and 
commercial  vegetables  for  fresh  market,  U.  S.  1935-56 


Index  numbers  (1910-14-100) 


Year 

All  farm  products 

Fruits 

Commercial  vegetables 
for 

fresh  market 

1935 

109 

89 

116 

1936 

114 

102 

108 

1937 

122 

117 

n4 

1938 

97 

72 

96 

1939 

95 

74 

98 

1940 

100 

81 

122 

1941 

124 

94 

138 

1942 

159 

127 

178 

1943 

193 

207 

270 

1944 

197 

233 

236 

1945 

207 

228 

240 

1946 

236 

240 

217 

1947 

276 

186 

262 

1948 

287 

166 

253 

1949 

250 

196 

232 

1950 

258 

194 

211 

1951 

302 

181 

269 

1952 

288 

191 

274 

1953 

258 

209 

239 

1954 

249 

219 

223 

1955 

236 

212 

233 

1956  y 

236 

226 

256 

1 / Average  January -September . 

Data  published  currently  in  Agricultural  Prices  (AMS) . 


Table  74 • - Distribution  of  layers  and  egg  production  or  sales  by  flock  size,  1930  to  date 


Number  of 
chickens  on 
hand  at  time 
of  Census 
enumeration 

V 

Unit 

All  farms 

1951* 

coranercial 
farms  only 
£/ 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1945 

1950 

1954 

(a)  Number  of  laying  flocks  this  size 

Under  50 

Thous. 

2, 949 

3,406 

3,016 

2,430 

2,416 

1,077 

50-99 

Thous. 

1,189 

1,303 

1,101 

1,076 

802 

429 

100-199 

Thous. 

860 

803 

736 

870 

651 

427 

200-399 

Thous. 

306 

259 

237 

413 

286 

326 

400  and  over 

Thous. 

69 

63 

61 

108 

89 

147 

Total  3/ 

Thous. 

5,373 

5,833 

5,150 

4,896 

4,245 

3,437 

2,406 

(b)  Number  of  chickens  in  flocks  this  size 

Under  50 

Mil. 

68 

60 

70 

59 

55 

25 

50-99 

Mil. 

77 

82 

70 

68 

52 

27 

100-199 

MU. 

109 

100 

93 

no 

84 

56 

200-399 

Mil. 

71 

62 

57 

102 

71 

83 

400  and  over 

Mil. 

51 

47 

48 

88 

82 

150 

Total  3/ 

Mil. 

379 

372 

338 

427 

343 

384 

340 

(c)  Number  of  eggs  produced  or  sold 

frcm  flocks  this  size 

All  farms 

Commercial 

farms  only, 

Eggs  produced 

Eggs  sold 

eggs  sold 

None 

Mil.  doz. 

12 

8 

20 

25 

69 

23 

Under  50 

Mil.  doz. 

459 

368 

419 

404 

125 

37 

50-99 

Mil.  doz. 

525 

432 

444 

475 

234 

102 

100-199 

Mil.  doz. 

729 

571 

628 

844 

612 

366 

200-399 

Mil.  doz. 

518 

394 

421 

806 

6l4 

630 

400  and  over 

Mil.  doz. 

448 

387 

459 

797 

829 

1,505 

Total  3/ 

Mil.  doz. 

2,690 

2,161 

2,391 

3,352 

2,483 

2,782 

2,663 

1 / Enumeration  dates  were  April  1 for  1930,  1940,  and  1950;  January  1 for  1935  and  1945;  and  October - 
November  far  1954.  Flock  size  on  those  dates  was  Judged  by  number  of  birds  on  hand  which  were  over 

3 months  old,  April  1,  1930  and  January  1,  1935;  over  4 months  old  April  1,  1940  and  January  1,  1945;  and 

4 months  old  and  over  April  1,  1950  and  October -November  1954. 

2 / The  breakdown  by  flock  size  in  1954  was  made  for  commercial  farms  only:  coranercial  farms  exclude 
subsistence  and  part-time  farms. 

Totals  may  differ  from  totals  published  elsewhere,  because  they  were  expanded  from  sample  data. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  75--  Deciduous 

fruits : Production  and 

utilization,  United  States, 

1945-56 

Year 

Total 

production  ] 

Used  | 

fresh  [ 

Processed  : 

Not  used 

y 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1945 

8,421 

3,758 

4,588 

75 

1946 

10,443 

4,523 

5,893 

27 

1947 

9,710 

4,499 

5,056 

155 

1948 

8,610 

3,684 

4,843 

83 

1949 

9,589 

4,240 

4,793 

556 

1950 

8,756 

3,696 

4,901 

159 

1951 

9,610 

3,748 

5,552 

310 

1952 

8,789 

3,793 

4,944 

52 

1953 

8,459 

3,632 

4,782 

45 

1954 

8,702 

3,721 

4,931 

50 

1955 

9,082 

3,445 

5,526 

m 

1956  2/ 

9,050 

1 / Unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions  and/or  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit. 
2 / Estimate  of  October  1,  1956. 

Data  prepared  from  utilization  reports  of  AMS. 


Table  76.-  Frozen  fruits  and  berries:  U.  S.  coranercial  pack,  1937-55  1 / 


Year 

Strawberries 

RSP  cherries 

* Other  fruits 

: and  berries 

Total  fruits 
and  berries 

MUlion 

Minion 

Minion 

Minion 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1937 

43.5 

33.3 

34.5 

m. 3 

1938 

55.5 

29.0 

44.7 

129.2 

1939 

50.8 

39.7 

50.1 

140.6 

1940 

62.3 

40.0 

70.1 

172.4 

1941 

79.5 

43.7 

84.6 

207.8 

1942 

63.8 

41.8 

89.9 

195.5 

1943 

29.6 

23.0 

140.5 

193.3 

1944 

34.8 

55-1 

248.0 

337.9 

1945 

36.9 

16.1 

383.8 

436.8 

1946 

78.1 

88.1 

352-7 

518.9 

1947 

109.0 

67.0 

169-3 

345.3 

1948 

160.1 

87.8 

124.0 

371.9 

1949 

107.6 

71.0 

179-8 

358.4 

1950 

192.7 

104.5 

183.4 

480.6 

1951 

157.7 

99-3 

163.9 

420.9 

1952 

200.3 

61.9 

163.1 

425.3 

1953 

226.0 

n5.2 

200.8 

542.0 

1954 

221.4 

86.7 

214.9 

523.0 

1955 

273.0 

114.5 

272.3 

659,8 

l/  Beginning  1945  excludes  citrus  Juices. 

Data  from  annual  rep>ort8  of  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food  Packers. 


Table  77.-  Canned  fruits: 


U.  S.  packs,  1935-55  1/ 


Year 

Peaches 

Apples  and 
applesauce  * 

Other 

fruit 

: Total 

MUlion 

MUlion 

MUlion 

MUlion 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

1935 

11.5 

3-5 

20.6 

35.6 

1936 

11.0 

4.1 

23-7 

38.8 

1937 

13.6 

4.7 

27-3 

45.6 

1938 

10.2 

2.7 

19.9 

32.8 

1939 

12.0 

• 

4.9 

27.1 

44.0 

1940 

11.3 

4.1 

25.9 

41.3 

1941 

14.5 

7-2 

31.4 

53-1 

1942 

16.2 

7.5 

26.9 

50.6 

1943 

11.3 

4.0 

21.1 

36.4 

1944 

13.6 

6.1 

28.0 

47.7 

1945 

14.8 

2.7 

26.9 

44.4 

1946 

20.3 

9.2 

45.5 

75.0 

1947 

19.1 

6.3 

33.2 

58.6 

1948 

17-4 

4.8 

34.8 

57.0 

1949 

19.1 

9.8 

33.0 

61.9 

1950 

16.6 

13.1 

35.2 

64.9 

1951 

22.8 

8.6 

39-8 

71.2 

1952 

19-3 

7-9 

36.2 

63.4 

1953 

21.1 

9-7 

37.0 

67.8 

1954 

18.5 

13-7 

39-0 

71.2 

1955 

22.5 

n.6 

44.4 

78.5 

1/  U.  S.  packs  including  cherries  and  olives  in  brine  and  excluding  Hawaiian  pineapple. 
2/  In  terms  of  cases  of  24  No.  2 l/2  cans. 

Data  from  annual  reports  of  National  Canners  Association  and  Western  Canner  and  Packer. 
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Table  78.-  Dried  fruits:  Production,  natural  condition 


Year 

Raisins  : 

Prunes 

Other 

fruit 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1929 

215 

160 

94 

469 

1930 

192 

285 

107 

584 

1931 

169 

242 

112 

523 

1932 

262 

194 

112 

568 

1933 

195 

205 

121 

521 

1934 

171 

201 

97 

469 

1935 

203 

297 

107 

607 

1936 

182 

184 

113 

479 

1937 

2U7 

256 

120 

623 

1938 

290 

238 

108 

636 

1939 

21*5 

214 

130 

589 

19ltO 

171 

178 

89 

438 

19U1 

209 

185 

95 

489 

1942 

251* 

177 

106 

537 

19^3 

1*01 

208 

92 

701 

1944 

310 

163 

122 

595 

19^5 

241 

234 

91 

566 

191(6 

193 

222 

119 

534 

191*7 

306 

200 

99 

605 

191*8 

232 

177 

76 

485 

191*9 

259 

160 

88 

507 

1950 

156 

150 

79 

385 

1951 

242 

180 

78 

500 

1952 

288 

137 

73 

498 

1953 

232 

148 

78 

458 

1951* 

168 

178 

72 

418 

1955 

224 

136 

79 

439 

Data  prepared  from  utilization  reports  of  AMS. 


Table  79*-  Beans,  dry  edible:  Production  (cleaned)  by  classes  and  season  average 
price  per  100  pounds  received  by  fanners,  United  States,  19^5-55  1 / 


Class 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

: 1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

2/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bags  3/  bags  3/  bags  3/  bags  3/  bags  3/  bags  3/  bags  3/  bags  3/  bags  3/  bags  3/  bags  3/ 

Pea  beans  (navy) 

2,687 

3,814 

3,074 

4,476 

5,334 

3,356 

4,072 

3,412 

3,601 

3,191 

4,614 

Pinto 

2,063 

2,105 

3,278 

3,091 

3,857 

3,630 

2,980 

3,143 

4,782 

4,537 

3,796 

Great  Northern 

2,481 

3,440 

3,554 

4,039 

3,204 

1,720 

1,469 

1,872 

1,707 

1,956 

1,942 

Red  kidney  4/ 

Large  liraas 

555 

1,231 

i,m 

1,742 

1,392 

1,123 

1,344 

1,421 

1,249 

1,155 

1,011 

(standard) 

910 

782 

855 

1,144 

1,376 

1,225 

1,168 

1,360 

1,137 

1,259 

1,077 

Baby  11 mas 

1,007 

1,055 

1,058 

984 

1,272 

1,132 

798 

430 

639 

758 

318 

All  other 

2,247 

2,275 

2,899 

3,908 

3,428 

2,937 

3,997 

3,279 

3,383 

4,083 

4,210 

Total 

11,950 

14,702 

15,829 

19,384 

19,863 

15,123 

15,828 

14,917 

16,498 

16,939 

16,968 

Price  per  100  pounds  5 / 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Beans,  dry  edible 

6.56 

10.60 

11.60 

7.87 

6.59 

7.44 

7.91 

8.67 

8.15 

8.04 

6.95 

1 / Soybeans  and  raung  beans  are  not  included. 
2 j Preliminary. 

3/  Bags  of  100  pounds . 

Includes  dark  red  kidney. 

5/  Weighted  by  sales. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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Table  80.-  Commercial  1y  produced  vegetables:  Civilian  per  capita 
consumption,  United  States,  1937-1955 


Year 

Fresh  equivalent 

As 

percentage  of  anmiRi  total 

Total  \ 
fresh  * 
and 

processed  j 

Fresh 

y 

t 

Processed  2 / 

Fresh 

Processed 

*.  Total 

: : 

: Canned  • 

Frozen 

: Total 

: Canned  • 

: : 

Frozen 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1937 

165.2 

111.0 

54.2 

53.2 

1.0 

67.2 

32.8 

32.2 

.6 

1938 

171.3 

114.3 

57.0 

56.0 

1.0 

66.7 

33.3 

32.7 

.6 

1939 

175.8 

117.2 

58.6 

57.3 

1.3 

' 66.7 

33.3 

32.6 

• 7 

1940 

180.6 

117.4 

63.2 

61.8 

1.4 

65.0 

35.0 

34.2 

.8 

1941 

181.9 

114.4 

67.5 

65.9 

1.6 

62.9 

37.1 

36.2 

•9 

1942 

193.7 

119.5 

74.2 

71.6 

2.6 

61.7 

38.3 

37.0 

1.3 

1943 

185.3 

116.2 

69.1 

67.4 

1.7 

62.7 

37.3 

36.4 

• 9 

1944 

197.9 

127.1 

70.8 

67.0 

3.8 

64.2 

35.8 

33.9 

1-9 

1945 

225.0 

138.5 

86.5 

82.2 

4.3 

61.6 

38.4 

36.5 

1.9 

1946 

229.4 

136.8 

92.6 

87.9 

4.7 

59.6 

40.4 

38.3 

2.1 

1947 

208.6 

126.3 

62.3 

76.3 

6.0 

60.5 

39.5 

36.6 

2.9 

1948 

203.4 

128.3 

75.1 

68.4 

6.7 

63.1 

36.9 

33.6 

3.3 

1949 

197.3 

121.2 

76.1 

69.4 

6.7 

61.4 

38.6 

35.2 

3.4 

1950 

205.8 

122.9 

82.9 

75.6 

7.3 

59.7 

40.3 

36.7 

3.6 

1951 

206.3 

119.2 

87.1 

77.9 

9.2 

57.8 

42.2 

37.8 

4.4 

1952 

206.5 

120.1 

86.4 

75.2 

11.2 

58.2 

4l.8 

36.4 

5.4 

1953 

208.3 

119.5 

88.8 

77.2 

11.6 

57.4 

42.6 

37.1 

5.5 

1954 

205.1 

117.5 

87.6 

75.4 

12.2 

57.3 

42.7 

36.8 

5.9 

1955  3/ 

207.1 

115.5 

91.6 

78.2 

13.4 

55.8 

44.2 

37.8 

6.4 

l/  Excluding  melons. 

2/  Data  include  pickles  and  sauerkraut  in  bulk;  exclude  canned  and  frozen  potatoes,  canned  sweetpotatoes, 
canned  baby  foods  and  canned  soups. 

3 / Preliminary. 

Data  published  in  the  Vegetable  Situation  (AMS). 


Table  81.-  Total  commercially  produced  vegetables:  Percent  of  consumption 
in  processed  form.  United  States,  1937-1955 


(Fresh  weight  equivalent) 


Year 

Asparagus 

* Lima 
| beans 

Snap  * 
beans  ] 

Broccoli 

Spinach  : 

Cabbage: 

Corn  : 

Cucumbers 

] Peas, 

| green 

Tomatoes 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1937 

38.5 

50.0 

25.4 

1.6 

25.9 

9.4 

66.4 

48.7 

77.8 

66.4 

1938 

38.9 

45.2 

24.6 

4.1 

26.2 

10.9 

66.7 

48.9 

80.2 

65.3 

1939 

38.4 

46.7 

24.4 

3.6 

22.0 

13.8 

68.6 

47.6 

79.5 

65.2 

1940 

38.0 

55.8 

25.7 

1.6 

27.8 

12.6 

67.1 

48.6 

82.2 

68.4 

1941 

37.8 

55.8 

28.0 

5.4 

24.0 

15.3 

66.1 

51.4 

64.7 

69.9 

1942 

43.2 

65.3 

29-3 

6.2 

35.2 

12.8 

67.9 

56.7 

87.3 

69.9 

1943 

43.9 

60.0 

26.4 

5.4 

29.2 

12.0 

68.5 

58.6 

86.7 

68.6 

1944 

46.2 

53-8 

31.4 

3.8 

40.1 

4.1 

66.4 

54.7 

85.9 

69.7 

1945 

40.9 

58.3 

33.8 

10.9 

38.5 

6.2 

64.9 

48.2 

90.1 

71.8 

1946 

58.0 

60.7 

33.4 

14.5 

46.2 

14.5 

68.1 

49.3 

91.1 

72.3 

1947 

46.9 

68.4 

33.8 

13-5 

42.1 

15.5 

67.2 

55.8 

91.6 

71.3 

1948 

57.3 

69.1 

34.0 

20.4 

46.0 

8.2 

60.7 

54.8 

93.1 

68.3 

1949 

54.8 

76.2 

35.0 

23.7 

48.4 

14.6 

63.6 

54.3 

93-2 

70.6 

1950 

55.0 

79.3 

39.7 

21.9 

49.8 

14.3 

63.5 

54.2 

94.2 

73.5 

1951 

59.8 

82.5 

39.6 

36.4 

60.0 

17.7 

63.3 

51.7 

95.9 

71*.5 

1952 

56.5 

84.7 

44.6 

38.8 

64.4 

15.9 

63.1 

53.6 

95.9 

73-6 

1953 

62.6 

88.2 

44.8 

41.6 

62.5 

13.0 

64.6 

55-5 

96.7 

74.6 

1954 

61.9 

87.7 

46.2 

43.3 

61.5 

14.8 

63.9 

55.3 

96.8 

73-2 

1955  1/ 

62.6 

88.5 

48.2 

44.1 

75.7 

14.4 

64.8 

55.1 

96.7 

75.0 

1 / Preliminary. 

Computed  from  data  published  in  the  Vegetable  Situation  (AMS), 


Table  82.-  Potatoes:  Annual  production,  farm  disposition  and  price.  United  States,  1930-56 


- j 

t 

Production 

Farm  disposition 

Season  average 
price  per  cvt. 
received  by 
farmers  1 / 

Used  on  farms  where  grown 

: 

Far 

seed 

* Feed, 

: shrinkage,  : 

s and  loss 

For  : 

Household  : 

use  1 

I 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

t 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

cvt. 

Dollars 

l 

1930  : 

206.3 

19.4 

14.2 

37.7 

1.52 

1931  : 

230.6 

21.1 

22.5 

43.1 

.763 

1932  1 

224.8 

20.4 

25.7 

46.7 

.625 

1933  ■ 

205.9 

20.6 

15.0 

37.9 

1.37 

1931*  : 

243.9 

19.7 

30.4 

41.9 

.730 

1935  i 

227.3 

16.9 

26.2 

45.1 

.970 

1936  : 

194.4 

16.1 

14.8 

32.1 

1.88 

1937  1 

225.9 

16.0 

22.0 

30-3 

.863 

1930  1 

213.5 

15.1 

21.8 

30.1 

.912 

1939  1 

205.4 

14.7 

18.6 

36.0 

1.16 

1940  : 

226.2 

lU.l 

22.3 

37-9 

.077 

1941  i 

213.4 

14.0 

16.8 

35.1 

1.31 

1942  1 

221.3 

16.2 

14.6 

36.4 

1.90 

1943  t 

275.3 

13.7 

25-3 

38.6 

2.13 

191*  : 

230.4 

12.3 

14.4 

29.1 

2.45 

1945  1 

251.6 

11.1 

16.8 

29.5 

2.33 

1946  1 

292.4 

9.2 

18.6 

28.8 

2.03 

1947  t 

233-4 

0.7 

13.3 

22.5 

2.68 

19*0  : 

269.9 

7.3 

16.4 

20.6 

2.55 

1949  : 

241.0 

8.0 

16.5 

17.9 

2.13 

1950  : 

259-1 

6.5 

18.5 

17.4 

1.53 

1951  i 

195.0 

7.1 

11.8 

14.9 

2.71 

1952  : 

211.1 

7.7 

13.1 

13.0 

3.25 

1953  : 

231.7 

7.4 

19.4 

12.5 

1.33 

1954  : 

219.5 

7.7 

15.7 

12.7 

2.16 

1955  Zj  : 

227.0 

7.0 

15.9 

12.4 

1.79 

1956  1 

2/242.2 

4/1.66 

l/  Weighted  by  production. 

2/  Preliminary. 

V Indicat iocs  as  of  October  1. 
kj  September  15  price. 

Data  from  Crop  Reporting  Board  (AMS ) . 


Table  83.-  Fruits: 


U.  S.  civilian  per  capita  consumption  fresh  ani  processed, 
19^5-55,  fresh  weight  equivalent  l/ 


Year 

Canned  j 

: 

Canned 

Juices 

Total 

canned 

Dried 

J Frozen 

t 

: 

: Fresh 

s use 

Total 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1945 

15.0 

25.3 

40.5 

21.7 

2.6 

139.9 

204.7 

1946 

24.8 

41.7 

66.5 

20.0 

3.0 

134.4 

224.7 

1947 

21.4 

36.6 

58.0 

15.7 

3.6 

140.1 

217.4 

1948 

21.4 

41.7 

63.1 

14.8 

3.5 

129.1 

210.5 

1949 

22.1 

32.3 

54.4 

15.4 

9-3 

122.1 

201.2 

1950 

24.7 

26.3 

51.0 

15.6 

13.5 

106.6 

186.7 

1951 

22.6 

26.6 

49.2 

14.7 

17.6 

114.6 

196.1 

1952 

24.9 

24.3 

49.2 

14.8 

24.4 

111.1 

199.5 

1953 

24.7 

24.4 

49.1 

14.4 

27.2 

107.8 

198.5 

1954 

22.6 

24.0 

46.6 

14.0 

29-7 

102.4 

192-7 

1955 

24.8 

23.5 

48.3 

14.5 

34.0 

102.3 

199-1 

1/  Including  Juices. 


Data  shown  here  not  juhlished  elsewhere. 


Table  8U.-  Peas,  dry  field:  Production  (cleaned  basis)  and  season  average  price 
per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers.  United  States,  1945-56 


1 : 1 

beginning  . Production  . Price  l/ 

August  ; 


: 

1,000 
bags  2/ 

Dollars 

1945  ! 

5,365 

4.20 

1946  i 

6,074 

4.89 

1947  : 

5,795 

5.37 

1948  : 

3,290 

3/4.94 

1949  : 

2,920 

3/3.52 

1950  : 

3,072 

3.56 

1951  : 

3,530 

4.11 

1952  : 

2,463 

5.26 

1953  : 

3,052 

5.11 

1954  : 

3,107 

5.03 

1955  i 

2,525 

5.27 

1956  : 

4/4,885 

5/4.69 

1/  Weighted  by  sales. 

2/  Bags  of  100  pounds. 

3/  Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans. 

5/  Indications  as  of  September  1. 

5/  September  15  price. 

Compiled  from  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  reports. 


Table  05.-  Tobacco,  Burley:  Supply,  disappearance,  and  farmers'  price,  United  States,  193&-56 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
Oct.  1 

Supply 

Disappearance 

Farmers ' 
price 

Support 

level 

Pro- 

duction 

Stocks 
Oct.  1 

Total 

Domestic 

! Exports  | 

Total 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  It. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

1930 

339 

661 

1,000 

303 

13 

316 

19.0 

1939 

395 

684 

1,079 

305 

12 

317 

17.3 

1940 

377 

762 

1,139 

335 

6 

341 

16.2 

1941 

337 

790 

1,135 

374 

6 

300 

29.2 

1942 

344 

755 

1,099 

407 

6 

413 

41.8 

1943 

392 

686 

1,078 

418 

9 

427 

45.6 

1944 

591 

651 

1,242 

474 

9 

483 

44.0 

1945 

577 

759 

1,336 

448 

35 

483 

39-4 

1946 

614 

853 

1,467 

476 

50 

526 

39.7 

33.6 

1947 

485 

941 

1,426 

496 

28 

524 

48.5 

40.3 

1948 

603 

902 

1,505 

489 

42 

531 

46.0 

42.4 

1949 

561 

974 

1,535 

494 

4l 

535 

45.2 

40.3 

1950 

499 

1,000 

1,499 

488 

30 

518 

49.0 

45.7 

1951 

618 

901 

1,599 

506 

32 

538 

51.2 

49.8 

1952 

650 

1,061 

1,711 

519 

29 

548 

50.3 

49.5 

1953 

564 

1,163 

1,727 

494 

35 

529 

52.5 

46.6 

1954 

668 

1,198 

1,866 

486 

33 

519 

49.8 

46.4 

1955 

470 

1,347 

1,017 

475 

33 

508 

58.6 

46.2 

1956  1/ 

485 

1,309 

1,794 

l/  Preliminary:  1956  production  and  stocks  and  1955-56  disappearance  as  indicated  October  1. 
Data  fS-cm  Crop  Production,  Agricultural  Prices,  Tobacco  Situation  and  stocks  reports  (AMS). 
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Table  86.-  Tobacco,  flue-cured:  Supply,  disappearance,  and  farmers'  price.  United  States,  1938-56 
(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
July  1 

Supply 

Disappearance 

Farmers ' 
price 

Support 

level 

Pro- 

duction 

: Stocks 

: July  1 

J Total 

Domestic 

Exports  . 

Total 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

1938 

787 

954 

1,741 

379 

4l6 

795 

22.2 

1939 

1,171 

91*6 

2,117 

417 

290 

707 

14.9 

1940 

760 

1,410 

2,170 

421 

156 

577 

16.4 

191*1 

650 

1,593 

2,243 

492 

291 

763 

28.1 

191*2 

812 

l,46o 

2,272 

604 

289 

893 

38.4 

1943 

790 

1,379 

2,169 

625 

355 

980 

40.2 

191*1* 

1,087 

1,189 

2,276 

696 

454 

1A50 

42.4 

1945 

1,173 

1,126 

2,299 

667 

485 

1,152 

43.6 

1946 

1,352 

1,147 

2,499 

659 

553 

1,212 

48.3 

32.1 

1947 

1,317 

1,287 

2,604 

695 

359 

1,054 

41.2 

40.0 

1946 

1,090 

1,550 

2,640 

720 

382 

1,102 

49.6 

43.9 

1949 

1,115 

1,538 

2,653 

729 

439 

1,168 

47.2 

42.5 

1950 

1,257 

1,485 

2,742 

757 

428 

1,185 

54.7 

45.0 

1951 

1,453 

1,557 

3,010 

777 

502 

1,279 

52.4 

50.7 

1952 

1,365 

1,731 

3,096 

828 

4l6 

1,244 

50.3 

50.6 

1953 

1,272 

1,852 

3,124 

778 

431 

1,209 

52.8 

47.9 

1954 

1,314 

1,915 

3,229 

741* 

429 

1,173 

52-7 

47.9 

1955 

1,483 

2,056 

3,539 

729 

552 

1,281 

52.7 

48.3 

1956  1/ 

1,297 

2,258 

3,555 

48.9 

1 / Preliminary.  1956  production  and  price  as  indicated  October  1. 


Data  from  Crop  Production,  Agricultural  Prices,  Tobacco  Situation  and  stocks  reports  (AMS). 


Table  87. -Exports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  by  crop  year  1935-55 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Marketing 

year 

i/ 

Flue -cured  : 

Burley  : 

Dark  : - 

2/  ; 

Other 

Maryland 

Cigar 

: Total  leaf 
: export 

: 27 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1935-36 

371 

10 

85 

6 

1 

473 

1936-37 

347 

13 

79 

6 

1 

446 

1937-38 

415 

13 

73 

4 

1 

507 

1938-39 

416 

13 

76 

6 

3 

514 

1939-40 

290 

12 

45 

4 

1 

352 

1940-41 

156 

6 

22 

3 

2 

189 

1941-42 

291 

6 

20 

1 

1 

321 

1942-43 

289 

6 

20 

2 

1 

318 

1943-44 

355 

9 

21 

1 

2 

388 

19**1* -1*5 

454 

9 

70 

2 

3 

539 

1945-46 

1*85 

35 

61 

6 

7 

594 

1946-47 

553 

50 

42 

6 

6 

657 

1947-48 

359 

28 

37 

7 

7 

438 

191*8-1*9 

382 

42 

58 

9 

23 

514 

1949-50 

439 

4l 

35 

7 

10 

533 

1950-51 

428 

30 

50 

8 

7 

524 

1951-52 

502 

32 

36 

7 

7 

584 

1952-53 

417 

29 

35 

8 

9 

498 

1953-54 

431 

35 

35 

8 

6 

515 

1954-55 

429 

33 

39 

8 

6 

515 

1955-56  4/ 

553 

33 

38 

11 

7 

642 

1 / Marketing  year  is  as  follows:  Flue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  July -June;  and  other  types  are  October- 
September . 

2/  Includes  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  types. 

3 / Includes  small  quantities  of  Perique. 

4 / Preliminary. 

Data  from  the  Tobacco  Situation. 
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Table  88.-  Tobacco,  leaf:  Used  in  manufacture  of  tobacco  products.  United  States,  1940-jj6 


(Unstemmed  processing-weight  equivalent) 


Year 

Cigarettes 

: Smoking  and 

: chewing  : 

: xj  : 

Snuff 

1/  ; 

Cigar 8 

2/ 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1940 

535 

225 

36 

129 

925 

1941 

627 

209 

37 

138 

1,011 

1942 

755 

197 

39 

143 

1,134 

1943 

860 

196 

4l 

134 

1,231 

1944 

920 

165 

40 

132 

1,257 

1945 

944 

177 

4l 

130 

1,292 

1946 

1,001 

131 

37 

140 

1,309 

1947 

1,056 

127 

37 

138 

1,358 

1948 

1,099 

123 

38 

142 

1,402 

1949 

1,096 

122 

39 

128 

1,385 

1950 

1,106 

122 

38 

131 

1,397 

1951 

1,185 

113 

37 

133 

1,468 

1952 

1,240 

108 

36 

142 

1,526 

1953 

1,244 

100 

37 

144 

1,525 

1954 

1,171 

99 

36 

l4l 

1,447 

1955  2J 

1,165 

95 

37 

140 

1,437 

1956  3/ 

1,163 

89 

36 

144 

1,432 

1 / Estimated. 

2/  Includes  tobacco  used  in  customs  bonded  manufacturing  warehouses. 
3/  Preliminary  estimates. 


Based  on  data  from  annual  report  of  Internal  Revenue  Service 


Table  89.-  Tobacco  products:  Consumption  per  capita,  15  years  and  over 
in  United  States  and  by  overseas  forces,  1925-56 


(Unstemmed  weight) 


Year 

t 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

: Smoking,  chewing, 

: and  snuff 

Total  tobacco 
products 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1925 

2.96 

1.99 

4.03 

8.98 

1926 

3.17 

1.99 

3.87 

9.03 

1927 

3.42 

1.93 

3.61 

8.96 

1928 

3-58 

1.91 

3.44 

8.93 

1929 

3-91 

1.86 

3.44 

9.21 

1930 

3.84 

1.67 

3.34 

8.85 

1931 

3-63 

1.53 

3.29 

8.45 

1932 

3.21 

1.24 

3.19 

7.64 

1933 

3.49 

1.23 

3.07 

7.79 

1934 

3.94 

1.29 

3.11 

8.34 

1935 

4.11 

1.30 

2.80 

8.21 

1936 

4.61 

1.40 

2.81 

8.82 

1937 

4.81 

1.40 

2.74 

8.95 

1938 

4.76 

1.31 

2.68 

8.75 

1939 

4.95 

1.32 

2.56 

8.83 

1940 

5.16 

1.36 

2.60 

9.12 

1941 

5.95 

1.42 

2.41 

9.78 

1942 

7.01 

1.41 

2.27 

10.69 

1943 

7.99 

1.28 

2.19 

11.46 

1944 

8.04 

1.22 

1.96 

11.22 

1945 

9.15 

1.26 

2.05 

12.46 

1946 

9.24 

1.37 

1.59 

12.20 

1947 

9.16 

1.29 

1.50 

n.95 

1948 

9.35 

1.31 

1.46 

12.12 

1949 

9.33 

1.16 

1.44 

n.93 

1950 

9-36 

1.18 

1.42 

11.96 

1951 

9.98 

1.19 

1.31 

12.48 

1952 

10.41 

1.26 

1.25 

12.92 

1953 

10.46 

1.26 

1.18 

12.90 

1954 

9-73 

1.22 

1.16 

12.11 

1955 

9.56 

1.22 

1.12 

11.90 

1956  1/ 

9.44 

1.24 

1.05 

11.73 

l/  Preliminary  estimate. 

Note:  No  adjustments  made  for  quantities  that  were  lost,  destroyed,  bartered,  etc.,  under  war  and  post- 
war conditions,  but  in  relation  to  totals,  such  adjustments  probably  would  be  small. 


Data  from  the  Tobacco  Situation. 


Table  90.  Total  retail  coat,  payment  to  farmers,  end  marketing  bill  for  farm  food  productc 
purchased  by  domestic  civilian  consumers,  United  States,  1947-56  j/ 


Year 

Total  retail  J 
cost 

Payment  to  J 
farmers  * 

Marketing 

bill 

s : Year  : 

Total  retail  j 
cost  I 

Payment  to 
farmers 

l Marketing 

; mu. 

Bil.  dol. 

BU.  flai. 

JB3.lq.-dol. 

t : 

:s 

m.  Ail- 

Bll.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

1947 

36.5 

18.7 

17.8 

: :1952 

44.5 

20.1 

24.4 

1948 

39.0 

19.2 

19.8 

::1953 

44.6 

19.0 

25.6 

1949 

37.9 

17.1 

20.8 

::1954 

2/  ■' 

44.9 

18.4 

26.5 

: 11955 

46.1 

18.2 

27.9 

1950 

38.9 

17.7 

21.2 

i : 1956 

2J  « 

47.5 

18.5 

29.0 

1951 

43.0 

20.2 

22.8 

:: 

»» 

\J  Retail-cost  estimates  represent  the  cost  at  retail-store  prices  of  all  domestic  food  products  that 
were  sold  by  farmers  and  bought  by  civilian  consumers  in  this  country.  Farm  food  products  sold  in  the  form 
of  meals  are  valued  at  vhat  the  food  would  have  cost  in  retail  food  stores.  Payment  to  farmers  is  adjusted 
to  eliminate  imputed  value  of  nonfood  byproducts.  The  marketing  bill  is  the  difference  between  retail  cost 
and  payment  to  farmers. 

2/  Preliminary. 


Table  91 • 


Corporate  profits,  labor,  transportation,  and  other  costs  for  marketing  farm  food  products 
sold  to  civilian  consumers.  United  States,  1939-55 


Year 

! Corporate  profits  \/  J 

Labor  2/ 

: Intercity  . 

. transportation  j 
charges  j 

Other  2/ 

Total 

marketing 

bill 

Before  taxe6  . 

After  taxes  \ 

: 

: Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

: dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

daUatB 

dollars 

1939 

: 0.4 

0.3 

3.7 

1.0 

3.1 

8.2 

1940 

: .4 

.3 

3.9 

1.0 

3.2 

8.5 

1941 

: .6 

.4 

4.1 

1.2 

3.3 

9.2 

1942 

i .9 

.4 

4.5 

1.0 

4.1 

10.5 

1943 

i 1.0 

.5 

4.6 

1.0 

4.5 

11.1 

1944 

i 1.0 

.4 

5.0 

1.1 

4.3 

11.4 

1945 

x 1.0 

• 5 

5.5 

1.3 

4.7 

12.5 

1946 

: 1.7 

1.0 

6.7 

1.6 

5.6 

15.6 

1947 

I 1.5 

.9 

7.9 

2.0 

6.4 

17.8 

1948 

s 1.2 

.7 

8.9 

2.2 

7.5 

19.8 

1949 

< 1.3 

.8 

9.4 

2.4 

7.7 

20.8 

1947-49  average 

: 1.3 

.8 

8.7 

2.2 

7.3 

19.5 

1950 

s 1.6 

.9 

9.9 

2.6 

7.1 

21.2 

1951 

i 1.3 

.6 

10.6 

2.6 

8.3 

22.8 

1952 

* 1.3 

.6 

11.4 

3.0 

8.7 

24.4 

1953 

s 1.6 

.7 

12.2 

3.0 

8.8 

25.6 

1954 

t 1.5 

.7 

12.7 

3.3 

9.0 

26.5 

1955  V 

t 1.6 

.8 

13.1 

3.6 

9.6 

27.9 

i/  Profits  of  firms  engaged  in  intercity  transportation  not  included. 

2 / Does  not  include  cost  of  labor  in  restaurants  and  other  eating  places  but  includes  estimated  cost  of 
additional  retail-store  labor  that  would  be  required  to  handle  in  retail  stores  the  food  sold  in  eating 
places.  These  adjustments  are  made  because  the  food  served  in  these  places  is  valued  at  retail-store  prices 
in  the  retail  cost  estimates  from  which  the  marketing  bill  is  derived.  The  cost  of  labor  employed  in  inter- 
city transportation  is  not  included. 

2/  Includes  other  costs  and  profits  of  unincorporated  firms. 
ij  Preliminary. 


Table  92.  Volume  of  domectic  f c-i—i  food  products  purchased  by  civilian  consumers  »m*  unit  marketing  charges. 

United  States,  1947-56 


index  numbers  (1947-49  = 1°0) 


Year 

Volume  purchased  s 

Unit  marketing 
charges  \J 

Yeer 

. Volune  purchased  s 

Unit  marketing 
chargee  \J 

1947 

101 

95 

1952 

109 

114 

1948 

98 

102 

1953 

113 

115 

1949 

101 

103 

1954 

116 

117 

1955 

119 

119 

1950 

104 

101 

1956  2/ 

121 

121 

1951 

103 

109 

1 / Calculated  from  the  spread  between  retail  cost  of  a fixed  quantity  of  food  and  payments  to  formers  for 
equivalent  produce. 

2 / Preliminary. 


Table  93*  Marketing  chargee  and  farm  value  for  market  basket  of  farm  foods  and  farmer's  share  of  dollar 
consumers  6pent  for  these  foods.  United  States,  1935-56 


Year 

Marketing  t 
charges  : 
1947-49  = 100: 

Farm  r Farmer'  e 6 ha  re 

value  :of  consumer's 

1947-49  = 100 x food  dollar 

:t  : 

: : Year  : 

: : : 

Marketing 
charges 
1947-49  = 100 

Farm  : Farmer's  share 

value  tof  consumer's 

1947-49  =100:  food  dollar  . 

Cents 

:t  : 

Cents 

1935 

2/62 

a 

39 

”1946  ; 

2/T) 

85 

52 

1936 

63 

43 

40 

: : 1947  : 

95 

101 

51 

1937 

64 

46 

a 

::1948  : 

102 

106 

50 

1938 

61 

39 

39 

: i 1949  : 

103 

93 

46 

1939 

59 

37 

38 

: : * 

:.1950  : 

101 

92 

47 

1940 

58 

39 

40 

::1951  : 

109 

106 

48 

19U 

59 

47 

44 

: il952  i 

114 

103 

47 

1942 

65 

59 

48 

::1953  : 

115 

96 

45 

1943 

2/69 

72 

51 

i : 1954  : 

117 

91 

43 

1944 

2/70 

71 

52 

: : 1955  j/  : 

119 

85 

a 

1945 

2/70 

75 

53 

: :1956  j/  : 

121 

83 

40 

1 J Data  are  for  market  basket  of  ferm  foods  based  on  average  1952  purchases  of  farm  foods  for  consumption 
at  home  per  urban  wage-earner  and  clerical- worker  femily. 

2/  Marketing  charges  exclude  Government  processing  taxes  in  1935  and  include  Government  subsidies  to 
processors  in  1943-46. 

2/  Preliminary. 


Table  9U.  Costs  paid  by  food  marketing  firms,  1947-56 


Index  nipberc  (1947-49  = JLQOl 


Year 

Hourly  earning*  of  food 
marketing  employees 

Railroad  freight  rates 
for  farm  products 

Other  costs  2 / 

1947 

93 

88 

93 

1948 

101 

103 

103 

1949 

106 

109 

104 

1950 

ill 

112 

106 

1951 

118 

114 

120 

1952 

125 

122 

120 

1953 

132 

124 

122 

1954 

137 

124 

124 

1955 

143 

124 

128 

1956  y 

150 

130 

135 

\J  Average  hourly  earnings  in  food  processing,  wholesale,  end  retail  trade. 

2 / Fuel  and  power,  packaging  materials  and  containers,  machinery  and  motive  products,  etc. 

2 / Averages  for  first  8 months. 
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Tcble  95*  Met  profitr  (lesr  provision  for  t fixer  on  incone)  as  percentage  of  sales, 
leeding  food  companies,  1935-55 


Year 

Profits 

as  percentage  of 

sales 

Profits  as 

percentage  of  sales 

46 

food  processing 
companies 

5 : 
wholesale  food: 
distributors  : 

8 

retail  food 
chains 

Year 

46 

food  process 
companies 

: 5 : 

ing:  wholesale  food: 

: distributors  : 

3 

retail  food 
chains 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1935 

3.3 



1.7 

1946 

3.3 

2.2 

1.7 

1936 

3.7 

— 

1.7 

1947 

2.5 

1.8 

1.5 

1937 

2.6 

— 

.9 

1948 

2.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1938 

2.1 

— 

1.4 

1949 

2.1 

1.5 

1.4 

1939 

3.3 

— 

1.8 

1950 

7.5 

1.2 

1.2 

1940 

3.? 

— 

1.5 

1951 

1.7 

1.1 

.9 

1941 

3.2 

— 

1.2 

1952 

1.6 

.7 

.8 

1942 

7.4 

— 

,o 

1953 

1.9 

1.0 

.9 

1943 

2.2 

— 

1.0 

1954 

1.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1944 

2.0 

.9 

1.0 

1955 

2.2 

.9 

1.0 

1945 

2.0 

1.0 

.9 

Table  96.  Hourly  earnings  of  workers  engaged  in  marketing  farm  foods  and  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product. 

United  States,  1947-55 


Index  numbers  (1939  = 100) 


Year 

Hourly  earnings  of  : 
food  marketing  : 

workers  1/  : 

Unit  labor  cost  2 / 

: Year 

Hourly  earnings  of  : 
food  marketing  : 
workers  l/  : 

Unit  labor  cost  2/ 

1939 

100 

100 

:1948 

212 

191 

:1949 

223 

196 

1940 

102 

100 

: 

1941 

108 

104 

:1950 

235 

199 

1942 

118 

108 

1 1951 

250 

216 

1943 

128 

112 

:1952 

263 

223 

1944 

137 

119 

:1953 

277 

227 

1945 

147 

128 

:1954 

292 

230 

1946 

170 

143 

:1955  y 

300 

231 

1947 

193 

166 

1/  Average  hourly  earnings  derived  by  dividing  total  labor  cost  by  total  man-hours  for  all  workers.  Total 
labor  cost  includes  allowance  for  labor  of  proprietors  and  unpaid  family  workers. 

2/  Unit  labor  cost  is  the  quotient  of  the  indexes  of  total  cost  of  labor  in  marketing  domestic  farm  food 
products  sold  to  civilian  consumers  divided  by  the  physical  volume  sold. 

2/  Preliminary. 


Table  97.  Average  retail  cost  of  a family1 s purchases  of  42  articles  of  cotton  clothing 
and  housefurnishings,  farm  value  of  equivalent  quantities  of  lint  cotton,  marketing  margin, 
and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  1947-56 


Year  and  month 

Retail  cost  \J 

| Farm  value  2/ 

I Marketing  margin  j 

Farmer's  share 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

1947 

59.34 

7.09 

52.25 

12 

1948 

59.49 

6.99 

52.50 

12 

1949 

52.94 

6.34 

46.60 

12 

1950 

54.22 

7.57 

46.65 

14 

1951 

59.35 

8.63 

50.72 

15 

1952 

56.36 

7.91 

48.45 

14 

1953 

56.25 

6.91 

49.34 

12 

1954 

55.25 

7.01 

48.24 

13 

1955 

54.95 

7.00 

47.95 

13 

1956  y 

55.64 

7.00 

48.64 

13 

1/  Calculated  from  data  published  by  the  Bur.  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2/  Calculated  from  estimates  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  cotton  of  grade  and  staple  lengths  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  various  articles,  weighted  by  quantities  of  cotton  required. 

2/  First  half  of  year. 
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Table  96.  estimated  number  of  workers  engaged  in  marketing  farm-produced  food  products 
and  volume  of  products  handled,  1939-55 


Jndex  numbers  (1939  =100) 


Year 

Number  of  workers  1 /. 

Volume  of  products  | 

Year 

Number  of  workers  1 /\ 

Volume  of  products 

1939 

100 

100  : 

1948 

124 

131 

1949 

1?4 

135 

1940 

103 

104 

1941 

108 

109  : 

1950 

124 

134 

1942 

111 

122  ::1951 

126 

137 

1943 

105 

129  : 

1952 

129 

142 

1944 

108 

136  : 

1953 

132 

146 

1945 

m 

136  : :1954 

132 

149 

1946 

118 

135  : 

1955 

134 

152 

1947 

121 

136  :: 

: 

Ji/  Includes  number  (on  n full-time  equivf lent  basis)  of  e11  persons  engaged  in  assembling,  processing, 
wholesaling,  retailing  (including  workers  In  restaurants  end  other  eating  places),  end  transporting  farm 
food  products.  Proprietors  and  family  workers  ere  included. 


Table  99.  Average  retell  and  wholesale  prices  per  package  of  popular*  brand,  regular  size  cigarettes, 
frrm  vrlue  of  equivalent  leaf  tobacco,  marketing  margin,  excise  taxes,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price, 

1926-55 


Year 

begin- 

ning 

July 

Retail 
price  1 / 

Wholesale 
price  l/ 

j Farm  : 

: value  2/1 

Market- 
ing  | 
margin  * 

y ; 

Excise  taxes 

Margin, 

excluding  taxes 

Farmer' s 
share  of 
retail 
price 

Federal 

Stats  y!. 

Total  j 

: 

Total  ; 

Manu-  ; 

facturer:  Distrib- 
and  leaf:  utor 
dealer  ; 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1926 

14.6 

11.3 

1.32 

13.3 

6.0 

0.1 

6.1 

7.2 

4.0 

3.2 

9.0 

1927 

14.1 

11.2 

1.47 

12.6 

6.0 

.1 

6.1 

6.5 

3.7 

2.8 

10.4 

1928 

13.4 

10.6 

1.45 

11.9 

6.0 

.2 

6.2 

5.7 

3.1 

2.6 

10.8 

19?9 

13.5 

11.1 

1.27 

12.2 

6.0 

.2 

6.2 

6.0 

3.8 

2.2 

9.4 

1930 

13.3 

11.3 

.83 

12.4 

6.0 

.2 

6.2 

6.2 

4.4 

1.8 

6.6 

1931 

14.2 

12.1 

.56 

13.6 

6.0 

.3 

6.3 

7.3 

5.5 

1.8 

3.9 

1932 

12.9 

11.0 

.78 

12.1 

6.0 

.3 

6.3 

5.3 

4.2 

1.6 

6.0 

1933  V 

12.7 

10.2 

.88 

11.8 

6.0 

•4 

6.4 

5.4 

3.3 

2.1 

6.9 

1934  y 

13.2 

10.3 

1.51 

11.7 

6.0 

•4 

6.4 

5.3 

3.3 

2.0 

11.4 

1935  y 

13.3 

10.8 

1.28 

12.0 

6.0 

.6 

6.6 

5.4 

3.5 

1.9 

9.6 

1936 

13.5 

10.9 

1.77 

11.7 

6.0 

.6 

6.6 

5.1 

3.1 

2.0 

13.1 

1937 

13.3 

11.0 

1.42 

12.4 

6.0 

.6 

6.6 

5.3 

3.6 

2.2 

10.3 

1938 

13.3 

11.0 

1.36 

12.4 

6.0 

.7 

6.7 

5.7 

3.6 

2.1 

9.9 

1939 

14.4 

11.0 

1.03 

13.4 

6.0 

1.1 

7.1 

6.3 

4.0 

2.3 

7.2 

1940 

14.9 

11.5 

1.08 

13.8 

6.5 

1.1 

7.6 

6.2 

3.9 

2.3 

7.2 

19a 

15.2 

11.5 

1.85 

13.3 

6.5 

1.2 

7.7 

5.6 

3.1 

2.5 

12.2 

1942 

15.8 

11.8 

2.60 

13.2 

6.3 

1.2 

8.0 

5.2 

2.4 

2.8 

16.5 

1943 

16.1 

12.0 

2.75 

13.4 

7.0 

1.2 

8.2 

5.2 

2.3 

2.9 

17.1 

1944 

16.5 

12.0 

2.81 

13.7 

7.0 

1.2 

8.2 

5.5 

2.2 

3.3 

17.0 

1945 

16.4 

12.1 

2.75 

13.7 

7.0 

1.3 

8.3 

5.4 

2.4 

3.0 

16.8 

1946 

17.7 

12.9 

2.92 

14.8 

7.0 

1.4 

8.4 

6.4 

3.0 

3.4 

16.5 

1947 

18.6 

13.0 

2.85 

15.7 

7.0 

1.9 

8.9 

6.8 

3.1 

3.7 

15.3 

1948 

19.7 

13.7 

3.14 

16.6 

7.0 

2.1 

9.1 

7.5 

3.6 

3.9 

15.9 

1949 

19.7 

13.7 

3.02 

16.7 

7.0 

2.3 

9.3 

7.4 

3.7 

3.7 

15.3 

1950 

20.5 

14.1 

3.41 

17.1 

7.0 

2.4 

9.4 

7.7 

3.7 

4.0 

16.6 

1951 

21.3 

14.7 

3.37 

17.9 

7.7 

2.4 

10.1 

7.3 

3.6 

4.2 

15.8 

1952 

22.2 

15.4 

3.27 

18.9 

8.0 

2.4 

10.4 

8.5 

4.1 

4.4 

14.7 

1953 

22.9 

15.9 

3.42 

19.5 

8.0 

2.5 

10.5 

9.0 

4.5 

4.5 

14.9 

1954 

23.0 

15.9 

3.36 

19.6 

8.0 

2.5 

10.5 

9.1 

4.5 

4.6 

14.6 

1955  y 

23.3 

15.9 

3.55 

19.3 

8.0 

2.6 

10.6 

9.2 

4.4 

4.8 

15.2 

l/  Calculated  from  data  published  by  the  Bur.  of  Labor  Statistics.  Wholesale  prices  are  averages  of  list 
prices  — adjusted  for  cash  and  trade  discounts  of  three  manufacturers  for  popular  brands  of  cigarettes 
delivered  to  wholesalers  and  jobbers.  Wholesale  price  includes  Federal  tax. 

2/  Value  of  0.065  pound  of  leaf  tobacco  (farm-sales  weight),  calculated  from  seasonal  average  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  cigarette-type  tobacco  — types  11-14*  weighted  61  percervt;  type  31*  37  percent;  and 
type  32,  2 percent. 

2/  Difference  between  retail  price  and  farm  value. 

lj  Estimated  revenue  from  State  taxes  on  cigarettes  divided  by  tax-paid  withdrawals. 

2/  Taxes  paid  by  processors  from  which  the  Federal  Government  made  benefit  payments  to  farmers  are  not 
included  in  these  calculations.  They  amounted  to  0.2  cent  per  package  of  cigarettes  in  1933  and  1935  and 
0.3  cent  in  1934* 

6/  Preliminary. 


Table  100.-  Prices  paid  far  commodities,  Interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates,  United  States,  1910-56 
Index  numbers  (1910-1*+- 100 ) 


Annual  1910-25 

1910- 97  1912-101  1914-103  1916-116  1918-173  1920-214  1922-151  1924-160 

1911- 98  1913-101  1915-105  1917-148  1919-197  1921-155  1923-159  1925-164 


By  quarters. 

1926-36  and  by  months. 

1937 -Sept  ember , 

1956 

Year 

Jan. 

: Feb. 

t 

: Mar. 

Apr 

: May 

: June 

: July 

: Aug. 

: Sept. 

: Oct. 

: Nov. 

: Dec. 

: Average 

1926 

... 

161 

.. 



162 





160 





159 

160 

1927 

— 

— - 

159 

— 

— 

159 

— 

— 

159 

— 

159 

159 

1928 

— 

— 

162 

— - 

164 

162 

— 

— 

161 

162 

1929 

— 

— 

162 

— 

— 

161 

— 

— 

160 

— 

— 

159 

160 

1930 





157 





154 





150 



144 

151 

1931 

— - 

138 

132 

. — 

— - 

126 

— 

— 

122 

130 

1932 

— 

— 

117 

— 

112 

no 

— 

— 

107 

112 

1933 

— 

— 

102 

— 

105 

— 

— 

115 

— 

— 

115 

109 

1934 

— 

— 

us 

— 

— 

118 

— 

— 

122 

— 

— 

123 

120 

1935 

125 

— 

125 

— - 

123 

— 

123 

124 

1936 

— 

122 

— . 

— 

122 

— 

— 

126 

— - 

127 

124 

1937 

129 

130 

132 

133 

134 

133 

133 

132 

130 

129 

128 

127 

131 

1938 

127 

127 

126 

125 

125 

125 

124 

123 

122 

122 

122 

123 

124 

1939 

123 

123 

122 

123 

123 

122 

122 

121 

123 

123 

123 

123 

123 

1940 

124 

124 

125 

125 

125 

123 

123 

123 

123 

123 

124 

124 

124 

1941 

126 

126 

126 

128 

129 

130 

133 

135 

137 

139 

140 

142 

133 

1942 

144 

146 

148 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

154 

157 

158 

159 

152 

1943 

162 

164 

166 

169 

171 

172 

172 

173 

172 

175 

175 

177 

171 

1944 

178 

180 

180 

182 

182 

182 

183 

183 

183 

184 

164 

185 

162 

1945 

187 

188 

188 

190 

190 

190 

190 

190 

190 

191 

191 

192 

190 

1946 

194 

195 

196 

198 

200 

203 

211 

214 

213 

220 

225 

224 

208 

1947 

227 

229 

234 

237 

237 

238 

240 

242 

245 

247 

24* 

253 

240 

1948 

262 

257 

258 

261 

262 

263 

263 

261 

260 

258 

258 

257 

260 

1949 

256 

253 

256 

255 

254 

253 

251 

249 

249 

247 

246 

247 

251 

1950 

249 

249 

250 

251 

254 

255 

257 

258 

261 

262 

264 

26 6 

256 

1951 

273 

277 

281 

284 

284 

283 

283 

283 

283 

284 

285 

285 

282 

1952 

288 

290 

289 

290 

290 

288 

287 

288 

286 

284 

282 

281 

287 

1953 

284 

281 

282 

280 

280 

277 

278 

279 

277 

276 

277 

278 

279 

1954 

282 

262 

283 

282 

284 

282 

280 

281 

280 

279 

279 

279 

281 

1955 

283 

283 

284 

284 

282 

282 

281 

280 

279 

260 

279 

278 

281 

1956 

281 

280 

282 

284 

286 

286 

287 

288 

267 

Data  published  currently  in  Agricultural  Prices  (AMS ) . 


Table  101.-  Per  capita  real  income  and  consumption  of  food 
and  of  cotton  and  wool,  index  numbers,  1947-56 


(1947-1*9°  100) 


Year 

Real  income 

* Consumption 

. Food 

! Wool  and  cotton 

1947 

99 

102 

no 

1948 

101 

99 

104 

1949 

100 

99 

86 

1950 

107 

100 

104 

1951 

107 

96 

102 

1952 

108 

100 

93 

1953 

in 

102 

92 

1954 

no 

101 

82 

1955 

n6 

103 

86 

1956  1/ 

119 

104 

84 

1 / Estimated. 

Based  on  data  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Conner ce  and  AMS 


Table  102.-  Prices  received  by  farmers  far  cannodities.  United  States,  1910-56 
Index  numbers  (1910-14*100) 


Annual  1910-25 

1910- 104  1912—99  1914-101  1916-119  1918-206  1920-211  1922-131  1924-143 

1911- 94  1913-102  1915—99  1917-178  1919-217  1921-124  1923-142  1925-156 


By  months  1926-Sept.  1956 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

: Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

: July 

: Aug. 

t Sept.: 
: 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

: 

: Average 

1926 

154 

154 

149 

151 

149 

146 

lUl 

140 

143 

139 

140 

138 

145 

1927 

137 

137 

134 

134 

136 

137 

136 

140 

148 

149 

149 

149 

140 

1928 

148 

145 

147 

150 

155 

150 

151 

145 

149 

148 

146 

148 

148 

1929 

145 

148 

148 

147 

144 

145 

150 

151 

149 

149 

147 

147 

148 

1930 

145 

Ikl 

136 

137 

133 

126 

117 

115 

119 

Ilk 

no 

104 

125 

1931 

100 

95 

97 

97 

90 

85 

84 

62 

80 

76 

80 

76 

87 

1932 

71 

68 

70 

66 

63 

59 

63 

65 

66 

63 

63 

62 

65 

1933 

59 

54 

56 

60 

70 

71 

83 

78 

78 

78 

80 

77 

70 

1934 

76 

83 

84 

82 

82 

84 

86 

95 

101 

100 

101 

101 

90 

1935 

100 

112 

112 

nu 

in 

106 

104 

105 

106 

108 

108 

113 

109 

1936 

109 

in 

107 

108 

107 

109 

115 

121 

121 

119 

119 

123 

nk 

1937 

127 

128 

132 

132 

130 

125 

126 

122 

119 

113 

109 

1C rj 

122 

1938 

104 

99 

99 

97 

95 

95 

97 

93 

95 

94 

96 

99 

97 

1939 

96 

95 

95 

94 

93 

91 

91 

90 

99 

99 

100 

99 

95 

1940 

101 

104 

103 

103 

101 

96 

97 

95 

98 

100 

102 

104 

100 

1941 

106 

107 

108 

11k 

ns 

120 

126 

130 

139 

137 

136 

142 

124 

1942 

148 

150 

151 

154 

154 

154 

156 

160 

164 

168 

170 

176 

159 

1943  1/ 

183 

187 

194 

196 

194 

194 

192 

193 

194 

197 

196 

199 

193 

1944  1/ 

201 

198 

200 

199 

198 

196 

193 

192 

195 

195 

197 

202 

197 

1945  1/ 

206 

203 

205 

208 

205 

209 

208 

206 

202 

206 

210 

213 

207 

1946  1/ 

214 

213 

215 

217 

218 

222 

243 

248 

2U1 

271 

263 

262 

236 

1947 

256 

260 

279 

273 

267 

265 

271 

274 

286 

287 

289 

304 

276 

1948 

310 

283 

286 

292 

290 

294 

297 

290 

289 

274 

269 

268 

287 

1949 

267 

257 

262 

258 

255 

249 

2 kh 

243 

248 

242 

237 

237 

250 

1950 

235 

239 

241 

245 

250 

249 

261 

267 

274 

268 

276 

289 

258 

1951 

301 

313 

311 

312 

306 

300 

294 

291 

292 

297 

303 

306 

302 

1952 

299 

293 

291 

292 

291 

290 

292 

294 

286 

281 

275 

269 

286 

1953 

267 

263 

263 

260 

263 

257 

258 

255 

256 

249 

249 

255 

258 

1954 

258 

258 

255 

257 

255 

247 

246 

248 

246 

242 

242 

239 

249 

1955 

243 

244 

242 

246 

242 

241 

236 

232 

235 

229 

224 

222 

236 

1956 

226 

227 

228 

235 

242 

247 

244 

237 

236 

l/  Averages  per  unit  production  payments  made  on  butterf at , milk,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs  are 
included  far  the  period  October  1943 -June  I9U6  inclusive. 


Data  published  currently  in  Agricultural  Prices  (AMS). 


Table  103.-  Capital  expenditure  by  business  and  agriculture,  1950-56 


Year 

Manufacturing 
and  mining 

Transportation  * 
and  public  ' 

utnities  ’ 

Commercial  : 

and  other  : 

Total 

business 

Farm 

Bin  ion 

Binioc 

Bin  ion 

Binioo 

BUI  Ion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1950 

8.2 

5.6 

6.8 

20.6 

4.5 

1951 

11.8 

6.6 

7.2 

25.6 

5.0 

1952 

12.6 

6.6 

7.1 

26.5 

4.7 

1953 

12.9 

7.4 

8.0 

28.3 

4.7 

1954 

12.0 

6.6 

8.2 

26.8 

4.3 

1955 

12.4 

6.8 

9-5 

26.7 

4.3 

1956  1/ 

16.5 

8.1 

10.7 

35-3 

3-7 

l/  Preliminary. 

Data  on  business  plant  and  equipment  expenditures  from  Cocnerce  Department  - Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Farm  capital  expenditures  fran  AMS. 
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Table  104.-  Income  and  expenditure,  United  States,  1939-56 


Year 

Disposable 

personal 

income 

Personal  consumption  expenditures 

Total 

S Food 

: Other  goods  : 

Services 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1939 

70.4 

67.6 

15.7 

26.1 

25.8 

1940 

76.1 

71.9 

16.7 

28.2 

26.9 

1941 

93*0 

81.9 

19.4 

33.4 

29.0 

1942 

u.7.5 

89.7 

23.7 

34.6 

31.5 

1943 

133.5 

100.5 

27.8 

38.0 

34.7 

1944 

146.8 

109.8 

30.6 

41.5 

37.7 

1945 

150.4 

121.7 

34.1 

47.2 

40.4 

1946 

159.2 

146.6 

40.4 

60.0 

46.2 

1947 

169.0 

165.0 

45.6 

68.1 

51.3 

1948 

187.6 

177.6 

49.4 

71.6 

56.7 

1949 

188.2 

180.6 

48.8 

71.7 

60.1 

1950 

206.1 

194.0 

51.0 

78.0 

65.0 

1951 

226.1 

208.3 

58.3 

79-9 

70.1 

1952 

237.4 

218.3 

61.4 

81.3 

75-6 

1953 

250.2 

230.5 

63.O 

85.8 

81.7 

1954 

254.4 

236.5 

64.3 

85.9 

86.3 

1955 

270.6 

254.0 

67.O 

94.9 

92.1 

1956  1/ 

287 

266 

71 

96 

99 

l/  Estimated. 

Data  published  quarterly  in  Survey  of  Current  Business  (Department  of  Commerce). 


Table  105.-  Farm  population  and  income  of  the  farm  population,  by  source. 
United  States,  1935-55 


Year 

Farm 

population 

Net  income  from  - 

: Agricultural 

: sources  1 / 

: Nonagricultural  : 

: sources  : 

All 

sources 

Thou. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

1935 

32,161 

5,858 

2,000 

7,858 

1936 

31,737 

4,954 

2,300 

7,254 

1937 

31,266 

6,754 

2,500 

9,254 

1938 

30,980 

5,101 

2,300 

7,401 

1939 

30,840 

5,189 

2,500 

7,689 

1940 

30,547 

5,299 

2,700 

7,999 

1941 

30,273 

7,455 

3,100 

10,555 

1942 

29,234 

11,074 

3,800 

14,874 

1943 

26,681 

13,248 

4,200 

17,448 

1944 

25,495 

13,352 

4,400 

17,752 

1945 

25,295 

14,021 

4,200 

18,221 

1946 

26,483 

16,721 

4,300 

21,021 

1947 

27,124 

17,383 

4,900 

22,283 

1948 

25,903 

19,704 

5,100 

24,804 

1949 

25,854 

14,651 

5,200 

19,851 

1950 

25,058 

15,459 

5,300 

20,759 

1951 

24,160 

18,003 

5,600 

23,603 

1952 

24, 283 

17,044 

6,100 

23,144 

1953 

22,679 

15,094 

6,000 

21,094 

1954 

21,890 

14,239 

5,700 

19,939 

1955 

22,158 

13,429 

6,100 

19,529 

l/  Includes  Government  payments  and  adjustment  for  changes  in  inventory  of  livestock  and  crops. 
Data  published  currently  in  Farm  Income  Situation,  (AMS). 
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Table  106. - National  income  and  income  from  agricultural  sources  to  persons 
living  on  farms,  United  States,  1910-55 


National 

income 

Farm  income  \J 

Year 

Amount  ; 

1947-49  . 100 

: Amount 

: 1947-49  = 100 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

Percent 

dollars 

Percent 

1910 

33,252 

16.7 

4,703 

27.3 

1911 

32,393 

16.2 

3,888 

22.5 

1912 

35,022 

17-5 

4,975 

28.8 

1913 

37,552 

18.8 

4,253 

24.7 

1914 

36,454 

I8.3 

4,677 

27*1 

1915 

38,574 

19.3 

4,797 

27.8 

1916 

45,174 

22.6 

5,103 

29.6 

1917 

54,749 

27.4 

9,001 

52.2 

1918 

59,301 

29.7 

9,736 

56.5 

1919 

67,608 

33-9 

10,061 

58.3 

1920 

75,730 

37  -9 

9.009 

52.2 

1921 

59,272 

29-7 

4,138 

24.0 

1922 

60,970 

30.5 

5,081 

29-5 

1923 

71,626 

35-9 

5,895 

34.2 

1924 

71,251 

35-7 

5,681 

32.9 

1925 

76,304 

38.2 

7,575 

43.9 

1926 

80,937 

40.5 

6,810 

39-5 

1927 

79,123 

39-6 

6,569 

38.1 

1928 

81,467 

40.8 

6,644 

39-7 

1929 

87,122 

43.6 

7,024 

40.7 

1930 

75,501 

37.8 

5,060 

29-3 

1931 

60,046 

30.1 

3,981 

23-1 

1932 

43,049 

21.6 

2,510 

14.6 

1933 

40,572 

20.3 

3.012 

17.5 

1934 

49,405 

24.7 

3,428 

19.9 

1935 

57,052 

28.6 

5,858 

34.0 

1936 

64,250 

32.2 

4,954 

28.7 

1937 

71,941 

36.0 

6,754 

39-2 

1938 

65,671 

32-9 

5.101 

29.6 

1939 

70,336 

35.2 

5,169 

30.1 

1940 

77,638 

38.9 

5,299 

30.7 

1941 

95,406 

47.8 

7,455 

43.2 

1942 

124,105 

62.2 

11,074 

64.2 

1943 

153,950 

77-1 

13,248 

76.8 

1944 

167,648 

84.0 

13,352 

77-4 

1945 

168,590 

84.4 

14,021 

81.3 

1946 

169,730 

85.O 

16,721 

97-0 

1947 

185,296 

92.8 

17,383 

100.8 

1948 

208,980 

104.7 

19,704 

114.3 

1949 

204,641 

102.5 

14,651 

85.O 

1950 

220,151 

110.3 

15,459 

89.6 

1951 

250,779 

125.6 

18,003 

104.4 

1952 

266,406 

133-4 

17,044 

98.8 

1953 

277,893 

139.2 

15,094 

87.5 

1954 

276,780 

138.6 

14,239 

82.6 

1955 

296,398 

148.5 

13,429 

77-9 

1 / Includes  government  payments,  1933-55* 

Data  published  currently  in  Farm  Income  Situation,  (AMS). 


Table  107.-  Employment  In  nonagri cultural  establishments.  United  States,  1950-56 


Year 

Workers  in  — 

Total 

Goods-produc ing 
industries  1 / 

Service-producing  J 

. industries  2 / . 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

1950 

18.2 

26.5 

44.7 

1951 

19.6 

27.7 

47.3 

1952 

19.9 

28.4 

48.3 

1953 

20.7 

29.0 

49.7 

1954 

19.3 

29.1 

48.4 

1955 

20.1 

29.8 

49.9 

1956  3/ 

20.7 

30.6 

51.3 

1 / Manufacturing,  mining,  and  contract  construction. 

2 / Transportation,  public  utilities,  trade,  finance,  service  and  government. 
%J  Estimated. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Table  106. - Indexes  of  industrial  production  and  automobile  output.  United  States,  19^7-56 


(index  numbers  19^7-^^100) 


Total 

industrial  production 

Automobile 

output 

1947 

100 

85 

1948 

104 

93 

1949 

97 

122 

1950 

112 

159 

1951 

120 

127 

1952 

124 

103 

1953 

134 

11*6 

1954 

125 

131 

1955 

139 

190 

1956  n 

Ikl 

138 

1/  January -August  average  . 

Data  published  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 


Table  109- - Source  of  Demand,  average  19^7-1*9,  annual  1950-56 


Period 

Private  : 

investment  1 / : 

Government 

Consumers 

: Total 

: (Gross  national  product) 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Average 

1947-49 

38 

36 

175 

249 

1950 

49 

42 

194 

285 

1951 

57 

63 

208 

328 

1952 

50 

77 

218 

345 

1953 

48 

84 

231 

363 

1954 

48 

77 

236 

361 

1955 

60 

77 

254 

391 

1956  2/ 

66 

80 

266 

412 

1 .J  Includes  net  foreign  investment. 

2 j Estimated. 

Data  published  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business. 


Table  110.-  Personal  income,  United  States,  1939-56 


Year 

Total 

personal 

income 

j Less: 

Personal 

taxes 

Disposable 

personal 

income 

Billion 

Billion 

Billion 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1939 

72.9 

2.U 

70.4 

1940 

78.7 

2.6 

76.1 

1941 

96.3 

3.3 

93-0 

1942 

123.5 

6.0 

117.5 

1943 

151.4 

17.8 

133.5 

1941* 

165.7 

18.9 

146.8 

1945 

171.2 

20.9 

150.4 

1946 

178.0 

18.8 

159.2 

1947 

190.5 

21-5 

169.0 

1948 

208.7 

21.1 

167.6 

1949 

206.8 

18.7 

188.2 

1950 

227.0 

20.9 

206.1 

1951 

255.3 

29.3 

226.1 

1952 

271.8 

34.4 

237-4 

1953 

286.0 

35.8 

250.2 

1954 

287.3 

32-9 

254.4 

1955 

306.1 

35-5 

270.6 

1956  1/ 

325 

38 

287 

1 / Estimated. 

Data  published  quarterly  in  Survey  of  Current  Business  (Department  of  Conner ce ) . 
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Table  112. - Tangible  assets,  population  and  net  income, 
farm  as  percentage  of  total,  United  States,  1935-55 


Year 

beginning 
January  1 

Farm  assets 
as  percentage 
of  total  1/ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Farm  population 
as  percentage 
of  total 

Net  income  of 
farm  population  2 / 
as  percentage 
of  national 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1935 

16.5 

25.3 

13.8 

1936 

17.5 

24.8 

11.3 

1937 

16.9 

24.3 

12.9 

1939 

16.4 

23-9 

11.3 

1939 

16.0 

23.6 

10.9 

1940 

15.6 

23-1 

10.3 

1941 

15.2 

22.7 

11.1 

1942 

15.6 

21.7 

12.0 

1943 

17.2 

19.5 

11.3 

1944 

19.2 

18.4 

10.6 

1945 

19.7 

18.1 

10.8 

1946 

20.3 

18.7 

12.4 

1947 

18.9 

18.8 

12.0 

1940 

17.7 

17-7 

11.9 

1949 

17.2 

17-4 

9.7 

1950 

17.1 

16.5 

9.4 

1951 

17.1 

15.7 

9.4 

1952 

17.5 

15-5 

8.7 

1953 

16.4 

14.2 

7.6 

1954 

15.4 

13.5 

7-2 

1955 

15.4 

13.4 

6.6 

l/  Tangible  assets  only.  Farm  assets 

from  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture  of 

nonfarm  assets  frcm 

Raymond  Goldsmith,  A Study  of  Saving  in 

the  United 

States.  Preliminary  data  far 

recent  years  provided  by 

Mr.  Goldsmith. 

2/  Net  income 

from  all  sources,  farm  and  nonfarm 

Table  113.- 

Shares  of  income  groups  of  housekeeping  families 
United  States  and  regions,  spring  1955  1 / 

in  food  market  of 

Money  income  in  195^  : 

United  ; 

after  income  taxes 
(dollars) 

States  : 

Northeast 

Central  : 

South 

West 

X 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

One  member  families  2/  : 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Families  of  2 or  more  s 

97 

97 

97 

97 

96 

Under  2,000  : 

~B 

T 

17 

S 

2,000-3,999 

2k 

23 

20 

34 

22 

4,000-5,999  : 

30 

33 

31 

23 

30 

6,000  and  over  x 

25 

24 

32 

15 

31 

Not  claseified  3/  : 

10 

13 

9 

8 

9 

1 / Derived  frcm  data  on  total  expenditures  for  food  for  heme  use  and  far  food  and  all  beverages  away  from 
home  by  housekeeping  families  only,  one  week,  spring  1955* 

2 / Not  subdivided  by  income  in  tabulations  because  of  small  number  of  cases  in  each  region. 

3/  Not  reporting  income. 
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Table  114.-  Per  capita  expenditures  for  food  at  home  and  for  food  and  beverages  away 
from  home,  one  week,  spring  1955  l/ 


Urbanization 
and  money  income 
per  family  in  1954 
after  income  taxes 
(dollars) 

United 

States 

. Northeast 

North 

Central 

South 

West 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Doll  am 

Dollars 

All  families 

7.68 

8.91 

8.08 

5.87 

8.86 

Urban 

8.90 

9.63 

9.47 

7.02 

9.33 

Rural  nonfarm 

6.70 

7.42 

7.04 

5.65 

8.69 

Farm 

4.21 

5.33 

4.59 

3.50 

5.57 

One  member  families 

All 

9-92 

11.08 

10.08 

8.32 

10.88 

Urban 

10.43 

11.77 

11.61 

8.24 

9.76 

Rural  nonfarm 

8.84 

7.63 

7-55 

8.92 

2/17.02 

Farm 

7.96 

14.12 

8.57 

6.05 

9.36 

Families  of  2 or  mare 

Under  2,000  - all 

4.42 

5.50 

5.34 

3.79 

6.36 

Urban 

5.96 

6.11 

7.84 

5.21 

7-37 

Rural  nonfarm 

4.15 

4.92 

4.97 

3.71 

5-32 

Farm 

3.29 

4.87 

3.96 

2.79 

5.92 

2,000-3,999  - all 

6.70 

7.74 

6.95 

5.70 

7.47 

Urban 

7.44 

8.43 

8.15 

6.17 

7-53 

Rural  nonfarm 

6.23 

6.68 

6.38 

5.62 

7.98 

Farm 

4.44 

4.69 

4.64 

4.04 

5.39 

4,000-5,999  - all 

8.04 

8.89 

7.83 

7.17 

7-92 

Urban 

8.65 

9.48 

8.59 

7.63 

8.10 

Rural  nonfarm 

7.43 

7-51 

7.28 

7.05 

8.21 

Farm 

5.00 

5.41 

5.04 

4.80 

4.96 

6,000  and  over  - all 

10.26 

10.57 

10.01 

8.94 

12.05 

Urban 

10.92 

11.00 

10.94 

9.34 

12.30 

Rural  nonfarm 

9.29 

9.30 

8.54 

9.35 

13.54 

Farm 

5.43 

5.68 

5.09 

4.89 

6.35 

Not  classified  - all 

8.38 

10.05 

8.17 

6.04 

9.45 

Urban 

10.28 

10.75 

10.51 

8.73 

10.21 

Rural  nonfarm 

6.90 

8.62 

7.49 

5.06 

8.93 

Farm 

4.22 

5-52 

4.02 

3*85 

5.33 

1 / Data  exclude  alcoholic  beverages  purchased  for  home  use.  Information  obtained  from  housekeeping 
families  in  Survey  of  Household  Food  Consumption,  Spring  1955. 

2/  Small  number  of  cases  in  this  category  included  an  individual  with  several  guests  for  week. 
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